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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  publisher  of  the  present  edition  of  the  Spec- 
tator has  been  desirous  of  adapting  it  to  the  conve- 
nience of  all  readers.  The  objection  to  a  small  type 
for  a  book  so  generally  read,  it  will  be  perceived  is 
completely  obviated,  and  the  size  of  the  volumes  ren- 
ders it  portable  as  a  travelling  companion.  By  re- 
fei'ring  to  the  Index  in  the  last  volume,  which  is  ar- 
ranged alphabetically  for  the  original  eight  volumes, 
the  reader  may  at  once  turn  to  any  particular  subject 
contained  in  the  work. 

The  Spectator  not  only  contains  a  vast  fund  of  en- 
tertainment for  the  general  reader,  but  it  abounds  with 
maxims  and  principles  which  may  be  rendered  useful 
to  every  generation,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  best  history 
that  can  be  referred  to  for  a  knowledge  of  the  man- 
ners and  peculiarities  of  the  people  of  England  in  the 
days  of  Steele  and  Addison.  It  has  an  undiminished 
sale  in  England,  and  its  popularity  must  increase 
with  the  extension  of  education  and  literature  in  this 
country. 

In  stereotyping  this  work,  every  care  and  attention 
has  been  bestowed  upon  it,  to  render  it  worthy  the 
patronage  of  the  public. 


PREFACE. 


Perhaps  there  is  no  book  in  the  English  lan- 
guage that  has  been  so  generally  read  and  admired 
as  the  Spectator.  It  was  so  popular  at  the  time  of 
its  publication,  that  twenty  thousand  papers  were 
sometimes  sold  in  a  day.  Nor  has  its  reputation 
ever  been  on  the  decline.  Notwithstanding  the 
number  of  similar  works,  it  still  retains  its  place 
at  the  head  of  periodical  writings,  like  the  moon 
among  the  stars.  Few  years  have  passed  without 
producing  one  or  two  editions  of  it;  and  so  exten- 
sive has  been  the  sale,  that  it  forms  one  of  the 
books  of  every  person  who  has  any  pretensions 
to  a  library.  Nor  is  the  excellence'of  the  Spec- 
tator inferior  to  its  reputation.  It  was  the  joint 
production  of  several  of  the  most  distinguished 
genuises  of  the  age;  of  men  who  possessed  at 
once  taste,  learning,  and  religion,  and  who  were 
influenced  by  an  honourable  desire  of  correcting 
the  errors  and  improving  the  manners  of  society. 

The  plan  of  the  Spectator  was  original,  inge- 
nious, and  well  executed.  It  enabled  the  authors 
to  convey  instruction  in  a  form  which  could  never 
give  offence;  but  which,  on  the  contrary,  was  fit- 
ted to  attract  the  giddv,  to  charm  the  man  of  plea- 
sure, as  well  as  to  edify  the  serious  and  thoughtful. 
The  variety  of  its  subjects  is  astonishing;  the  fop- 
peries of  dress  are  elegantly  ridiculed;  tne  impro- 
prieties in  the  manners  of  common  life  are  hu- 
morously exposed ;  the  principles  of  criticism  are 
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taught  and  beautifully  illustrated;  the  most  sub- 
lime truths  and  important  duties  are  explained 
and  enforced  in  a  language  which  the  vulgar  must 
understand,  and  the  man  of  taste  admire. 

As  we  must  all  acknowledge  the  great  pleasure 
and  instruction  which  we  have  received  irom  liie 
Spectator,  we  must  also  be  gratified  with  some 
account  of  the  lives  of  the  authors,  and  such  anec- 
dotes concerning  the  publication  of  the  work  as 
have  been  preserved  to  our  times.  The  Spectator 
commenced  on  the  1st  of  March,  1711,  under  the 
direction  of  Steele,  who  was  the  editor.  The 
principal  contributors,  besides  Steele,  were  Ad- 
dison, Budgell,  and  Hughes;  but  they  were  also 
occasionally  assisted  by  ramell,  Tickell,  Grove, 
Ince,  Martyn,  Byrora,  Parker,  Henley,  and 
othfers.  To  enhance  the  value  of  this  edition, 
such  particulars  as  are  known  and  appear  inter- 
esting respecting  the  principal  writers,  are  here 
subjoined,  and  the  names  of  the  authors  them- 
selves are  placed  liefore  their  respective  papers. 


SKETCHES 

OP  THE 

LIVES  OF  THE  AUTHORS. 

SIR  RICHARD  STEELE. 

As  a  writer  of  periodical  essays,  the  name  of 
Steele  is  entitled  to  the  first  place.  Papers  on  a 
plan  somewhat  similar  to  the  Spectator,  had  in- 
deed been  attempted  with  considerable  success  in 
Italy,  by  Casa,  m  his  Book  of  Manners;  by  Cas- 
tighone,  in  his  Courtier;  and  in  France  by  La  Bru- 
yere,  in  his  Manners  of  the  Age:  "  but  before  the 
Tader  and  Spectator,  if  the  writers  for  the  thea- 
tre are  excepted  (says  Johnson,)  England  had  no 
masters  of  common  life,  no  writers  had  yet  under- 
taken to  reform  either  the  savageness  of  neglect, 
or  the  impertinence  of  civility;  to  teach  when  to 
speak,  or  to  be  silent;  how  to  refuse,  or  how  to 
comply.  The  Tatler  and  Spectator  reduced,  like 
Casa,  the  unsettled  practice  of  daily  intercourse 
to  propriety  and  politeness;  and,  like  La  Bruyere, 
exnibited  the  characters  and  manners  of  the  age.'* 

It  is  allowed  by  all,  that  Steele  had  the  merit 
of  beginning  and  carrying  on  the  Tatler,  the  first 
periodical  work  in  England  of  which  the  subjects 
were  literature,  morality,  and  familiar  life.  Be- 
fore his  time  we  had  many  periodical  publications 
on  political  and  religiouscontroversy ;  but  he  must 
unaoubtedly  be  considered  as  the  father  of  such 
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daily  or  weekly  essays  as  teach  the  minuter  de- 
cencies and  inferior  duties,  and  regulate  the  prac- 
tice of  elegant  conversation.  When  we  pursue, 
therefore,  the  numerous  and  valuable  publications 
of  the  same  kind  which  have  issued  from  the  press 
within  these  eighty  years,  we  ought  never  to  for- 
get that  it  was  Steele  who  suggested  the  idea  to 
the  English  nation.  If  he  himself  borrowed  it 
from  foreign  writers,  of  which  we  are  by  no 
means  certain,  we  must  allow  that  he  had  the 
merit  of  highly  improving  a  plan  which  before 
was  imperiectly  sketched.  But  the  merit  of 
Steele  is  not  confined  to  the  mere  planning  of  the 
periodical  works  which  he  published;  mucn  praise 
IS  also  due  to  him  for  the  papers  which  he  actual- 
ly contributed,  for  they  abound  in  wit,  ingenui- 
ty, and  good  sense. 

'^  Steele  was  born  in  Dublin,  of  English  parents, 
about  the  year  1676.  His  father  was  a  counsellor 
at  law,  and  private  secretary  to  James  Duke  of 
Ormond.  While  very  young  he  was  carried  to 
London,  and  educated  at  the  Charter-house  school. 
Here  he  first  met  with  Mr.  Addison,  with  whom 
he  formed  an  acquaintance  which  age  ripened  into 
friendship.  He  completed  his  education  at  Mer- 
ton  College,  Oxford;  when,  being  full  of  ardour 
for  a  military  life,  he  left  the  university  without 
taking  a  degree.  He  was  for  some  time  a  private 
gentleman  m  the  horse-guards,  where  his  viva- 
city, wit,  and  good-nature,  rendered  him  the  de- 
light of  the  soldiery,  and  procured  for  him  an  en- 
sign's commission.  He  now  yielded  to  his  youth- 
ful passions,  and  ran  into  the  wildest  excess.  His 
reflection  did  not  however  forsake  him;  he  wrote 
The  Christian  Hero  to  be  a  check  to  his  passions. 


LIVES  OF  THE  ATPTHORS.  IX 

Upon  the  publication  of  this  beautiful  little  trea- 
tise, he  was  shunned  by  his  gay  companions  as  a 
gloomy,  morose,  and  disagreeable  fellow,  who 
had  no  just  relish  for  the  pleasures  of  youth ;  but 
in  the  next  year  (1702)  he  retrieved  his  charac- 
ter, and  attracted  the  attention  of  the  polite  world, 
by  his  comedy,  entitled  Grief-a-la-Mode. 

In  1703  was  received  with  great  applause  his 
comedy  called  The  Tender  Husband ;  in  the  com- 
position of  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  assisted 
by  his  friend  Mr.  Addison.  In  the  year  following 
he  produced  another  play;  which  being  unfavour- 
ably received,  he  was  induced  to  givenis  humor- 
ous vein  a  new  direction.  On  the  12th  of  April, 
1709,  he  began  to  publish  the  Tatler,  to  which 
Mr.  Addison  and  Swift  lent  their  assistance;  and 
that  paper  established  Steele^s  reputation,  and  in- 
creasea  his  interest  so  much,  that  he  was  soon  af- 
terappointed  a  commissioner  of  the  stamp-office.- 

The  Tatier  was  finished  on  the  2d  of  January, 
1710-11,  and  the  Spectator  comnipenced  on  the  1st 
of  Marchvfollowing.  The  Tatler  was  begun  and 
ended  without  Addison^s  knowledge;  but  the 
Spectator  was  planned  and  carried  on  by  Steele  in 
concert  with  him.  In  the  year  1713,  when  seven 
volumes  of  the  Spectator  were  published,  and 
when  there  was  probably  no  intention  of  adding 
an  eighth,  Steele  commenced  a  new  periodicaJ 
publication  called  The  Gwarc^zan,  to  which  many 
papers  were  contributed,  not  only  by  the  several 
writers  of  the  Spectator^  but  also  by  Pope  and 
Dr.  Berkley,  afterwards  tiie  celebrated  Bishop  of 
Cloyne.  This  work  was  comiucted  upon  the 
same '  general  principles,  and  with  the  same  ele- 
gance of  taste,  as  the  former,  "  till  some  unlucky 
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sparkle  from  a  Tory  paper  (says  Johnson)  set 
Steele's  politics  on  fire,  and  wit  at  once  blazed 
into  faction."  He  then  took  a  strong  side  against 
the  ministry,  resigned  his  post  in  the  stamp-office- 
together  with  a  pension  from  the  queen,  and 
wrote  the  famous  paper  in  The  Guardian  upon 
the  demolition  of  Dunkirk,  which  was  publisned 
on  the  7th  of  August,  1713.  He  was  soon  after 
returned  a  member  for  Stockbridge  in  Hamp- 
shire; and  is  said  to  have  gained  his  election  by 
promising  an  apple  stuck  full  of  guineas  to  the 
man  whose  wife  should  first  be  brought  to  bed 
after  that  day  nine  months.  He  did  not  long 
enjoy  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons;  for 
having  been  prevailed  on,  by  the  importunity  of 
others,  to  write  some  violent  papers  respecting 
the  Protestant  succession,  he  was  expelled  the 
House.  He  then  recommenced  the  Spectator  in 
a  series  of  papers;  of  which  Addison  furnished 
the  fourth  part,  and  which  were  afterwards  col- 
lected into  the  eighth  volume  of  that  work,  the 
most  valuable  certainly  of  the  whole.    / 

Upon  the  accession  of  George  I.  he  was  re- 
waraed  for  his  attachment  to  the  family  of  Hano- 
ver; he  was  knighted,  chosen  a  member  of  Par- 
liament, appointed  a  surveyor  of  the  royal  sta- 
bles at  Hampton-court,  and  governor  of  the  royal 
company  of  comedians.  He  wrote  many  periodi- 
cal and  political  papers;  and  besides  the  dramas 
already  mentioned,  the  comedy  of  The  Conscious 
Lovers,  for  which  he  received  a  purse  of  five 
hundred  pounds  from  his  Majesty,  ^ut  notwith- 
standing all  his  resources,  want  of  economy, 
which  was  indeed  his  only  vice,  kept  him  in  con- 
stant po  vertv.  He  died  at  his  seat  near  Caermar 
then,  ID  Wales,  on  the  1st  of  September,  1729. 


LIVES  OF  THE  AT7TH0RS.  XI 

JOSEPH  ADDISON. 

Joseph  Addison  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Lancelot 
Addison,  rector  of  Milston,  near  Ambrosebury, 
in  Wiltshire,  and  afterwards  dean  of  Salisbury. 
He  was  born  at  Milston,  on  the  1st  of  May, 
1672;  and  on  the  very  day  of  his  birth  was  laid 
out  for  dead:  but  Heaven  preserved  so  valuable 
a  life  for  the  benefit  of  posterity.  Having  received 
the  elements  of  his  education  at  school,  he  went 
to  the  University  of  Oxford  at  the  age  of  fifteen. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  years  he  wrote  eight  Latin 
poems,  distinguished  for  purity  and  classical  ele- 
gance, which  gained  him  a  character  among  all 
persons  of  taste.     In  the  year  1695  he  wrote  a 

Soem  on  one  of  King  William's  campaigns,  ad- 
ressed  to  Sir  John,  afterwards  Lord  Somers, 
Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  which  introduced 
him  to  that  statesman's  patronage,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  sincere  and  lasting  friendship. 
Having  shown  an  inclination  to  travel,  his  pa- 
tron obtained  for  him  a  pension  of  three  hundred 
pounds  a  year.  He  visited  Italy  in  1699;  and 
m  the  year  following;  wrote  a  poetical  epistle 
from  that  country  to  JLord  Halifax,  which  has 
been  much  admired.  The  death  of  King  Wil- 
liam, in  1702,  deprived  him  of  his  pension,  and 
rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  return  to  En- 
gland; where  he  soon  after  published  an  account 
of  his  travels. 

In  the  year  1704  an  accident  happened  which 
gave  him  a  new  opportunity  of  displaying  his  ge- 
nius, and  opened  tne  way  to  his  future  honours. 
The  Lord  Treasurer  Godolphin  happened  one 
day  to  express  his  regret  to  Lord  Halifax,  that  the 
Duke  of  Marlborou^'s  victory  at  Blenheim  had 
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not  been  celebrated  as  it  deserved;  and  at  the  same 
time  to  request  that  his  Lordship,  who  was  the 
known  patron  of  the  poets,  would  name  one  quali- 
fied to  do  justice  to  so  noble  a  subject.  Lord  Hali- 
fax mentioned  Mr.  Addison;  but  insisted  that  the 
Lord  Treasurer  should  send  a  message  to  him  in 
his  own  name;  which  was  done  in  so  respectful 
a  manner,  that  Mr.  Addison  undertook  the  task. 
Lord  Godolphin  saw  the  poem  when  the  author 
had  arrived  at  the  admired  simile  of  the  angel, 
and  was  so  highly  pleased,  that  he  immediately 
appointed  him  a  commissioner  of  appeals.  In 
1706  Mr.  Addison  was  made  under  secretary  of 
state;  and  in  1709  went  over  to  Ireland  as  secre- 
tary to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 

In  the  year  1713  his  celebrated  tragedy  of  Cato 
was  first  acted,  which  was  received  perhaps  with 
more  applause  than  any  piece  which  was  ever 
exhibited  on  the  Englisn  stage.  It  was  repeated 
thirty-five  nights  in  succession,  amidst  tne  re- 
sounding plaudits  both  of  the  Whigs  and  the 
Tories,  ranegyrics  were  written  in  honour  of 
it  by  the  greatest  wits  of  the  time;  and  it  was 
translated  mto  several  languages. 

At  the  death  of  Queen  Anne  he  was  made  se- 
cretary to  the  Regency.  In  1716  he  married  the 
Countess  Dowager  of  Warwick,  to  whose  son,  it 
is  said,  he  had  formerly  been  tutor.  In  1717  he 
was  promoted  to  the  office  of  secretary  of  state; 
but  his  health,  which  was  before  this  period  de- 
clining, suffered  so  much  from  the  fatigues  of 
business,  that  he  was  soon  obliged  to  solicit  his 
dismission;  which  he  obtained  with  a  pension  of 
one  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  a  year.  He 
did  not  long  survive  his  resignation,  but  died  in 
1719,  in  ihe  fifty  fourth  year  of  h's  age. 


LIVES  OP  THE  AUTHORS.  XIU 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  few  anecdotes  have 
been  preserved  respecting  Mr.  Addison  as  a  wri- 
ter in  the  Spectator.  We  are  told,  that  when 
Jacob  Ton  son  came  to  him  for  the  papers  which 
he  contributed,  Bayle's  Historical  and  Critical 
Dictionary  always  lay  open  before  him.  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley  was  his  favourite  character. 
Sir  ilichard  Steele  upon  one  occasion  made  the 
old  knight  guilty  of  a  great  inconsistency:*  Mr. 
Addison  warmly  remonstrated  with  him,  and 
would  not  leave  his  friend  till  he  promised  that 
he  would  no  more  meddle  with  nis  favourite. 
To  prevent  any  such  iniproprieties  for  the  future, 
he  resolved  to  put  Sir  Roger  out  of  the  way;  or, 
as  he  himself  humorously  expressed  it,  to  kill  the 
knight  that  nobody  else  midit  murder  him. 

As  a  writer,  as  a  man,  and  as  a  Christian,  the 
merit  of  Mr.  Addison  can  not  be  too  highly  ex- 
tolled. His  style  has  been  always  esteemed  a 
model  of  excellence  by  men  of  taste.  His  humour 
has  a  charm  which  can  not  be  described;  his  philo- 
sophy is  rational,  and  his  morality  is  pure;  and 
what  must  highly  enhance  his  writings  to  every 
good  man,  he  studied  to  practise  himself  the  vir- 
tues he  recommended  to  others.  His  papers  in 
the  first  seven  volumes  of  the  Spectator,  are  mark- 
ed by  one  of  the  letters  in  the  name  CLIO. 

EUSTACE  BUDGELL, 

As  a  writer  in  the  Spectator,  Budgell  may  be 
ranked  next  to  Addison  and  Steele.  He  was  the 
son  of  Dr.  Gilbert  Budgell,  a  clergyman;  and  was 

•  See  No.  410. 
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bom  about  the  year  1685.  He  distinguished 
himself  both  at  school  and  at  the  University  of 
Oxford  by  his  rapid  progress  in  classical  learning. 
His  father  intended  him  for  the  bar,  entered  hi'm 
in  the  Inner  Temple;  but  he  preferred  polite 
literature,  and  the  society  of  persons  of  fasnion, 
to  the  study  of  the  law.  He  associated  much  with 
Addison,  who  was  his  mother's  cotisin-german; 
and  when  that  gentleman  was  appointed  secretary 
to  the  Earl  of  Wharton,  Lord  JLieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, he  took  Budgell  along  with  him  as  one  of 
his  clerks.  So  close  was  the  friendship  between 
these  two  relations,  that  they  lodged  together, 
spent  much  of  their  time  together,  and  presented 
to  the  world  their  literary  productions  in  concert. 
In  1711  Mr.  Budgell  succeeded  to  his  father's 
estate,  which  amounted  nearly  to  950/.  a-year. 
But  notwithstanding  this  accession  to  his  fortune, 
he  continued  attentive  to  business.  Mr.  Addison 
obtained  for  him  the  office  of  under-secretary ;  he 
was  also  made  chief  secretary  to  the  Lords  Jus- 
tices of  Ireland,  deputy  clerk  of  the  council  in 
that  kinjgdom,  and  soon  after  elected  a  member  of 
the  Irish  parliament,  where  he  was  a  distinguish- 
ed speaker.  In  these  different  offices  he  conoucted 
himself  with  much  ability  and  diligence.  When 
Mr.  Addison  became  secretary  of  state,  he  obtain- 
ed for  him  the  office  of  accountant  and  comptrol- 
ler-general of  Ireland,  worth  400/.  a-year.  But 
this  honour  was  of  short  duration;  he  happened  to 
give  some  umbrage  to  the  Duke  of  Bolton,  who 
succeeded  to  the  office  of  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, and  he  was  deprived  of  all  his  offices.  To 
this  misfortune  was  added  the  death  of  Mr.  Ad- 
dison^ which  gave  a  decisive  blow  to  his  political 
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hopes;  and  the  delusive  South  Sea  scheme  broueht 
his  fortune  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  The  loss  of  nis 
offices  affected  his  judgment;  and  one  disaster 
succeeded  another  so  closely,  that  his  mind  never 
recovered  its  former  tone.  At  length  he  formed 
the  desperate  resolution  of  putting  an  end  to  his 
life.  Having  filled  his  pockets  with  stones  on 
the  4th  of  May,  1737,  he  took  a  boat  at  London- 
bridge,  and  threw  himself  into  the  river.  He  had 
appeared  quite  disordered  for  some  days  before; 
and  the  coroner's  inquest  brought  him  m  lunatic. 

Mr.  Budgell  possessed  great  accomplishments. 
He  had  a  quick  apprehension,  a  fine  imagination, 
and  a  tenacious  memory;  a  genteel  address,  a 
ready  wit,  and  a  graceful  elocution.  So  atten- 
tive was  he  to  his  duty,  that  during  the  four 
years  in  which  he  held  tne  offices  of  under-secre- 
tary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  secretary  to  the 
Lords  Justices,  he  had  never  been  absent  four 
days  from  his  employment,  nor  above  ten  miles 
distant  from  Dublin. 

In  the  Spectator  Mr.  Budgell  preserved  a  re- 
spectable character.  He  wrote  all  the  papers  in 
the  first  seven  volumes  which  in  the  common 
editions  are  marked  with  the  letter  X,  amount- 
ing to  twenty-eight  in  number:  and  the  eighth 
volume  was  written  chiefly  by  Budgell  and  Ad- 
dison. He  wrote  many  excellent  papers  in  the 
Guardian,  which  are  marked  with  an  asterisk; 
besides  several  papers  in  the  Tatler,  which  are 
not  distingiiishea.  His  style  is  elegant,  and  wor- 
thy of  the  intimate  friend  of  Addison.  His  bro- 
ther Gilbert  Budgell  wrote  a  pretty  copy  of 
verses  in  No.  591  in  the  eighth  volume. 
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JOHN  HUGHES. 

John  Hughes  is  said  to  have  written  the  two 
letters  in  No.  33  and  53,  signed  R.  B.  and  both 
the  letters  in  No.  66,  No.  91,  the  letters  in  No. 
104,  141,  and  in  210,  the  second  letter  in  No. 
220,  and  No.  230,  all  except  the  last  letter.  Be- 
sides these,  he  composed  the  letter  in  No.  231, 
where  the  younger  sister  mentioned  in  Almahide 
was  Mrs.  Barbur,  and  No.  237.  He  also  wrote 
the  last  letter  in  No.  252^  302,  306,  and  the  letter 
in  No.  311,  Nos.  375,  525,  537,  541  and  554. 

Mr.  Hughes  was  the  son  of  a  citizen  of  London, 
and  born  at  Marlborough  in  Wiltshire,  in  1677. 
In  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  he  cultivated  poetry, 
drawing,  and  music;  in  each  of  whicli  he  made 
great  proficiency.  He  only  followed  them,  how- 
ever, as  agreeable  amusements,  when  confined  by 
bad  healtn,  to  which  he  was  often  subject.  At 
the  age  of  20  he  published  a  poem  on  the  peace 
of  Ryswick,  which  was  received  with  much  ap- 
plause. This  was  soon  succeeded  by  others ;  which 
possessed  such  merit  as  to  introduce  him  not  only 
to  the  friendship  of  Addison,  Pope,  Congreve, 
Rowe,  and  other  polite  writers,  but  also  to  the 
patronage  of  the  greatest  men  in  the  kingdom. 
He  was  made  secretary  to  the  commissioners  of 
the  peace  in  1717,  by  means  of  Lord  Chancellor 
Cowper,  and  continued  in  the  same  ofiice  till  his 
death.  This  event  took  place  in  the  forty-second 
jrear  of  his  age,  a  few  hours  after  his  tragedy  en- 
titled "The  Siege  of  Damascus"  had  been  acted 
at  Drury-Lane  with  universal  applause.  He  pub- 
lished two  volumes  of  Poems,  and  some  transla- 
tions from  the  French;  besides  theperiodical  pa- 
pers which  he  contributed  to  the  Tatler,  Specta 
tor,  and  Guardian. 
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THOMAS  TICKELL, 

Thomas  Tickell,  though  his  papers  have 
never  been  accurately  discrimiaated,  was  cer- 
tainly a  large  contributor  to  the  Spectator,  and  as 
such  is  entitled  to  notice  in  this  place.  He  was 
the  son  of  the  Reverend  Richard  Tickell,  and 
born  in  1686,  at  Bridekirk  in  Cumberland.  At 
what  school  he  received  the  rudiments  of  educa- 
tion is  not  known;  but  in  April  1701  he  became 
a  member  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  was  admit- 
ted to  the  degree  of  A.  M.  in  1708,  and  two  years 
afterwards  was  chosen  fellow  of  his  college.  He 
entered  early  into  the  world,  where  he  gained  the 
friendship  of  Addison  by  some  of  the  finest  en- 
comiastic verses  on  Rosamond  that  ever  were 
written  on  such  an  occasion.  When  the  ministers 
of  Queen  Anne  were  negotiating  with  France, 
Tickell  published  The  Prospect  of  Peace;  a  poem 
of  whicn  the  tendency  was,  to  reclaim  the  nation 
from  the  pride  of  conquest  to  the  pleasures  of  tran- 
quillity; and  of  whicn  the  merit  was  such  as  to 
command  the  praises  as  well  of  those  who  con- 
demned as  of  those  who  approved  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht.  At  the  arrival  ol  King  George  I.  he 
wrote  The  Royal  Progress  J  which  is  inserted  in 
the  Spectator  No.  620,  and  therefore  universally 
known. 

The  poetical  incident  of  most  importance  in  the 
life  of  Tickell  was  his  publication  of  the  First 
Book  of  the  Riad^  translated  in  apparent  opposi- 
tion to  Pope's  Homer.  Pope  was  led  by  various 
circumstances  to  suppose  Addison,  between 
whom  and  himself  there  was  then  a  great  cold- 
ness, the  author  of  that  translation;  but  the  argu- 
ments on  which  hi?  suspicion  was  founded,  thoudv 
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admitted,  by  Johnson  and  others,  have  been  lately 
shown  by  Bishop  Hurd,  in  his  life  of  Warburton, 
to  be  far  from  conclusive.  His  Lordship  has  in- 
deed left  little  room  to  suppose  that  Tickell  was 
not  the  author  of  the  translation  which  he  avow- 
ed; and  it  is  of  such  undoubted  merit  as  shows 
that  the  author  was  not  altogether  unequal  to  the 
task  which  Pope  so  successuilly  performed. 

When  Addison  went  into  Ireland  as  secretary 
to  the  Lord  Sunderland,  he  carried  Tickell  with 
him,  and  employed  him  in  public  business;  and 
when  afterwards  he  rose  to  be  secretary  of  state, 
he  made  his  friend  under-secretary.  The  friend- 
ship of  these  two  illustrious  men  continued,  in- 
deed, without  abatement;  for  when  Addison  died, 
he  left  Tickell.the  charge  of  publishing  his  works, 
and  solemnly  recommended  him  to  the  patronage 
of  Craggs,  then  secretary  of  state.  About  the 
year  1^25,  Tickell  was  made  secretary  to  the 
Lords  Justices  of  Ireland,  a  place  of  great  honour; 
in  which  he  continued  till  1740,  when  he  died  on 
the  23d  of  April  at  Bath,  leaving  behind  him  the 
character  of  a  man  of  gay  conversation,  at  least  a 
temperate  lover  of  wine  and  company,  and  in  his 
domestic  relations  without  censure. 


HENRY  GROVE. 

Henry  Grove,  the  author  of  four  papers  in  the 
eighth  volume,  Nos.  588,  601,  626,  and  635,  was 
born  at  Taunton  in  Somersetshire,  in  1 683.  Be- 
ing bred  among  the  dissenters,  he  did  not  attend 
eitner  of  the  universities,  but  went  through  a 
course  of  philosophy  and  divinity,  under  one  of 
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the  most  eminent  scholars  among  the  Presbyte- 
rians. He  became  a  preacher  at  22  years  of  age, 
and  at  23  succeeded  Mr.  Warren  in  the  academy 
of  Taunton  in  giving  lectures  on  ethics  and  pneu- 
matologv.  Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  James,  his 
partner  In  the  academy,  in  1725,  betook  the  stu- 
dents of  divinity  under  his  care.  He  published 
several  treatises,  all  of  which  display  a  sound  and 
rational  understanding.  He  wrote  some  Letters 
to  Dr.  Clarke  on  the  publication  of  his  celebrated 
Discourse  on  the  B§mg  and  Attributes  of  God, 
which  were  treated  with  much  respect  by  that 
illustrious  divine.  His  paper,  No.  635,  m  the 
Spectator,  was  re-published  by  Dr.  Gibson,  Bishop 
ot  London.     Mr.  Grove  died  in  1737-8. 


JOHN  HENLEY. 

John  Henley,  better  known  by  the  appellation 
of  Orator  Henley^  was  the  author  of  two  letters, 
the  one  signed  Peter  de  Quir,  and  the  other  Tom 
Tweer — See  No.  396.  He  was  a  son  of  a  cler- 
gyman, and  born  in  1682.  He  possessed  some 
SDilities,  but  was  a  kind  of  ecclesiastical  quack. 
He  obtained  a  benefice  in  the  country,  but  being 
eager  to  display  his  oratorical  talents  in  a  more 
conspicuous  place,  he  settled  in  London,  where 
he  preached  on  theological  subjects  on  Sundays 
and  declaimed  upon  the  sciences  on  Wednesdays: 
each  auditor  paid  one  shilling.  He  used  to  pub- 
ish  in  a  newspaper  every  Saturday  an  advertise- 
ment containing  an  account  of  the  subjects  on 
which  he  meant  to  harangue  on  the  Sunday  fol- 
lowing, at  his  oratory  near  Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, 
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He  was  ridiculed  by  Foot  in  his  Auction  of  Pic- 
tures^ and  by  Pope  in  the  Dunciad,  and  was  cer- 
tainly no  respectable  character. 


HENRY  MARTYN. 

Henry  Martyn  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
person  alluded  to  in  the  character  of  Sir  Andrew 
Freeport  Being  the  chief  person  employed  in 
writing  the  British  Merch^t,  a  treatise  that  was 
much  valued  by  government,  he  was  rewarded 
with  the  office  oi  Inspector  general  of  imports 
and  exports.  He  is  said  to  have  contributed  his 
assistance  in  writing  many  papers  in  the  Specta- 
tor; but  unfortunately  they  nave  not  been  distin- 
guished.    See  No.  195,  200. 


ZACHAR  Y  PEARCE. 

Dr.  ZacharyPearce  was  born  on  the  8th  of 
September  1690,  in  the  parish  of  St  Giles  in  High 
Holborn.  His  father  had  acquired  a  competent 
fortune  as  a  distiller,  and  retired  at  the  age  of 
forty  to  an  estate  in  the  countv  of  Middlesex 
which  he  had  purchased.  Mr.  rearce  received 
the  rudiments  of  his  education  in  a  private  school 
at  Great  Ealing,  and  was  removed  to  Westminster- 
school  in  1704;  where  he  highly  distinguished 
himself,  and  was  elected  one  of  the  king's  schol- 
ars. In  1710,  when  he  was  twenty  years  old,  he 
was  elected  to  Trinity  College  in  Cambridge.  In 
1716  his  new  edition  of  Cicero  de  Oratore,  with 
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notes  and  emendations,  was  first  published.  This 
he  was  advised  to  dedicate  to  Lord  Parker,  after- 
wards Earl  of  Macclesfield ;  who  was  so  well  pleas- 
ed with  the  performance,  that  he  thenceforth  be- 
came his  friend  and  patron.  When  Lord  Parker 
was  made  High  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain,  Mr. 
Pearce  was  appointed  his  chaplain.  From  that 
time  preferments  crowded  upon  him;  and  he 
would  have  received  many  more  if  his  ambition 
had  been  equal  to  his  merit.  He  was  made  Bishop 
of  Bangor  in  1747-8,  and  removed  to  the  see  of 
Rochester  in  1756.  When  advanced  to  the  age 
of  S3,  he  happened  to  fatigue  himself  so  much  by 
confirming  700  persons  at  Greenwich,  that  he 
never  afterwards  recovered  his  strength;  a  para- 
lytic complaint  seized  him,  and  he  almost  lost 
tne  power  of  swallowing.  Being  asked  by  one 
of  his  friends  who  constantly  attended  him,  how 
he  could  live  on  so  little  nourishment?  I  live, 
said  he,  upon  the  recollection  of  an  innocent  and 
well  spent  life,  which  is  my  only  sustenance. 
After  languishing  several  months,  he  died  on  the 
29th  of  June,  1774,  in  the  84th  year  of  his  age. 

Besides  publishing  valuable  editions  of  Cicero 
de  Oratore^  and  de  Officiis^  and  Longinus  de 
SubliTnifate,  he  was  author  of  several  sermons, 
and  some  controversial  works.  But  what  we  are 
chiefly  concerned  in  at  present  is  his  papers  in 
the  Spectator.  He  wrote  No.  572,  a  humorous 
essay  on  quacks;  and  No.  633,  a  dissertation  on 
the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit.  In  the  ludicrous  pa- 
per, the  Editor  confesses  that  he  has  made  some 
additions  and  retrenchments;  but  the  other  is 
printed  as  it  came  to  his  hand  without  variation. 

Besides  these  writers,  of  whom  we  have  now 
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given  a  short  account,  we  are  informed  that  there 
were  several  others  who  contributed  their  assist- 
ance. Dr.  Parnell  is  said  to  have  written  several 
papers,  but  these  have  not  been  distinguished. 
The  favours  of  Mr.  Ince,  who  was  secretary  to 
the  comptrollers  of  the  army  accounts  in  1740, 
are  acknowledged  by  Steele,  in  No.  555.  The 
Rev.  Richard  Parker,  vicar  of  Embleton,  wrote 
No.  474.  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke  wrote 
the  letter  on  travelling,  No.  364,  when  he  was 
only  nineteen  years  of  age.  The  letter  signed 
F.  J.  in  No.  520,  is  said  to  have  been  the  pro- 
duction of  Mr.  Francham  of  Norwich.  The  last 
letter,  and  the  verses  in  No.  527,  are  by  Pope: 
and  the  pastoral  ballad  in  No.  603,  was  written 
by  Mr.  Byrom,  a  native  of  Manchester,  who  af- 
terwards published  a  system  of  short-hand,  and 
died  in  1763 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

JOHN,  LORD  SOMERS, 

BARON  OF  EVESHAM. 
MY  LORD, 

I  SHOULD  not  act  the  part  of  an  impartial 
Spectator,  if  I  dedicated  the  following  papers  to 
one  who  is  not  of  the  most  consummate  and  most 
acknowledged  merit. 

None  but  a  person  of  a  finished  character  can 
be  the  proper  patron  of  a  work,  which  endeavours 
to  cultivate  and  polish  human  life,  by  promoting 
virtue  and  knowledge,  and  by  recommending 
whatsoever  may  be  either  useful  or  ornamental 
to  society. 

I  know  that  the  homage  I  now  pay  you,  is  of- 
fering a  kind  of  violence  to  one  vmo  is  as  solici- 
tous to  shun  applause  as  he  is  assiduous  to  de- 
serve it.  But,  my  Lord,  this  is  perhaps  the  only 
particular  in  which  your  prudence  will  be  always 
disappointed. 

While  justice,  candour,  equanimity,  zeal  for 
the  good  of  your  country,  and  the  most  persua- 
sive eloquence  in  bringing  over  others  to  it,  are 
valuable  distinctions,  you  are  not  to  expect  that 
the  public  will  so  far  comply  with  your  inclina- 
tions as  to  forbear  celebratmg  such  extraordinary 
qualities.  It  is  in  vain  tliat  you  have  endeavour- 
ed to  conceal  your  share  of  merit  in  the  many 
national  services  which  you  have  affected.     Do 
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what  jrou  will,  the  present  age  will  be  talking  of 
your  virtues,  though  posterity  alone  will  do  them 
justice. 

Other  men  pass  through  oppositions  and  con- 
tending interests  in  the  ways  of  ambition;  but 
your  great  abilities  have  been  invited  to  power, 
and  importuned  to  accept  of  advancement  Nor 
is  it  strange  that  this  should  happen  to  your  Lord- 
ship, who  could  bring  into  tne  service  of  your 
sovereign  the  arts  and  policies  of  ancient  Greece 
and  Rome,  as  well  as  tne  most  exact  knowledge 
of  our  own  constitution  in  particular,  and  of  the 
interests  of  Europe  in  general;  to  which  I  must 
also  add,  a  certain  dignity  in  yourself,  that  (to 
say  the  least  of  it^  has  been  always  equal  to  those 
great  honours  wnich  have  been  contierred  upon 
you. 

It  is  very  well  known  how  much  the  church 
owed  to  you  in  the  most  dangerous  day  it  ever 
saw,*  that  of  the  arraignment  of  its  prelates; 
and  how  far  the  civil  power,  in  the  late  and  pre- 
sent reign,  has  been  indebted  to  your  counsels 
and  wisdom. 

But  to  enumerate  the  great  advantages  which 
the  public  has  received  Trom  your  administra- 
tion, would  be  a  more  proper  work  for  a  history 
than  for  an  address  of  this  nature. 

Your  Lordship  appears  as  great  in  your  private 

•  This  was  June  29,  1688,  the  day  on  which  the  seven 
bishops  were  tried,  who  had  been  committed  to  the  tower 
by  judg'e  Jeffreys,  for  petitioning  king*  James  II.  to  excuse 
them  from  readingi*  his  declaration  of  his  dispensing  power 
in  matters  of  religion.  Lord  Evesham,  then  Mr.  Soraers, 
distinguished  himself  much  in  his  defence  for  the  bisltopf 
on  this  occa^on. 
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life  as  in  the  most  important  offices  which  you 
have  borne.  I  would  therefore  rather  choose  to 
speak  of  the  pleasure  you  afford  all  who  are  ad- 
mitted to  your  conversation,  of  your  elegant  taste 
in  all  the  polite  parts  of  learning,  of  your  great 
humanity  and  complacency  of  manners,  and  of 
the  surprising  influence  which  is  peculiar  to  you, 
in  making  every  one,  who  converses  with  your 
Lordship,  prefer  you  to  himself,  without  think- 
ing the  more  meanly*  of  his  own  talents.  But 
if  1  should  take  notice  of  all  that  might  be  ob- 
served in  your  Lordship,  I  should  have  nothing 
new  to  say  upon  any  other  character  of  distinc- 
tion. 

I  am, 

MY  LORD, 

Your  Lordship's  most  obedient, 
Most  devoted  humble  servant, 
THE  SPECTATOR 


•  The  common  editions  read  less  meanli/,  which  is  evi- 
dently wrong". 
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Non  fumum  exfulgort^  sed  exfumo  dare  lucem 
Cogitatf  ut  speciosa  dehinc  miracula  promaL  Hob. 

One  with  a  flash  begins,  and  ends  in  smoke; 

Another  out  of  smoke  brings  glorious  light. 

And  (without  raising  expectation  high) 

Surprises  us  with  dazzling  miracles.  RoscoMMoir. 

I  HAVE  observed  that  a  reader  seldom  perujes 
a  book  with  pleasure,  until  he  knows  whether  the 
writer  of  it  be  a  black  or  a  fair  man,  ot  a  mild  or 
choleric  disposition,  married  or  a  bachelor,  with 
other  particulars  of  the  like  nature,  that  conduce 
very  much  to  the  right  understanding  of  an  au- 
thor. To  gratify  this  curiosity,  which  is  so  natu- 
ral to  a  reader,  I  design  this  paper,  and  my  next, 
as  prefatory  discourses  to  my  following  writings, 
and  shall  give  some  account  in  them  of  the  seve- 
ral persons  that  are  engaged  in  this  work.  As  the 
chief  trouble  of  compiung,  digesting,  and  correct- 
ing, will  fall  to  my  share,  I  must  do  myself  the 
justice  tq  open  the  work  with  my  own  history. 

I  was  born  to  a  small  hereditary  estate,  which, 
according  to  the  tradition  of  the  village  where  it 
lies,  was  Dounded  by  the  same  hedges  and  ditches 
in  William  the  Conqueror's  time  that  it  is  at  pre- 
sent, and  has  been  delivered  down  from  father  to 
son,  whole  and  entire,  without  the  loss  or  acquisi- 
tion of  a  single  field  or  meadow,  during  the  space 
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of  six  hundred  years;  there  runs  a  storjr  in  the 
family,  that  when  my  mother  was  gone  with  child 
of  me  about  three  months,  she  dreamed  that  she 
was  brought  to  bed  of  a  judge:  whether  this 
might  proceed  from  a  law-suit,  which  was  then 
dependmg  in  the  family,  or  my  father's  being  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  I  can  not  determine;  for  I 
am  not  so  vain  as  to  think  it  presaged  any  dignity 
that  I  should  arrive  at  in  my  future  life,  though 
that  was  the  interpretation  which  the  neighbour- 
hood put  upon  it.  The  gravity  of  my  behaviour 
at  my  very  first  appearance  in  the  world,  and  all 
the  time  that  I  sucked,  seemed  to  favour  my  mo- 
ther's dream;  for,  as  she  has  often  told  me,  1 
threw  away  my  rattle  before  I  was  two  months 
old,  and  would  not  make  use  of  my  coral  until 
they  had  taken  away  the  bells  from  it. 

As  for  the  rest  of  my  infancy,  there  being  no- 
thing in  it  remarkable,  I  shall  pass  it  over  in  si- 
lence. I  find  that  during  my  nonage,  I  had  the 
reputation  of  a  very  sullen  youth,  but  was  always 
a  favourite  of  my  schoolmaster,  who  used  to  say 
that  my  parts  were  solid  and  would  ivear  well, 
I  had  not  been  long  at  the  university,  before  I  dis- 
tinguished myself  by  a  most  profound  silence; 
for,  during  the  space  of  eight  years,  excepting  in 
the  public  exercises  of  the  college,  I  scarce  utter- 
ed tne  quantity  of  a  hundred  words;  and  indeed 
do  not  remember  that  I  ever  spoke  three  sen- 
tences together  in  my  whole  life.  Whilst  I  was 
in  this  learned  body,  I  applied  myself  with  so 
much  diligence^to  my  studies,  that  there  are  very 
few  celebrated  books,  either  in  the  learned  or  the 
modern  tongues,  which  I  am  not  acquainted  with. 

Upon  the  death  of  my  father,  I  was  resolved  to 
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travel  into  foreign  countries,  and  therefore  left  the 
university,  with  the  character  of  an  odd  unac- 
countable fellow  that  had  a  great  deal  of  learning, 
if  I  would  but  show  it.  An  insatiable  thirst  after 
knowledge  carried  me  into  all  the  countries  of 
Europe,  m  which  there  was  any  thing  new  or 
strange  to  be  seen;  nay,  to  such  a  degree  was  my 
curiosity  raised,  that  having  read  the  controversies 
of  some  great  men  concerning  the  antiquities  of 
Egypt,  I  made  a  voyage  to  Grand  Cairo,  on  pur- 
pose to  take  the  measure  of  a  pyramid :  and  as  soon 
as  I  had  set  myself  right  in  that  particular,  return- 
ed to  my  native  country  with  great  satisfaction.  * 
I  have  passed  my  latter  years  in  this  city,  where 
I  am  frequently  seen  in  most  public  places,  though 
there  are  not  above  half  a  dozen  of  my  select 
friends  that  know  me;  of  whom  my  next  paper 
shall  give  a  more  particular  account.  There  is 
no  place  of  general  resort,  wherein  I  do  not  often 
make  my  appearance;  sometimes  I  am  seen  thrust- 
ing my  head  into  a  round  of  politicians  at  Will's, 
and  listening  with  great  attention  to  the  narratives 
that  are  made  in  those  little  circular  audiences. 
Sometimes  I  smoke  a  pipe  at  Child^s,  and  while  I 
seem  attentive  to  nothing  but  the postTnariy  over- 
hear the  conversation  of  every  table  in  the  room. 
I  appear  on  Sunday  nights  at  St.  James's  coffee- 
house, and  sometimes  join  the  little  committee  of 
politics  in  the  inner  room,  as  one  who  comes  there 
to  hear  and  improve.  My  face  is  likewise  very 
well  known  at  the  Grecian,  the  Cocoa  Tree,  and 
in  the  theatres  both  of  Drury  Lane  and  Haymar- 

•  A  sarcasm  on  Mr.  Greave's  book,  entitled  Pyramido* 
graphia. 
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ket.  I  have  been  taken  for  a  merchant  upon  the 
exchange  for  above  these  ten  years,  and  some- 
times pass  for  a  Jew  in  the  assembly  of  stock- 
jobbers at  Jonathan's:  in  short,  wherever  I  see  a 
cluster  of  people  I  always  mix  with  them,  though 
I  never  open  my  lips  but  in  my  own  club. 

Thus  I  live  in  the  world  rather  as  a  Spectator 
of  mankind,  than  as  one  of  the  species,  by  which 
means  I  have  made  myself  a  speculative  states- 
man, soldier,  merchant,  and  artisan,  without  ever 
meddling  with  any  practical  part  in  life.  I  am 
very  well  versed  in  the  theory  of  a  husband  or  a 
father,  and  can  discern  the  errors  in  the  economy, 
business,  and  diversion  of  others,  better  than  those 
who  are  engaged  in  them;  as  standers-by  discover 
blots,  which  are  apt  to  escape  those  who  are  in 
the  game.  I  never  espoused  any  party  with  vio- 
lence, and  am  resolved  to  observe  an  exact  neu- 
trality between  the  Whigs  and  Tories,  unless  I 
shall  be  forced  to  declare  myself  by  the  hostili- 
ties of  either  side.  In  short,  I  have  acted  in  all 
the  parts  of  my  life  as  a  looker-on,  which  is  the 
character  I  intend  to  preserve  in  this  paper. 

I  have  given  the  reader  Just  so  much  of  my 
history  and  character,  as  to  let  him  see  I  am  not 
altogether  unqualified  for  the  business  I  have  un- 
dertaken. As  for  other  particulars  in  my  life  and 
adventures,  I  shall  insert  them  in  the  following 
papers,  as  I  shall  see  occasion.  In  the  meantime, 
when  I  consider  how  much  I  have  seen,  read,  and 
heard,  I  begin  to  blame  my  own  taciturnity;  and 
since  I  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  com- 
municate the  fulness  of  my  heart  in  speech,  I  am 
resolved  to  do  it  in  writing,  and  to  print  myself 
out,  if  possible,  before  I  die.     I  have  been  often 
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told  by  my  friends,  that  it  is  a  pity  so  many  use- 
ful discoveries  which  1  have  made  should  be  in 
the  possession  of  a  silent  man.  For  this  reason, 
therefore,  1  shall  publish  a  sheet-full  of  thoughts 
every  morning,  for  the  benefit  of  my  contempo- 
raries; and  if  lean  any  way  contribute  to  the  di- 
version or  improvement  of  the  country  in  which 
I  live,  I  shall  leave  it,  when  I  am  summoned  out 
of  it,  with  the  secret  satisfaction  of  thinking  that 
I  have  not  lived  in  vain. 

There  are  three  very  material  points  which  I 
have  not  spoken  to  in  this  paper;  and  which,  for 
several  important  reasons,  1  must  keep  to  myself 
at  least  for  some  time:  I  mean,  an  account  of  my 
name,  my  age,  and  my  lodgings.  I  must  confess, 
I  would  gratify  my  reader  in  any  thing  that  is  rea- 
sonable; but  as  for  these  three  particulars,  though 
I  am  sensible  they  might  tend  very  much  to  the 
embellishment  oi  my  paper,  I  can  not  yet  come 
to  a  resolution  of  communicating  them  to  the  pub- 
lic. Thev  would  indeed  draw  me  out  of  that  ob- 
scurity which  I  have  enjoyed  for  many  years,  and 
expose  me  in  public  places  to  several  salutes  and 
civilities,  whicn  have  oeen  always  very  disagreea- 
ble to  me;  for  the  greatest  pain  I  can  suffer,  is  the 
being  talked  to,  and  being  stared  at.  It  is  for  this 
reason  likewise,  that  I  keep  my  complexion  and 
dress  as  very  great  secrets;  though  it  is  not  im- 
possible, but  1  may  make  discoveries  of  both  in 
the  progress  of  the  work  I  have  undertaken. 

After  having  been  thus  particular  upon  myself, 
I  shall,  in  to-morrow^s  paper,  give  an  account  of 
those  gentlemen  who  are  concerned  with  me  in 
this  work ;  for,  as  I  have  before  intimated,  a  plan 
of  it  is  laid  and  concerted,  as  all  other  matters  of 
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importance  are,  in  a  club.  However,  as  my 
friends  have  engaged  me  to  stand  in  the  front, 
those  who  have  a  mind  to  correspond  with  me, 
may  direct  their  letters  to  the  Spectator^  at  Mr. 
Buckley's  in  Little  Britain.  For  I  must  further 
acquaint  the  reader,  that,  though  our  club  meets 
only  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  we  have  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  sit  every  night  for  the  in- 
spection of  all  such  papers  as  may  contribute  to 
the  advancement  of  the  public  weal. 

ADDISON.  C. 


■<i-^©a-i>- 


No  2.    FRIDAY,  MARCH  2. 

,9.st  alii  sex 


Et  plures,  uno  conclamant  ore Juv. 

Six  more  at  least  join  their  consenting  voice. 

The  first  of  our  society  is  a  gentleman  of  Wor- 
cestershire, of  ancient  descent,  a  baronet,  his 
name  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  His  great-grand- 
father was  inventor  of  that  famous  country-dance 
which  is  called  after  him.  All  who  know  that 
shire  are  very  well  acquainted  with  the  parts  and 
merits  of  Sir  Roger,  He  is  a  gentleman  that  is 
very  singular  in  his  behaviour,  but  his  singulari- 
ties proceed  from  his  good  sense,  and  are  contra- 
dictions to  the  manners  of  the  world,  only  as  he 
thinks  the  world  is  in  the  wrong.  However, 
this  humour  creates  him  no  enemies,  or  he  does 
nothing  with  sourness  o^  obstinacy;  and  his  being 
unconfined  to  modes  and  forms,  makes  him  but 
the  readier  and  more  capable  to  please  and  oblige 
all  who  know  him.     When  he  is  in  town,  he  lives 
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in  Soho-square.  It  is  said,  he  keepjs  himself  a 
bachelor,  oy  reason  he  was  crossed  in  love  by  a 
perverse  beautiful  widow  of  the  next  county  to 
nim.  Before  this  disappointment,  Sir  Ro^er 
was  what  you  call  a  fine  gentleman,  had  often 
supped  with  my  Lord  Rochester  and  Sir  George 
Etherege,  fought  a  duel  upon  his  first  coming  to 
town,  and  kicked  bully  Dawson*  in  a  public  coflfee 
house,  for  calling  him  youngster.  But  being  ill 
used  by  the  abovementioned  widow,  he  was  very 
serious  for  a  year  and  a  half;  and,  though  his 
temper  being  naturally  jovial,  he  at  last  got  over 
it,  he  grew  careless  of  himself,  and  never  dressed 
afterwards.  He  continues  to  wear  a  coat  and 
doublet  of  the  same  cut  that  were  in  fashion  at 
the  time  of  his  repulse,  which  in  his  iijerry  hu- 
mours, he  tells  us,  has  been  in  and  out  twelve 
times  since  he  first  wore  it  It  is  said.  Sir  Roger 
crew  humble  in  his  desires  after  he  had  forgot 
his  cruel  beauty,  insomuch  that  it  is  reported  lie 
has  frequently  ofiended  in  point  of  chastity  with 
beggars  and  gypsies;  but  this  is  looked  upon,  by 
his  friends,  rattier  as  a  matter  of  raillery  than 
truth.  He  is  now  in  his  fifty-sixth  year,  cheer- 
ful, gay,  and  hearty;  keeps  a  good  house  both  in 
town  and  country;  a  CTeat  lover  of  mankind;  but 
there  is  such  a  mirthful  cast  in  his  behaviour,  that 
he  is  rather  beloved  than  esteemed.  His  tenants 
grow  rich,  his  servants  look  satisfied,  all  the 
young  women  profess  love  to  him,  and  the  young 

•  A  noted  sharper,  swaggerer,  and  debauchee,  well 
known  in  Black  Friars  and  its  then  infamous  purlieus,  and 
to  expose  whom,  it  has  been  said,  the  character  of  Captain 
Hackum,  in  Shad  well's  comedy  called  the  Squire  uf  Alsatia, 
was  drawn. 

Vol.  L— 8 
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men  are  glad  of  his  company;  when  he  comes 
into  a  house,  he  calls  the  servants  by  their  nanxes, 
and  talks  all  the  way  up  stairs  to  a  visit.  I  must 
not  omit,  that  Sir  Hoger  is  a  justice  of  the  quo- 
rum ;  that  he  fills  the  chair  at  a  quarter-session 
with  great  abilities,  and  three  months  ago  gained 
universal  applause,  by  explaining  a  passage  in 
the  ffame-act 

The  gentleman  next  in  esteem  and  authority 
among  us,  is  another  bachelor,  who  is  a  mem- 
ber ofthe  Inner  Temple;  a  man  of  great  probity, 
wit  and  understanding;  but  he  has  chosen  his 
place  of  residence  rather  to  obey  the  direction  of 
an  old  humoursome  father,  than  in  pursuit  of  his 
own  inclinations.  He  was  placed  tnere  to  study 
the  laws  of  the  land,  and  is  the  most  learned  of 
any  of  the  house,  in  those  of  the  stage.  Aristotle 
and  Longinus  are  much  better  understood  by 
him  than  jLittleton  or  Coke.  The  father  sends 
up  every  post,  questions  relating  to  marriage- 
articles,  leases,  and  tenures  in  the  neighbourhood; 
all  which  questions  he  agrees  with  an  attorney  to 
answer  and  take  care  of  m  the  lump.  He  is  stu- 
dying the  passions  themselves,  when  he  should 
be  inquiring  into  the  debates  among  men  which 
arise  from  them.  He  knows  the  argument  of 
each  of  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  and  Tully, 
but  not  one  case  in  the  reports  of  our  own  courts. 
No  one  ever  took  him  for  a  fool,  but  none,  ex- 
cept his  intimate  friends,  know  he  has  a  great  deal 
of  wit.  This  turn  makes  him  at  once  ooth  dis- 
interested and  agreeable;  as  few  of  his  thoughts 
are  drawn  from  business,  they  are  most  of  them 
fit  for  conversation.  His  taste  of  books  is  a  little 
too  just  for  the  age  he  lives  in ;  he  has  read  all,  but 
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approves  of  very  few.  His  familiarity  with  the 
customs,  manners,  actions,  and  writings  of  tne 
ancients,  makes  him  a  very  delicate  observer  of 
what  occurs  to  him  in  the  pi'esent  world.  He  is 
an  excellent  critic,  and  the  time  of  the  play  is  his 
hour  ol  business;  exactly  at  five  he  passes  through 
New-Inn,  crosses  through  Russell-Court,  and 
takes  a  turn  at  Will's  till  the  play  begins;  he  has 
his  shoes  rubbed,  and  his  periwig  powdered  at 
the  barber's,  as  you  go  into  the  Rose.  It  is  for 
the  good  of  the  audience  when  he  is  at  a  play; 
for  the  actors  have  an  ambition  to  please  him. 

The  person  of  next  consideration  is  Sir  Andrew 
Freeportj  a  merchant  of  great  eminence  in  the 
city  of  London;  a  person  of  indefatigable  indus- 
try, strong  reason  and  great  experience.  His 
notions  of  trade  are  noble  and  generous,  and  (as 
every  rich  man  has  usually  some  sly  way  of  jest- 
ing, which  would  make  no  great  figure  were  he 
not  a  rich  man)  he  calls  the  sea  the  British  Com- 
mon. He  is  acquainted  with  commerce  in  all  its 
parts,  and  will  tell  you  that  it  is  a  stupid  and  bar- 
barous way  to  extend  dominion  by  arms,  for  true 
power  is  to  be  got  by  arts  and  industry.  .  He  will 
often  argue,  that  if  this  part  of  our  trade  were 
well  cultivated,  we  should  gain  from  one  nation; 
and  if  another,  from  another.  I  have  heard  him 
prove,  that  diligence  makes  more  lasting  acquisi- 
tions than  valour,  and  that  sloth  has  ruined  more 
nations  than  the  sword.  He  abounds  in  several 
frugal  maxims,  amongst  which  the  greatest  favour- 
ite IS,  *  A  penny  saved  is  a  penny  got '  A  gene- 
ral trader  of  good  sense  is  pleasanter  company 
than  a  general  scholar;  and  Sir  JJiidrew  having 
a  natural  unaffected  eloquence,  the  perspicuity  ot 
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his  discourse  gives  the  same  pleasure  that  wit 
would  in  another  man.  He  has  made  his  fortunes 
himself;  and  says  that  England  may  be  richer 
than  other  kingdoms,  by  as  plain  methods  as  he 
himself  is  richer  than  other  men;  though  at  the 
same  time  I  can  say  this  of  him,  that  there  is  not 
a  point  in  the  compass  but  blows  home  a  ship  in 
wnich  he  is  an  owner. 

Next  to  Sir  Andrew  in  the  club-room  sits  Cap- 
tain Sentry y^  a  gentleman  of  great  courage,  good 
understanding,  but  invincible  modesty.  He  is 
one  of  those  that  deserve  very  well,  but  are  very 
awkward  at  putting  their  talents  within  the  ob- 
servation of  such  as  should  take  notice  of  them. 
He  was  some  years  a  captain,  and  behaved  him- 
self with  great  gallantry  in  several  engagements, 
and  at  several  sieges;  but  having  a  small  estate  of 
his  own,  and  being  next  heir  to  Sir  Rogerj  he 
has  quitted  a  way  of  life,  in  which  no  man  can 
rise  suitably  to  his  merit,  who  is  not  something 
of  a  courtier,  as  well  as  a  soldier.  I  have  heara 
him  often  lament,  that  in  a  profession  where  merit 
is  placed  in  so  conspicuous  a  view,  impudence 
should  get  the  better  of  modesty.  When  he  has 
talked  to  this  purpose,  1  never  heard  him  make 
a  sour  expression,  but  frankly  confess  that  he 
left  the  world,  because  he  was  not  fit  for  it  A 
strict  honesty  and  an  even  regular  behaviour,  are 
in  themselves  obstacles  to  him  that  must  press 
through  crowds,  who  endeavour  at  the  same  ends 

with  himself,  the  favour  of  a  commander.     He 

« 

•  The  person  here  alluded  to  is  said  to  have  been  the 
(kther  of  admiral  Kempenfelt,  who  was  drowned  in  the 
Boyal  George*  Aug^t,  1782. 
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V.  ill,  however,  in  his  way  of  talk,  excuse  gene- 
rals, for  not  disposing  according  to  men's  desert, 
or  inquiring  into  it:  for,  says  he,  that  great  man 
who  has  a  mind  to  help  me,  has  as  many  to  hreak 
through  to  come  at  me,  as  I  have  to  come  at  him : 
therefore,  he  will  conclude,  that  the  man  who 
would  make  a  figure,  especially  in  a  military  way, 
must  get  over  all  false  modesty,  and  assist  his 
patron  against  the  importunity  of  other  pretend- 
ers, by  a  proper  assurance  in  his  own  vindication, 
lie  says,  it  is  a  civil  cowardice  to  be  backward 
in  asserting  what  you  ought  to  expect,  ?s  it  is  a 
military  fear  to  be  slow  m  attackmg  when  it  is 
your  duty.  With  this  candour  does  the  gentle- 
man speak  of  himself  and  others.  The  same 
frankness  runs  through  all  his  conversation.  The 
military  part  of  his  life  has  furnished  him  with  ma- 
ny adventures,  in  the  relation  of  which  he  is  very 
agreeable  tothecompany;  for  he  is  never  overbear- 
ing, though  accustomed  to  command  men  in  the 
utmost  degree  below  him;  nor  ever  too  obseq^ui- 
ous,  from  ahabit  of  obeying  men  highly  above  him. 
But,  that  our  society  may  not  appear  a  set  of 
humourists,  unacquainted  with  the  gallantries  and 
pleasures  of  the  age,  we  have  among  us  tl.c  g.-il- 
lant  WillHoneycomb*  2i  gentleman  who, accord- 
ing to  his  years,  should  be  in  the  declire  of  his 
life,  but  having  ever  been  very  careful  of  his  per- 
son, and  always  had  a  very  easy  fortune,  time  has 
made  but  very  little  impression,  either  by  wrin- 
kles on  his  forehead,  or  traces  in  his  brain.  His 
person  is  well  turned,  and  of  a  good  height.  Ke 
.B  very  ready  at  that  sort  of  discourse  with  which 

•  This  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  colonel  Cleland. 
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men  usually  entertain  women.  He  has  all  his  life 
dressed  very  well,  and  remembers  habits  as  others 
do  men.  He  can  smile  when  one  speaks  to  him, 
and  laughs  easily.  He  knows  the  historj  of  every 
mode,  and  can  inform  you  from  which  of  the 
French  king's  wenches  our  wives  and  daughters 
had  this  manner  of  curling  their  hair,  that  oi  plac- 
ing their  hoods;  whose  frailty  was  covered  by 
such  a  sort  of  petticoat,  and  whose  vanity  to  show 
her  foot,  made  that  part  of  the  dress  so  short  in 
such  a  year.  In  a  word,  all  his  conversation  and 
knowledge  have  been  in  the  female  world:  as 
other  men  of  his  age  will  take  notice  to  you  what 
such  a  minister  said  upon  such  and  such  an  occa- 
sion, he  will  tell  you,  when  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth danced  at  court,  such  a  woman  was  then 
smitten,  another  was  taken  with  him  at  the  head 
of  his  troop  in  the  Park.  In  all  these  important 
relations,  he  has  ever  about  the  same  time  received 
a  kind  of  glance  or  a  blow  of  a  fan  from  some  cele- 
brated beauty,  mother  of  the  present  Lord  such- 
a-one.  If  you  speak  of  a  young  commoner,  that 
said  a  livelv  thing  in  the  house,  ne  starts  up,  *  He 
has  good  blood  in  his  veins,  Tom  Miraberbegot 
him,  the  rogue  cheated  nie  in  that  afiair;  that 
young  fellow's  mother  used  me  more  like  a  dog 
than  any  woman  I  ever  made  advances  to. '  This 
way  of  talking  of  his  very  much  enlivens  the  con- 
versation among  us  of  a  more  sedate  turn;  and  I 
find  there  is  not  one  of  the  company,  but  myself, 
who  rarely  speak  at  all,  but  speaks  of  him  as  of 
that  sort  of  man  who  is  usuallv  called  a  well-bred 
fine  gentleman.  To  conclude  nis  character,  where 
women  are  not  concerned,  he  is  an  honest  worthy 
•man. 
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I  can  not  tell  whether  I  am  to  account  him  whom 
1  am  next  to  speak  of  as  one  of  our  company;  for 
he  visits  us  but  seldom;  but  when  he  does,  it  adds 
to  every  one  else  a  new  enjoyment  of  himself.  He 
is  a  clergyman,  a  very  philosophic  man,  of  gene- 
ral learnmg,  great  sanctity  of  life,  and  the  most 
exact  good  breeding.  He  has  the  misfortune  to 
be  of  a  very  weak  constitution;  and  consequently 
can  not  accept  of  such  cares  and  business  as  pre- 
ferments in  his  function  would  oblige  him  to:  he 
is  therefore  among  divines  what  a  chamber-coun- 
sellor is  among  lawyers.  The  probity  of  his  mind, 
and  the  integrity  of  his  life,  create  him  followers, 
as  being  eloquent  or  loud  advances  others.  He 
seldom  introduces  the  subject  he  speaks  upon; 
but  we  are  so  far  gone  in  years,  that  he  observes 
when  he  is  among  us,  an  earnestness  to  have  him 
fall  on  some  divine  topic,  which  he  always  treats 
with  much  authority,  as  one  who  has  no  interests 
in  this  world,  as  one  who  is  hastening  to  the  ob- 
ject of  all  his  wishes,  and  conceives  nope  from 
nis  decays  and  infirmities.  These  are  my  w- 
dinary  companions. 

STEELE.  R. 
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Et  quo  guisgtie  fere,  studio  devinctus  adhaeretj 
Aut  quihus  in  rebus  multiim  sumus  ante  morati, 
Aique  in  qui  rationefuii  contenta  mugis  meiis. 
In  somnls  eadcm  plerumque  videmur  oblre,        Lucr. 

What  studies  please,  what  most  deVg-ht, 
And  fill  men's  thoughts,  they  dream  them  o'er  at  nig-ht. 

Creech. 


In  one  of  my  late  rambles,  or  rather  specula- 
tipns,  I  looked  into  the  great  hall  where  the  bank 
is  kept,  and  was  not  a  little  pleased  to  see  the  di- 
rectors, secretaries,  and  clerks,  with  all  the  othei 
members  of  that  wealthy  corporation,  ranged  in 
their  several  stations,  according  to  the  parts  they 
act  in  that  just  and  regular  economy.  This  re- 
vived in  my  memory  the  many  able  discourses 
which  I  had  both  read  and  heard  concerning  the 
decay  of  public  credit,  with  the  methods  of  re- 
storing it,  and  which,  in  my  opinion,  have  al- 
ways oeen  defective,  because  they  have  always 
been  made  with  an  eye  to  separate  interests,  and 
party  principles. 

The  thoughts  of  the  day  gave  my  mind  em- 
ployment for  the  whole  night,  so  that  I  fell  insen- 
sibly into  a  kind  of  methodical  dream,  which  dis- 
posed all  my  contemplations  into  a  vision  or  alle- 
gory, or  what  else  the  reader  shall  please  to  call  it 

Methought  I  returned  to  the  great  hall,  where 
I  had  been  the  morning  before,  but,  to  my  sur- 
prise, instead  of  the  company  thai  I  left  there,  1 
saw,  towards  the  upper  end  of  the  hall,  a  beautiful 
virgin,  seated  on  a  throne  of  gold.     Her  name,  as 
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they  told  me,  was  Public.  Credit  The  walls,  in- 
stead of  being  adorned  with  pictures  and  maps, 
were  hung  with  many  acts  of  parliament  written 
in  gold  letters.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  hall  was 
the  Ma^na  C har t a,  wim  the  act  of  uniformity 
on  tlie  right  hand,  and  the  act  of  toleration  on  the 
left.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  hall  was  the  act  of 
settlement,  which  was  placed  full  in  the  eye  of  the 
virgin  that  Sat  upon  the  throne.  Both  the  sides 
of  the  hall  were  covered  with  such  acts  of  parlia- 
ment as  had  been  made  for  the  establishment  of 
public  funds.  The  lady  seemed  to  set  an  unspeak- 
able value  upon  these  several  pieces  of  furniture, 
insomuch  that  she  often  refreshed  her  eye  with 
them,  and  often  smiled  with  a  secret  pleasure,  as 
she  looked  upon  them;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
showed  a  very  particular  uneasiness,  if  she  saw 
any  thing  approaching  that  might  hurt  them.  She 
appeared,  indeed,  infinitely  timorous  in  all  her 
behaviour:  and,  whether  it  was  from  the  delicacy 
of  her  constitution,  or  that  she  was  troubled  with 
vapours,  as  I  was  afterwards  told  by  one  who  I 
found  was  none  of  her  well-wishers,  she  changed 
colour,  and  startled  at  every  thing  she  heard.  She 
was  likewise,  as  I  afterward  lound,  a  greater 
valetudinarian  than  any  I  had  ever  met  with,  even 
in  her  own  sex,  and  subject  to  such  momentary 
consumptions,  that  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  she 
would  fall  away  from  the  most  florid  complexion, 
and  the  most  healthful  state  of  body,  and  wither 
into  a  skeleton.  Her  recoveries  were  often  as 
sudden  as  her  decays,  insomuch  that  she  would 
revive  in  a  moment  out  of  a  wasting  distemper, 
?iito  a  habit  of  the  highest  health  ana  vigour. 
I  had  very  soon  an  opportunity  of  observing 
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these  quick  turns  and  changes  in  her  constitution. 
There  sat  at  her  feet  a  couple  of  secretaries,  who 
received  every  hour  letters  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  which  the  one  or  the  other  of  them  was 
perpetually  reading  to  her;  and,  according  to  the 
news  she  heard,  to  which  she  was  exceedingly  at- 
tentive, she  changed  colour,  and  discovered  ma-  ^ 
ny  symptoms  of  health  or  sickness. 

Behind  the  throne  was  a  prodigious  heap  of 
bags  of  money,  which  were  piled  upon  one  ano- 
ther so  high  that  they  touched  the  ceiling.  The 
floor,  on  her  right  hand,  and  on  her  left,  w;as  co- 
vered with  vast  sums  of  gold,  that  rose  up  in 
pyramids  on  either  side  of  ner;  but  this  1  dia  not 
so  much  wonder  at,  when  I  heard  upon  inquiry, 
that  she  had  the  same  virtue  in  her  touch,  which 
the  poet  tells  us  a  Lydian  king  was  formerly  pos- 
sessed of:  and  that  she  could  convert  whatever 
she  pleased  into  that  precious  metal. 

After  a  little  dizziness,  and  confused  hurry  of 
thought,  which  a  man  often  meets  with  m  a 
dream,  methought  the  hall  was  alarmed,  the  doors 
flew  open,  and  there  entered  half  a  dozen  of  the 
most  hideous  phantoms  that  I  had  ever  seen,  even 
in  a  dream,  before  that  time.  They  came  in  two 
by  two,  though  matched  in  the  most  dissociable 
manner,  and  mingled  together  in  a  kind  of  dance. 
It  would  be  tedious  to  describe  their  habits  and 
persons;  for  which  reason  1  shall  only  inform  my 
reader  that  the  first  couple  were  Tyranny  and 
Anarchy,  the  second  were  Bigotry  and  Atheism, 
the  third  the  genius  of  a  commonwealth,  and  a 
young  man  oFabout  twenty-two  yeai;s  of  age,* 

•  James  Stuart,  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales. 
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whose  name  I  could  not  learn.  He  had  a  sword 
in  his  right  hand,  which  in  the  dance  he  often 
blandished  at  the  act  of  settlement;  and  a  citizen 
who  stood  by  me,  whispered  in  my  ear,  that  he 
saw  a  sponge  in  his  left  hand.  *  The  dance  of  so 
many  jarring  natures  put  me  in  mind  of  the  sun, 
moon,  and  earth,  in  tne  Rehearsel,  that  danced 
together  for  no  other  end  but  to  eclipse  one 
another. 

The  reader  will  easily  suppose,  by  what  has 
been  before  said,  that  the  lady  on  the  throne  would 
have  been  almost  frighted  to  distraction,  had  she 
seen  but  any  one  of  these  spectres;  what  then  must 
have  been  ner  condition  when  she  saw  them  all 
in  a  body?  she  fainted  and  died  away  at  the  sight 

Et  nequejam  color  est  misto  candore  rubor  if 
Nee  vigor  J  et  vires,  et  quas  modo  visa  placebantg 
Nee  corpus  remanet Ovid. 


-Her  spirits  faint. 


Her  blooming'  cheeks  assume  a  pallid  teint, 
And  scai'ce  her  form  remains. 

There  was  as  great  a  change  in  the  hill  of  mo- 
ney-bags, and  the  heaps  of  money,  the  former 
shrinking  and  falling  into  so  many  empty  bags, 
that  I  now  found  not  above  a  tenth  part  of  them 
had  been  filled  with  money.  The  rest  that  took 
up  the  same  space,  and  made  the  same  figure  as 
the  bags  that  were  really  filled  with  money,  had 
been  blown  up  with  air,  and  called  into  my  me- 
mory the  bags  full  of  wind,  which  Homer  tells  us 
his  hero  received  as  a  present  from  ^olus.    The 

•  In  order  to  wipe  out  the  national  deb*-. 
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great  heaps  of  gold  on  either  side  the  throne 
now  appeared  to  be  only  heaps  of  paper  or  little 
piles  of  notched  sticks,  bound  up  together  in  bun- 
ales  like  Bath  fagots. 

Whilst  I  was  lamenting  this  sudden  desolation 
that  had  been  made  before  me,  the  whole  scene 
vanished.  In  the  room  of  the  frightful  spectres, 
there  now  entered  a  second  dance  of  apparitions, 
very  agreeably  matched  together,  and  made  up 
of  very  amiable  phantoms.  The  first  pair  was 
Liberty  with  Monarchy  at  her  right  hand;  the 
second  was  Moderation,  leading  in  Keligion;  and 
the  third  a  person  whom  I  had  never  seen,*  with 
the  genius  of  Great  Britain.  At  their  first  en- 
trance the  Lady  revived,  the  bags  swelled  to  their 
former  bulk,  the  piles  of  fagots  and  heaps  of  pa- 
per changed  into  pyramids  of  guineas:  and,  for 
*my  own  part,  I  was  so  transported  wi*h  joy,  that 
I  awaked,  though,  I  must  confess,  I  would  fain 
have  fallen  asleep  again  to  have  closed  my  vision, 
if  I  could  have  aone  it 

ADDISON.  C. 
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Egregii  mortakm  altique  si  lent  li? — IIor. 

One  of  uncommon  silence  and  resei*ve. 

An  author,  when  he  first  appears  in  the  world,  is 
very  apt  to  believe  it  has  nothing  to  think  of  but 
his  performances.  With  a  good  share  of  this  vani- 

•  The  elector  of  Hanover,  afterwards  Geoig-e  I. 
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ty  in  my  heart,  I  made  it  my  business  these  three 
days  to  listen  after  my  own  fame,  and  as  I  have 
sometimes  met  with  circumstances  which  did  not 
displease  me,  I  have  been  encountered  by  others 
which  gave  me  as  much  mortification.  It  is  in- 
credible to  think  how  empty  I  have  in  this  time 
observed  some  part  of  the  species  to  be,  what  mere 
blanks  they  are  when  they  first  come  abroad  in  the 
morning;  how  utterly  they  are  at  a  stand  till  they 
are  set  a-going  by  some  paragraph  in  a  newspaper: 
such  persons  are  very  acceptable  to  a  young  autnpr, 
for  they  desire  no  more  in  any  thing  out  to  be  new, 
to  be  agreeable.  If  I  found  consolation  among 
such,  I  was  as  much  disquieted  by  the  incapacity 
of  others.  These  are  mortals  who  have  a  certain 
curiosity  without  pov^er  of  reflection,  and  perused 
my  papers  like  spectators  ratlier  than  readers. 
But  there  m  so  little  pleasure  in  inquiries  that  so 
nearly  concern  ourselves  (it  being  the  worst  way 
in  the  world  to  fame,  to  be  too  anxious  about  it), 
that,  upon  the  whole,  I  resolved  for  the  future,  to 
go  on  in  my  ordinary  way;  and  without  too  much 
fear  or  hope  about  the  business  of  reputation,  to 
be  very  careful  of  the  design  of  my  actions,  but 
very  negligent  of  the  consequences  of  them. 

It  is  an  endless  and  frivolous  pursuit  to  act  by 
any  other  rule  than  the  care  of  satisfying  our  own 
minds  in  what  we  do.  One  would  think  a  silent 
man,  who  concerned  himself  with  no  one  breath- 
ing, should  be  very  little  liable  to  misrepresenta- 
tions; and  yet,  I  remember,  I  was  once  taken  up 
for  a  Jesuit,  for  no  other  reason  but  my  profound 
taciturnity.  It  was  from  this  misfortune,  that  to 
be  out  of  harm's  way,  I  have  ever  since  affected 
crowds.     He  who  comes  into  assemblies  only  to 
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gratify  his  curiosity,  and  not  to  make  a  figure,  en- 
joys the  pleasures  of  retirement  in  a  more  exquisite 
degree  than  he  possibly  could  in  his  closet;  the 
lover,  the  ambitious,  and  the  miser,  are  followed 
thither  by  a  worse  crowd  than  any  they  can  with- 
draw from.  To  be  exempt  from  the  passions  with 
which  others  are  tormented,  is  the  only  pleasing 
solitude.  I  can  very  justly  say  with  the  ancient 
sage,  lam  never  less  alone  than  when  alone.  As 
I  am  insignificant  to  the  company  in  public  places, 
and  as  it  is  visible  I  do  not  come  thither  as  most  do, 
to  show  myself,  I  gratify  the  vanity  of  all  who  pre- 
tend to  make  an  appearance,  and  have  often  as  kind 
looks  from  well-dressed  gentlemen  and  ladies,  as 
a  poet  would  bestow  upon  one  of  his  audience. 
There  are  so  many  gratifications  attend  this  public 
sort  of  obscurity,  that  some  little  distastes  1  daily 
receive  have  lost  their  anguish;  and  I  (Md  the  other 
day,  without  the  least  displeasure,  overhear  one 
say  of  me,  ^That  strange  fellow;'  and  another  an- 
swer,! have  known  the  fellow's  face  these  twelve 
years,  and  so  must  you ;  but  I  believe  you  are  th6 
first  ever  asked  who  he  was.'  There  are,  1  must 
confess,  many  to  whom  my  person  is  as  well 
known  as  that  of  their  nearest  relations,  who  give 
themselves  no  further  trouble  about  calling  me 
by  my  name  or  quality,  but  speak  of  me  very 
currently  by  the  appellation  of  Mr.  What-do-ye- 
call-him. 

To  make  up  for  these  trivial  disadvantages,  I 
have  the  highest  satisfaction  of  beholding  all  na- 
ture with  an  unprejudiced  eye:  and  having  no- 
thing to  do  with  men's  passions  or  interests,  I 
can,  with  the  greatest  sagacity,  consider  their  ta- 
lents, manners,  failings,  and  merits. 
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It  is  remarkable,  that  those  who  want  any  one 
sense,  possess  the  others  with  greater  force  and  vi- 
vacity. Thus  my  want  of  or  rather  resignation  of 
speech,  gives  me  all  the  advantage  of  a  dumb  man. 
I  have,  methinks,  a  more  than  ordinary  penetra- 
tion in  seeing;  and  flatter  myself  that  I  have  look- 
ed into  the  highest  and  lowest  of  mankind,  and 
make  shrewd  guesses,  without  being  admitted  to 
their  conversation,  at  the  inmost  thoughts  and 
reflections  of  all  whom  I  behold.  It  is  from  hence 
that  good  or  ill  fortune  has  no  manner  of  force 
towards  affecting  my  judgment.  I  see  men  flou- 
rishing in  courts,  ana  languishing  in  jails,  with- 
out being  prejudiced  from  their  circumstances  to 
theit  favour  or  disadvantage;  but  from  their  in- 
ward manner  of  bearing  their  condition,  often 
pity  the  prosperous,  and  admire  the  unhappy. 

Those  who  converse  with  the  dumb,  know 
from  the  turn  of  their  eyes,  and  the  changes  of 
their  countenance,  their  sentiments  of  the  objects 
before  them.  1  have  indulged  my  silence  to  such 
an  extravagance,  that  the  few  who  are  intimate 
with  me  answer  my  smiles  with  concurrent  sen- 
tences, and  argue  to  the  very  point  I  shake  my 
head  at,  without  my  speaking.  Will  Honey- 
comb was  very  entertaining  the  other  night  at  a 
play,  to  a  gentleman  who  sat  on  his  right  hand, 
while  I  was  at  his  left.  The  gentleman  believed 
Will  wdiS  talking  to  himself,v^en  upon  my  look- 
ing with  great  approbation  at  a  young  thing  in  a 
box  before  us,  he  said,  ^  1  am  quite  of  another 
opinion.  She  has,  I  will  allow,  a  very  pleasing 
aspect,  but  methinks  that  simplicity  in  her  coun- 
tenance is  rather  childish  than  innocent '  When 
1  observed  her  a  second  time,  he  said,  <  I  grant 
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her  dress  is  very  becoming;  but  perhaps  the 
merit  of  that  choice  is  owing  to  her  mother; 
for  though  (continued  he)  I  allow  a  beauty  to 
be  as  much  to  be  commended  for  the  elegance 
of  her  dress  as  a  wit  for  that  of  his  language;  yet 
if  she  has  stolen  the  colour  of  her  ribands  from 
another,  or  had  advice  about  her  trimmings,  I 
shall  not  allow  her  the  praise  of  dress,  any  more 
than  I  would  call  a  plagiary  an  author.'  When  I 
threw  my  eye  towards  the  next  woman  to  her, 
Will  spoke  what  I  looked,  according  to  his  ro- 
mantic imagination,  in  the  following  manner: 

^  Behold,  you  who  dare,  that  charming  virgin; 
behold  the  beauty  of  her  person  chastised  by  the 
innocence  of  her  thoughts.  Chastity,  good'  na- 
ture, and  affability,  are  the  graces  that  play  in  her 
countenance;  she  knows  she  is  handsome,  but  she 
knows  she  is  good.  Conscious  beauty  adorned 
with  conscious  virtue !  what  a  spirit  is  there  in 
those  eyes!  what  a  bloom  in  that  person!  how  is 
the  whole  woman  expressed  in  her  appearance! 
her  air  has  the  beauty  of  motion,  and  her  look 
the  force  of  language.' 

It  was  prudence  to  turn  away  my  eyes  from  this 
object,  and  therefore  I  turned  them  to  the  thought- 
less creatures  who  make  up  the  lump  of  that  sex, 
and  move  a  knowing  eye  no  more  than  the  por- 
traiture of  insignificant  people  by  ordinary  paint- 
ers, which  are  out  pictures  of  pictures. 

Thus  the  working  of  my  own  mind  is  the  ge- 
neral entertainment  of  my  life:  I  never  enter  into 
the  commerce  of  discourse  with  any  but  my  par- 
ticular friends,  and  net  in  public  even  with  them. 
Such  a  habit  has  perhaps  raised  in  me  uncommon 
rejections:  but  this  effect  I  can  not  communicate 
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but  bv  my  writings.  As  my  pleasures  are  almost 
wholly  confined  to  those  of  the  sight,  I  take  it  for 
a  pecuhar  happiness  that  I  have  always  had  an 
easy  and  familiar  admittance  to  the  fair  sex.  If  1 
never  praised  or  flattered,  I  never  belied  nor  con- 
tradicted them.  As  these  compose  half  the  world ; 
and  are,  by  the  just  complaisance  and  gallantry  of 
our  nation,  the  more  powerful  part  of  our  people, 
I  shall  dedicate  a  considerable  share  of  these  my 
speculations  to  their  service,  and  shall  lead  the 
young  through  all  the  becoming  duties  of  virgin- 
ity, marriage,  and  widowhood.  When  it  is  wo- 
man's day  in  my  works,  I  shall  endeavour  at  a 
style  and  air  suitable  to  their  understanding.  When 
I  say  this,  I  must  be  understood  to  mean,  that  I 
shall  not  lower  but  exalt  the  subject  I  treat  upon. 
Discourse  for  their  entertainment,  is  not  to  be  de- 
based, but  refined.  A  man  may  appear  learned 
without  talking  sentences,  as  in  his  ordinary  ges- 
ture he  discovers  he  can  dance,  though  he  does 
not  cut  capers.  In  a  word,  I  shall  take  it  for  the 
greatest  glory  of  my  work,  if,  amon^  reasonable 
women,  this  paper  may  furnish  tea-taible-talk.  In 
order  to  it,  1  shall  treat  on  matters  which  relate 
to  females,  as  they  are  concerned  to  approach  or 
fly  from  the  other  sex,  or  as  4:hey  are  tied  to  them 
by  blood,  interest,  or  affection.  Upon  this  occa- 
sion I  think  it  but  reasonable  to  declare,  that 
whatever  skill  I  may  have  in  speculation,  I  shall 
never  betray  what  the  eyes  of  lovers  say  to  eacii 
other  in  my  presence.  At  the  same  time  I  shall 
not  think  myself  obliged,  by  this  promise,  to  con- 
ceal any  false  protestations  which  I  observed 
made  by  glances  in  public  assemblies;  but  endea- 
vour to  make  both  sexes  appear  in  their  conduc* 
Vol.  I.— 4 
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what  they  are  in  their  hearts.  By  this  means, 
love,  during  the  time  of  my  speculations,  shall 
be  carried  on  with  the  same  sincerity  as  any  other 
affair  of  less  consideration.  As  this  is  the  great- 
est concern,  men  shall  be  from  henceforth  liable 
to  the  greatest  reproach  for  misbehaviour  in  it 
Falsehood  in  love  shall  hereafter  bear  a  blacker 
aspect  than  infidelity  in  friendship,  or  villany  in 
business.  For  this  great  and  good  end,  all  breaches 
against  that  noble  passion,  the  cement  of  society, 
shall  be  severely  examined.  But  this,  and  all 
other  matters  loosely  hinted  at  now,  and  in  my 
former  pages,  shall  have  their  proper  place  in  my 
following  discourses:  the  present  writing  is  only 
to  admonish  the  world,  that  they  shall  not  find 
me  an  idle  but  a  busy  Spectator. 

STEELE.  •  R. 
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Spedatum  admissi  risum  teneatis?        Hor. 
Admitted  to  the  sight,  would  you  not  laug-h' 

An  opera  may  be  allowed  to  be  extravagantly 
lavish  in  its  decorations,  as  its  only  design  is  to 
gratify  the  senses,  and  keep  up  an  indolent  atten- 
tion in  the  audience.  Common  sense,  however, 
reauires  that  there  should  be  nothing  in  the  scenes 
ana  machines  which  may  appear  childish  and  ab- 
surd. How  would  the  wits  of  king  Charles'  time 
have  laughed  to  have  seen  Nicolini  exposed  to  a 
tempest  m  robes  of  ermine,  and  sailing  m  an  open 
boat  upon  a  sea  of  pasteboard?  What  a  fie^a  of 
raillery  would  they  have  been  led  into,  had  they 
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been  entertained  with  painted  dragons  spitting 
wild  fire,  enchanted  chariots  drawn  by  Flanders 
mares,  and  real  cascades  in  artificial  landscapes! 
A  little  skill  in  criticism  would  inform  us,  that 
shadows  and  realities  ought  not  to  be  mixed  toge- 
ther in  the  same  piece;  and  that  the  scenes  which 
are  designed  as  the  representations  of  nature, 
should  be  filled  with  resemblances,  and  not  with 
the  things  themselves.  If  one  would  represent  a 
wide  champaign  country  filled  with  herds  and 
flocks,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  draw  the  country 
only  upon  the  scenes,  and  to  crowd  several  parte 
of  the  stage  with  sheep  and  oxen.  This  is  joining 
together  inconsistencies,  and  making  the  decora- 
tions partly  real,  and  partly  imaginary.  I  would 
recommend  what  I  have  here  saidto  the  directors, 
as  well  as  to  the  admirers  of  our  modern  opera. 

As  I  was  walking  in  the  streete  about  a  fort- 
night ago,  I  saw  an  ordinary  fellow  carrying  a  cage 
full  of  little  birds  upon  his  shoulder;  and,  as  I  was 
wondering  with  myself  what  use  he  would  put 
them  to,  he  was  met  very  luckily  by  an  acquaint- 
ance who  had  the  same  curiosity.  Upon  his  asking 
what  he  had  upon  his  shoulder,  he  told  him,  that 
he  had  been  buying  sparrows  for  the  opera.  ^  Spar- 
rows for  the  opera!'  says  his  friend,  licking  his 
lips,  ^  what,  are  they  to  be  roasted?'  *  No,  no,  says 
the  other,  ^  they  are  to  enter  towards  the  end  of 
the  first  act,  and  to  fly  about  the  stage.' 

This  strange  dialogue  awakened  my  curiosity 
w  far,  that  I  immediately  bought  the  opera,  by 
which  means  I  perceived,  that  the  sparrows  were 
to  act  the  part  of  singing  birds  in  a  delightful 
grove;  though,  upon  a  nearer  inquiry,  1  found  the 
sparrows  put  the  same  trick  upon  the  audience, 
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that  Sir  Martin  Mar-all^  practised  upon  his  mis- 
tress; for  though  they  flew  in  sight,  the  music 
proceeded  from  a  concert  of  flageolets  and  bird- 
calls which  were  planted  behind  the  scenes.  At 
the  same  time  I  made  this  discovery,  I  found  by 
the  discourse  of  the  actors,  that  there  were  great 
designs  on  foot  for  the  improvement  of  the  opera; 
that  it  had  been  proposed  to  break  down  a  part 
of  the  wall,  and  to  surprise  the  audience  with  a 
party  of  a  hundred  horse,  and  that  there  was 
actually  a  project  of  bringing  the  New-River  in- 
to the  house,  to  be  employed  in  jetteaus  and  wa- 
ter works.  This  project,  as  1  have  since  heard, 
is  postponed  till  the  summer  season;  when  it  is 
thought  the  coolness  that  proceeds  from  foun- 
tains and  cascades  will  be  more  acceptable  and 
refreshing  to  people  of  quality.  In  tne  mean 
time,  to  find  out  a  more  agreeable  entertainment 
for  the  winter-season,  the  opera  of  Rinaldo  is 
filled  with  thunder  and  lightning,  illuminations 
and  fireworks;  which  the  audience  may  look  up- 
on without  catching  cold,  and  indeed  without 
much  danger  of  being  burnt;  for  there  are  seve- 
ral engines  filled  with  water,  and  ready  to  play  at 
a  minute's  warning,  in  case  any  such  acciclent 
should  happen.  However,  as  I  have  a  very  great 
friendship  for  the  owner  of  this  theatre,  1  hope 
that  he  has  been  wise  enough  to  insure  his  house 
before  he  would  let  this  opera  be  acted  in  it. 

It  is  no  wonder,  that  those  scenes  should  be  very 
surprising  which  were  contrived  by  two  poets  of 
different  nations,  and  raised  by  two  magicians  of 
different  sexes.  Armida,  as  we  are  told  in  the  ar- 

•  Tn  Dryden's  comedy. 
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gument,  was  an  Amazonian  enchantress,  and  poor 
Signior  Cassani,  as  we  learn  from  the  persons  re- 
presented, a  Christian  conjurer  (mago  Christia- 
no.)  I  must  confess  I  am  very  much  puzzled  to 
fina  how  an  Amazon  should  be  versed  in  the  black 
art,  or  how  a  good  Christian,  for  such  is  the  part 
of  the  magician,  should  deal  with  the  devil. 

To  consider  the  poet  after  the  conjurers,  I  shall 
give  you  a  taste  or  the  Italian  from  the  first  lines 
of  his  preface.  Eccoti,  benigno  lettore^  un  par- 
to  dipoche  sere^  che  se  ben  nato  di  notte^  nan 
Iperoj  aborto  di  tenebre,  rnh  si  farh  conoscere 
figlio  d'' Apollo  con  qualche  raggio  di  Par- 
nasso,  '  Behold,  gentle  reader,  the  birth  of  a  few 
evenings,  which,  though  it  be  the  ofispring  of  the 
night,  IS  not  the  abortive  of  darkness,  but  will 
make  itself  known  to  be  the  son  of  Apollo,  with 
a  certain  ray  of  Parnassus.'  He  afterwards  pro- 
ceeds to  call  Mynheer  Handel  the  Orpheus  of  our 
age,  and  to  acquaint  us  in  the  same  sublimity  of 
style,  that  he  composed  this  opera  in  a  fortnight. 
Such  are  the  wits,  to  whose  tastes  we  so  ambi- 
tiously conform  ourselves.  The  truth  of  it  is,  the 
finest  writers  among  the  modern  Italians  express 
themselves  in  such  a  florid  form  of  words,  and 
such  tedious  circumlocutions,  as  are  used  by  none 
but  pedants  in  our  own  country;  and  at  the  same 
time  fill  their  writings  with  such  poor  imagina- 
tions and  conceits,  as  our  youths  are  ashamed  of 
before  they  have  been  two  years  at  the  universi- 
ty. Some  may  be  apt  to  think,  that  it  is  the  dif- 
ference of  genms  which  produces  this  difierence 
in  the  works  of  the  two  nations;  but,  to  show  that 
there  is  nothing  in*this,  if  we  look  into  the  writ- 
ings of  the  old  Italians,  such  as  Cicero  and  Vir 
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gil,  we  shall  find  that  the  English  writers,  in  their 
way  of  thinking,  and  expressing  themselves,  re- 
semble those  authors  much  more  than  the  modern 
Italians  pretended  to  do.  And  as  for  the  poet 
himself,  from  whom  the  dreams  of  this  opera  are 
taken,  I  must  entirely  agree  with  Monsieur  Boi- 
leau,  that  one  verse  in  Virgil  is  worth  all  the 
clinquant  or  tinsel  of  Tasso.  ^ 

But  to  return  to  the  sparrows;  there  have  been 
so  many  flights  of  them  let  loose  in  this  opera,  that 
it  is  feared  the  house  will  never  get  rid  of  them ; 
and  that  in  other  plays  they  may  make  their  en- 
trance in  very  wrong  and  improper  scenes,  so  as 
to  be  seen  flying  in  alady's bed-chamber,  or  perch- 
ing upon  a  king's  throne;  besides  the  inconveni- 
ences which  the  heads  of  the  audience  may  some- 
times sufier  from  them.  I  am  credibly  informed, 
that  there  was  once  a  design  of  casting  into  an 
opera  the  story  of  Whittington  and  his  cat,  and 
that  in  order  to  it,  there  had  been  got  together  a 
great  quantity  of  mice;butMr.  Rich,  the  proprie- 
tor of  the  play-house,  very  prudently  consitlered 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  cat  to  kill  them 
all,  and  that  consequently  the  princes  of  the  stage 
might  be  as  much  infested  with  mice,  as  the 
prince  of  the  island  was  before  the  cat's  arrival  up- 
on it;  for  which  reason  he  would  not  permit  it  to 
be  acted  in  his  house.  And,  indeed,  I  can  not 
blame  him;  for,  as  he  said  very  well  upon  that  oc- 
casion, I  do  not  hear  that  any  of  the  performers 
in  our  opera  pretend  to  equal  the  famous  pied  pi- 
per, who  made  all  the  mice  of  a  great  town  in 
Germany  follow  his  music,  jind  by  that  means 
cleared  the  place  of  those  little  noxious  animals. 

Before  I  aismiss  this  paper:  1  must  inform  my 
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reader,  that  I  hear  there  is  a  treaty  on  foot  with 
London  and  Wise*  (who  will  be  appointed  gar- 
deners of  the  play-house)  to  furnish  the  opera  of 
Rinaldo  and  Armida  with  an  orange-grove,  and 
that  the  next  time  it  is  acted,  the  singing-birds 
will  be  personated  by  tom-tits;  the  undertakers 
being  resolved  to  spare  neither  pains  nor  money 
for  the  gratification  of  the  audience. 

ADDISON.  C 
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Credebant  hoc  grande  nefaSf  et  morte  pianduniy 
Sijuvenis  vetulo  non  assurrexerat Juv. 

*Twas  impious  then  (so  much  was  age  rever*d) 

For  youth  to  keep  theu:  seats  when  an  old  man  appear'd. 

I  KNOW  no  evil  under  the  sun  so  great  as  the 
abuse  of  the  understanding,  and  yet  there  is  no 
one  vice  more  common.  It  has  diffused  itself 
through  both  sexes,  and  all  qualities  of  mankind, 
and  there  is  hardly  that  person  to  be  found,  who 
is  not  more  concerned  for  the  reputation  of  wit 
and  sense,  than  of  honesty  and  virtue.  But  this  un- 
happy affectation  of  being  wise  rather  than  honest, 
witty  than  good  natured,  is  the  source  of  most  of 
the  ill  habits  of  life.  Such  false  impressions  are 
owing  to  the  abandoned  writings  of  men  of  wit, 
and  the  awkward  imitation  of  the  rest  of  mankind. 

For  this  reason  Sir  Bogerwos  saying  last  night, 

•  These  were  the  queen's  gardeners  at  this  time,  and 
were  lointlv  concerned  in  writing*  a  book  on  gardeum^. 
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that  he  was  of  opinion  none  but  men  of  fine  parts 
deserved  to  be  nanged.  The  reflections  of  such 
men  are  so  delicate  upon  all  occurrences  which 
they  are  concerned  in,  that  they  should  be  exposed 
to  morethanordinary  infamy  and  punishment,  for 
ofTendinff  against  such  quick  admonitions  as  their 
own  souls  give  them,  and  blunting  the  fine  edge 
of  their  minds  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  are  no 
more  shocked  at  vice  and  folly  than  men  of  slower 
capacities.  There  is  no  greater  monster  in  being, 
than  a  very  ill  man  of  great  parts;  he  lives  like  a 
man  in  a  palsy,  with  one  side  of  him  dead.  While 
perhaps  he  eiijoys  the  satisfaction  of  luxury,  of 
wealth,  of  ambition,  he  hast  lost  the  taste  of  good- 
will, of  friendship,  of  innocence.  Scarecrow,  the 
beggar  in  Lincoln's  Inn-fields,  who  disabled  him- 
self m  his  right  leg,  and  asks  alms  all  day,  to  get 
himself  a  warm  supper  and  a  trull  at  night,  is  not 
half  so  despicable  a  wretch  as  such  a  man  of 
sense.  Thebeggar  has  no  relish  above  sensations; 
he  finds  rest  more  agreeable  than  motion;  and 
while  he  has  a  warm  fire  and  his  doxy,  never  re- 
flects that  he  deserves  to  be  whipped.  Every  man 
who  terminates  his  satisfactions  and  enjoyments 
within  the  supply  of  his  own  necessities  and  pas- 
sions, is,  says  Sir  Roger ^  in  my  eye,  as  poor  a  rogue 
as  Scarecrow.  But,  continued  he,  for  the  loss  of 
public  and  private  virtue,  we  are  beholden  to  your 
men  of  {m^  parts  forsooth;  it  is  with  them  no  mat- 
ter what  is  aone,  so  it  be  done  with  an  air.  But 
to  me,  who  am  so  whimsical  in  a  corrupt  age,  as 
to  act  according  to  nature  and  reason,  a  selfish 
man,  in  the  most  shining  circumstances  and  equi- 
page, appears  in  the  same  condition  with  the  fellow 
above-mentioned,  but  more  contemptible,  in  pro- 
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portion  to  what  more  he  robs  the  public  of,  and 
enjoys  above  him.  1  lay  it  down,  therefore,  for  a 
rule,  that  the  whole  man  is  to  move  together,  that 
every  action  of  any  importance,  is  to  nave  a  pros- 
pect of  public  good;  and  that  the  general  tenden- 
cy of  our  indifferent  actions  ought  to  be  agreeable 
to  the  dictates  of  reason,  of  religion,  of  good 
breeding;  without  this,  a  man,  as  1  have  before 
hinted,  is  hopping  instead  of  walking;  he  is  not 
in  his  entire  and  proper  motion. 

While  the  honest  knight  was  thus  bewildering 
himself  in  good  starts,  I  looked  attentively  upon 
him,  which  made  him,  I  thought,  collect  his  mind 
a  little.  What  I  aim  at,  says  he,  is  to  represent 
that  I  am  of  opinion,  to  polish  our  understandings 
and  neglect  our  manners  is  of  all  things  the  most 
inexcusable.  Reason  should  govern  passion,  but, 
instead  of  that,  you  see,  it  is  often  subservient  to  it, 
and  as  unaccountable  as  one  would  think  it,  a  wise 
man  is  not  always  a  good  man.  This  degeneracy 
is  not  only  the  guilt  of  particular  persons,  but  also 
at  some  times  of  a  whole  people,  and  perhaps  it 
may  appear  upon  examination,  that  the  most  polite 
ages  are  the  least  virtuous.  This  mav  be  attribu- 
ted to  the  folly  of  admitting  wit  and  learning  as 
merit  in  themselves,  without  considering  the  ap- 
plication of  them.  By  this  means  it  becomes  a 
rule,  not  so  much  to  regard  what  we  do,  as  how 
we  do  it.  But  this  false  oeauty  will  not  pass  upon 
men  of  honest  minds  and  true  taste.  Sir  Richard 
Blackmore  says,  with  as  much  good  sense  as  vir- 
tue, ^  It  is  a  mighty  dishonour  and  shame  to  em- 
ploy excellent  faculties  and  abundance  of  wit,  to 
numour  and  please  men  in  their  vices  and  follies. 
The  great  enemy  of  mankind,  notwithstanding  his 
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wit  and  angelic  faculties,  is  the  most  odious  being 
in  the  whole  creation.'  He  goes  on  soon  after  to 
say  very  generously  that  he  undertook  the  writing 
of  this  poem  *  to  rescue  the  muses  out  of  the  hands 
of  ravishers,  to  restore  them  to  their  sweet  and 
chaste  mansions,  and  to  engage  them  in  an  em- 
ployment suitable  to  their  dignity.'  This  certainly 
ought  to  be  the  purpose  of  every  man  who  appears 
i  n  public ;  and  whoever  does  not  proceed  upon  that 
foundation,  injures  his  country  as  fast  as  he  suc- 
ceeds in  his  studies.  When  modesty  ceases  to  be 
I  the  chief  ornament  of  one  sex,  and  integrity  of 
the  other,  society  is  upon  a  wrong  basis,  and  we 
j  shall  be  ever  after,  without  rules  to  guide  our 
•  judgment,  in  what  is  really  becoming  and  orna- 
mental. Nature  and  reason  direct  one  thing,  pas- 
sion and  humour  another:  to  follow  the  dictates 
of  these  two  latter,  is  going  into  a  road  that  is  both 
endless  and  intricate;  when  we  pursue  the  other, 
our  passage  is  delightful,  and  what  we  aim  at 
easily  attainable. 

I  do  not  doubt  but  England  is  at  present  as  po- 
lite a  nation  as  any  in  the  world ;  but  any  man 
who  thinks  can  easily  see,  that  the  affectation  of 
being  gay  and  in  fashion  has  very  near  eaten  up 
our  good  sense  and  our  religion.  Is  there  any 
thing  so  just  as  that  mode  and  gallantry  should  be 
built  upon  exerting  ourselves  in  what  is  proper 
and  agreeable  to  the  institutions  of  justice  and 
piety  among  us?  And  yet,  is  there  any  thing  more 
common  than  that  we  run  in  perfect  contradic- 
tion to  them?  All  which  is  supported  by  no 
other  pretension,  than  that  it  is  done  with  what 
we  call  a  good  grace. 

Nothing  ought  to  be  held  laudable  or  becoming, 
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but  what  nature  itself  should  prompt  us  to  think 
so.  Respect  to  all  kind  of  superiors  is  founded, 
methinks,  upon  instinct;  and  yet  what  is  so  ridicu- 
lous as  age?  I  make  this  abrubt  transition  to  the 
mention  of  this  vice  more  than  any  other,  in  or- 
der to  introduce  a  little  story,  wnich  1  think  a 
pretty  instance  that  the  most  polite  age  is  in  dan- 
ger of  being  the  most  vicious. 

'  It  happened  at  Athens,  during  a  public  repre- 
sentation of  some  play  exhibited  m  honour  of  the 
commonwealth,  tnat  an  old  gentleman  came  too 
late  for  a  place  suitable  to  his  age  and  qualitv. 
Many  of  the  young  gentlemen  who  observed  the 
diflficulty  and  confusion  he  was  in,  made  signs  to 
him  that  they  would  accommodate  him  if  he  came 
where  they  sat.  The  good  man  bustled  through 
the  crowd  accordingly;  c)ut  when  he  cfime  to  the  ( 
seats  to  which  he  was  invited,  the  jest  was  to  sit 
close,  and  expose  him,  as  he  stood,  out  of  counte-  ' 
nance,  to  the  whole  audience.  The  frolic  went 
round  all  the  Athenian  benches.  But  on  those  oc-  ; 
casions,  there  were  also  particular  places  assigned 
for  foreigners;  when  the  good  man  skulked  to- 
wards the  boxes  appointed  for  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, that  honest  people,  more  virtuous  than  - 
polite,  rose  up  all  to  a  man,  and  with  the  greatest 
respect  received  him  among  them.  The  Athe- 
nians being  suddenly  touched  with  a  sense  of  the 
Spartan  virtue,  and  their  own  degeneracy,  gave 
a  thunder  of  applause;  and  the  old  man  cried  out, 
"  The  Athenians  understand  what  is  good,  but 
the  Lacedaemonians  practise  it" 

STEELE.  R. 
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Somnia,  tcrrores  magicos,  miracuhf  sasasy 
Noctumos  lemuresy  portentaque  Thessaia  rides?  Hor. 

Visions,  and  ma^c  spells,  can  you  despise. 
And  laugh  at  witches,  ghosts,  and  prodigies.' 

Going  yesterday  to  dine  with  an  old  acquaint- 
ance, I  had  the  misfortune  to  find  his  whole  fami- 
ly very  much  dejected.  Upon  asking  him  the  oc- 
casion of  it,  he  told  me,  that  his  wife  had  dreamed 
a  strange  dream  the  night  before,  which  they  were 
afraid  portended  some  misfortune  to  themselves, 
or  to  their  children.  At  her  coming  into  the  room, 
1  observed  a  settled  melancholy  in  her  counte- 
nance, which  I  should  have  been  troubled  for,  had 
I  not  heard  from  whence  it  proceeded.  We  were 
no  sooner  sat  down,  but  after  having  looked  upon 
me  a  little  while,  ^  My  dear,  (says  sTie,  turning  to 
her  husband)  you  may  now  see  the  stranger  that 
was  in  the  candle  last  night'  Soon  after  this,  as 
they  began  to  talk  of  family  affairs,  a  little  boy  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  table,  told  her,  that  he  was  to 
go  into  join-hand  on  Thursday.  *  Thursday  (says 
she)  no,  child,  if  it  please  God,  you  shall  not  be- 
gin upon  Childermas-day;  tell  your  writing-mas- 
ter, that  Friday  will  be  soon  enough.'  I  was  re- 
flecting with  myself  on  the  oddness  of  her  fancy, 
and  wondering  that  any  body  would  establish  it 
as  a  rule  to  lose  a  day  in  every  week.  In  the 
midst  of  these  my  musings,  she  desired  me  to 
reach  her  a  little  salt  upon  the  point  of  my  knife, 
which  I  did  in  such  a  trepidation  and  hurry  of 
obedience,  that  I  let  it  drop  by  the  way;  at  which 
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she  immediately  startled,  and  said  it  fell  towards 
her.  Upon  this  1  looked  very  blank;  and,  observ- 
ing the  concern  of  the  whole  table,  began  to  con- 
sider myself,  with  some  confusion,  as  a  person 
that  haa  brought  a  disaster  upon  the  family.  The 
lady,  however,  recovering  nerself,  after  a  little 
space,  said  to  her  husband,  with  a  siffh,  *  My 
dear,  misfortunes  never  come  single. '  My  friend, 
1  found,  acted  but  an  underpart  at  his  table,  and 
being  a  man  of  more  good  nature  than  understand- 
ing, thinks  himself  ooliged  to  fall  in  with  all  the 
passions  and  humours  of  his  yoke-fellow:  'Do 
you  not  remember,  child  (says  she)  that  the 

f)igeon-house  fell  the  very  afternoon  that  our  care- 
ess  wench  spilt  the  salt  upon  the  table?'  '  Yes, 
(says  he)  my  dear,  and  the  next  post  brought  us 
an  account  of  the  battle  of  Almanza.'  The  reader 
may  guess  at  the  figure  1  made,  after  having  done 
all  this  mischief,  I  dispatched  my  dinner  as  soon 
as  I  could,  with  my  usual  taciturnity;  when,  to  my 
utter  confusion,  the  lady  seeing  me  quitting  my 
knife  and  fork,  and  laymg  them  across  one  ano- 
ther upon  my  plate,  desired  me  that  I  would  hu- 
mour ner  so  far  as  to  take  them  out  of  that  figure, 
and  place  them  side  by  side.  What  the  absurdi- 
ty was  which  I  had  committed  I  did  not  know, 
but  I  supposed  there  was  some  traditionary  super- 
stition in  it;  and,  therefore,  in  obedience  to  the 
lady  of  the  house,  1  disposed  of  my  knife  and 
fork  in  two  parallel  lines,  which  is  the  figure  I 
shall  always  lay  them  in  for  the  future,  though  I 
do  not  know  any  reason  for  it. 

It  is  not  dijB&cult  for  a  man  to  see  that  a  person 
has  conceived  an  aversion  to  him.  For  my  own 
part,  I  quickly  found,  by  the  lady^s  looks,  that  she 
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regarded  me  as  a  very  odd  kind  of  a  fellow,  with 
an  unfortunate  aspect.  For  which  reason,  I  to  jk 
my  leave  immediately  after  dinner,  and  withdrew 
to  my  own  Ioda;ings.  Upon  my  return  home,  I 
fell  into  a  prolbund  contemplation  on  the  evils 
that  attend  these  superstitious  follies  of  mankind; 
how  they  subject  us  to  imaginary  aifflictions,  and 
additional  sorrows,  that  do  not  properly  come 
within  our  lot.  As  if  the  natural  calamities  of 
life  were  not  sufficient  for  it,  *we  turn  the  most 
indifferent  circumstances  into  misfortunes,  and. 
suffer  as  much  from  trifling  accidents,  as  from 
real  evils.  I  have  known  tne  shooting  of  a  star 
spoil  a  night's  rest;  and  have  seen  a  man  in  love 
grow  pale  and  lose  his  appetite,  upon  the  plucking 
of  a  merry-thought.  A  screech-owl  at  midnight 
has  alarmed  a  family  more  than  a  band  of  rob- 
bers; nay,  the  voice  of  a  cricket  hath  struck  more 
terror  than  the  roaring  of  a  lion.  There  is  no- 
thing so  inconsiderable,  which  may  not  appear 
dreadful  to  an  imagination  that  is  filled  with 
omens  and  prognostics.  A  rusty  nail,  or  a  crook- 
ed pin,  shoot  up  into  prodigies. 

I  remember  1  was  once  in  a  mixed  assembly, 
that  was  full  of  noise  and  mirth,  when,  on  a  sud- 
den, an  old  woman  unluckily  observed  there 
were  thirteen  of  us  in  company.  The  remark 
struck  a  panic  terror  into  several  who  were  pre- 
sent, insomuch,  that  one  or  two  of  the  ladies  were 
going  to  leave  the  room;  but  a  friend  of  mine 
taking  notice,  that  one  of  our  female  companions 
was  big  with  child,  affirmed  there  were  fourteen 
in  the  room,  and  that,  instead  of  portending  one 
of  the  company  should  die,  it  plainly  foretold 
one  of  them  should  be  born.  Had  not  my  friend 
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found  this  expedient  to  break  the  omen,  I  ques- 
tion not  but  half  the  women  in  the  company 
would  liave  fallen  sick  that  very  night. 

An  old  maid,  that  is  troubled  with  the  vapours, 
produces  infinite  disturbances  of  this  kind  among 
ner  friends  and  neighbours.  1  knew  a  maiden  aunt 
of  a  great  family  who  is  one  of  those  antiquated 
Sybils,  that  forebodes  and  prophesies  from  one 
end  of  the  year  to  the  other.  She  is  always  see- 
ing apparitions,  and  hearing  death-watches,  and 
was  tne  other  day  almost  frighted  out  of  her  wits 
by  the  great  house-dog,  that  howled  in  the  stable, 
at  a  time  when  she  lay  ill  of  the  tooth-ach.  Such 
an  extravagant  cast  of  mind  engages  multitudes 
of  people  not  only  in  impertinent  terrors,  but  in 
supernumerary  duties  of  life,  and  arises  from  that 
fear  and  ignorance  which  are  natural  to  the  soul 
of  man.  The  horror  with  which  we  entertain  the 
thouffhts  of  death,  or,  indeed,  of  any  future  evil, 
and  the  uncertainty  of  its  approach,  fill  a  melan- 
choly mind  with  innumerable  apprehensions  and 
suspicions,  and  consequently  dispose  it  to  the 
observation  of  such  groundless  prodigies  and  pre- 
dictions. For  as  it  is  the  chief  concern  of  wise 
men,  to  retrench  the  evils  of  life,  by  the  reasonings 
of  philosophy;  it  is  the  employment  of  fools  to 
multiply  tnem  by  the  sentiments  of  superstition. 

For  my  own  part,  I  should  be  very  much  trou- 
oled  were  1  enciued  with  this  divining  quality, 
though  it  should  inform  me  truly  of  every  thing 
that  can  befal  me.  I  would  not  anticipate  the 
relish  of  any  happiness,  nor  feel  the  weiglit  o* 
any  misery,  before  it  actually  arrives. 

1  know  but  one  way  of  fortifying  my  soul 
against  the  gloomy  presages  and  terrors  of  mind. 
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and  that  is  by  securing  to  myself  the  friendship 
and  protection  of  that  Being  who  disposes  of 
events,  and  governs  futurity.  He  sees,  at  one 
view,  the  whole  thread  of  my  existence;  not  only 
that  part  of  it  which  I  have  already  passed  through, 
but  that  which  runs  forward  into  ail  the  depths  of 
eternity.  When  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep,  I  recom- 
mend myself  to  his  care,  when  I  awake,  1  give 
myself  up  to  his  direction.  Amidst  all  the  evils 
that  threaten  me,  1  will  look  up  to  him  for  help, 
and  question  not  but  that  he  will  either  avert 
them,  or  turn  them  to  my  advantage.  Though 
I  know  neither  the  time  nor  the  manner  of  the 
death  I  am  to  die,  I  am  not  at  all  vsolicitous  about 
it"  because  I  am  sure  that  he  knows  them  both, 
and  that  he  will  not  fail  to  comfort  and  support 
me  under  them. 

ADDISON.  C. 
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At  Venus  ohscuro  gradientes  dere  sepsit, 
Et  muUo  nebulas  circum  Deafudit  amiciu, 
Cemere  ne  quia  eoa Viho. 

They  inarch  obscure,  for  Venus  kindly  shrouds 

With  mists  their  persons^  and  involves  in  clouds.   DrtdeiC 

I  SHALL  here  communicate  to  the  world  a  cou- 
ple of  letters,  which,  I  believe,  will  give  the 
readers  as  good  an  entertainment  as  any  that  I 
am  able  to  lurnish  him  with,  and  therefore,  shall 
make  no  apology  for  them. 
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TO  THE  SPECTATOR,  ^'C, 
*SIR, 

*  I  am  one  of  the  directors  of  the  society  for 
the  reformation  of  manners;  and  therefore,  think 
myself  a  proper  person  for  your  correspondence. 
I  nave  thoroughly  examined  the  present  state  of 
religion  in  Great  Britain,  and  am  able  to  acquaint 
you  with  the  predominant  vice  of  every  market- 
town  in  the  whole  island.     I  can  tell  you  the 

Erogress  that  virtue  has  made  in  all  our  cities, 
oroughs,  and  corporations;  and  know  as  well  the 
evil  practices  that  are  committed  in  Berwick  or 
Exeter,  as  what  is  done  in  my  own  family.  In  a 
word,  Sir,  I  have  my  correspondents  in  the  re- 
motest parts  of  the  nation,  who  send  me  up 
punctual  accounts,  from  time  to  time,  of  all  the 
little  irregularities  that  fall  under  their  notice  in 
their  several  districts  and  divisions. 

I  am  no  less  acquainted  with  the  particular 
quarters  and  regions  of  this  great  town,  than  with 
trie  different  parts  and  distrioutions  of  the  whole 
nation.     I  can  describe  every  parish  by  its  im- 

f)ieties,  and  can  tell  you  in  which  of  our  streets 
ewdness  prevails,  which  gaming  has  taken  the 
possession  of,  and  where  drunkenness  has  got 
the  better  of  them  both.  When  I  am  disposed 
to  raise  a  fine  for  the  poor,  I  know  the  lanes  and 
alleys  that  are  inhabited  by  common  swearers. 
When  I  would  encourage  the  hospital  of  Bride- 
well, and  improve  the  hempen  manufacture,  I 
am  very  well  acquainted  with  all  the  haunts  and 
resorts  of  female  night-walkers. 

*  After  this  short  account  of  myself,  I  must  lei 
you  know,  that  the  design  of  this  paper  is  to  give 
you  information  of  a  certain  irregular  assembly, 

Vol.  I.— 6 
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which  I  think  falls  very  properly  under  your  ob- 
servation, especially  since  tne  persons  it  is  com- 
posed of  are  criminals  too  considerable  for  the 
animadversions  of  our  society.  I  mean,  sir,  the 
Midnight  Mask,  which  has  of  late  been  very  fre 
quently  held  in  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  parts 
of  the  town,  and  which  I  hear  will  oe  continued 
with  additions  and  improvements.  (See  No.  14 
and  101.)  As  all  the  persons  who  compose  this 
lawless  assembly  are  masked,  we  dare  not  attack 
any  of  them  in  our  way,  lest  we  should  send  a 
woman  of  quality  to  fir ide well,  or  a  peer  of 
Great  Britain  to  the  Compter:  besides  that,  their 
numbers  are  so  very  great,  that  I  am  afraid  they 
would  be  able  to  rout  our  whole  fraternity,  though 
we  were  accompanied  with  all  our  guard  of  con- 
stables. Both  these  reasons,  which  secure  them  ^ 
from  our  authority,  make  th«m  obnoxious  to 
yours;  as  both  their  disguise  and  their  numbers, 
will  give  no  particular  person  reason  to  think 
himself  affronted  by  you. 

*  If  we  are  rightly  informed,  the  rules  that  are 
observed  by  this  new  society,  are  wonderfully 
contrived  for  the  advancement  of  cuckoldom. 
The  women  either  come  by  themselves,  or  are 
introduced  by  friends,  who  are  obliged  to  q^uit 
them  upon  their  first  entrance,  to  the  conversation 
of  any  body  that  addresses  himself  to  them. 
There  are  several  rooms  where  the  parties  may 
retire,  and,  if  they  please,  show  their  faces  by 
consent.  Whispers,  squeezes,  nods,  and  embraces, 
are  the  innocent  freedoms  of  the  place.  In  short, 
the  whole  design  of  this  libidinous  assembly  seems 
to  termins^te  in  assignations  and  intrigues;  and  I 
J)ope  you  will  take  efifectual  methods  by  your 
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public  advice  and  admonitions,  to  prevent  such  a 
promiscuous  multitude  of  both  sexes  from  meet- 
ing together  in  so  clandestine  a  manner.     I  am 
*  Your  humble  servant, 

*  and  fellow  labourer,        T.  B. ' 

Not  long  after  the  perusal  of  this  letter,  I  re- 
ceived another  upon  the  same  subject,  which  by 
the  date  and  style  of  it,  I  take  to  be  written  by 
some  young  templar. 

<  SIR,  Middle-  Temple,  1710-11. 

*  When  a  man  has  been  guilty  of  any  vice  or 
folly,  I  think  the  best  atonement  he  can  make  for 
it,  is  to  warn  others  not  to  fall  into  the  like.  In 
order  to  this,  I  must  acquaint  you,  that  some  time 
in  February  last  I  went  to  the  Tuesday's  masque- 
rade. Upon  my  first  going  in  I  was  attacked  by 
half  a  dozen  female  quakers,  who  semeed  willing 
to  adopt  me  for  a  brother;  but,  upon  a  nearer 
examination,  1  found  they  were  a  sivSterhood  of 
coquettes,  disguised  in  that  precise  habit.  I  was 
soon  after  taken  out  to  dance,  and,  as  1  fancied, 
by  a  woman  of  the  first  quality,  for  she  was  very 
tall,  and  moved  gracefully.  As  soon  as  the  mi- 
nuet was  over,  we  ogled  one  another  throudi  our 
masks;  and,  as  I  am  very  well  read  in  Waller,  1 
repeated  to  her  the  four  following  verses  out  of 
his  poem  to  Vandyke. 

The  heedless  lover  does  not  know 
Whose  eyes  they  are  th  it  wound  him  so; 
But  confounded  with  thy  art, 
Inquires  her  name  that  has  his  heart 

*  I  pronounced  these  words  with  such  a  Ian- 
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fuishing  air,  that  I  had  some  reason  to  conclude 
had  made  a  conquest.  She  told  me  that  she 
hoped  my  face  was  not  a-kin  to  my  tongue;  and 
looking  upon  her  watch,  I  accidentally  disco- 
vered the  figure  of  a  coronet  on  the  back  part 
of  it.  I  was  so  transported  with  the  thought  of 
such  an  amour,  that  1  plied  her  from  one  room  to 
another,  with  all  the  gallantries  I  could  invent; 
and  at  length  brought  things  to  so  happy  an  issue, 
that  she  gave  me  a  private  meeting  the  next  day, 
without  page  or  footman,  coach  or  equipage.  My 
lieart  danced  in  rapture;  but  1  had  not  nved  in 
this  golden  dream  above  three  days,  before  I 
founa  good  reason  to  wish  that  I  had  continued 
true  to  my  laundress.  1  have  since  heard,  by  a 
very  great  accident,  that  this  fine  lady  does 
not  live  far  from  Covent-Garden,  and  that  I  am 
not  the  first  cully  whom  she  has  passed  herself 
upon  for  a  countess. 

'  Thus,  sir,  you  see  how  I  have  mistaken  a  cloud 
for  a  Juno;  and  if  you  can  make  any  use  of  this 
adventure,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  pos- 
sibly be  as  vain  young  coxcombs  as  mvseli,  I  dc 
most  heartily  give  you  leave.     I  am,  Sir, 

^  Your  most  humble  admirer,  B.  L.' 

I  design  to  visit  the  next  masquerade  myself, 
m  the  same  habit  I  wore  at  Grand  Cairo;  (see 
No  1.)  and  till  then  shall  suspend  my  judgment 
of  this  midnight  entertainment. 

ADDISON.  C. 
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■Tigris  agit  rabid  i  cum  ilgn'ile  pacern 


Perpetucmii  uevia  inter  se  convenit  ursis.  Juv. 

Tiger  with  tiger,  bear  witli  bear,  you'll  find 

In  leagfues  oftensive  and  defensive  join'd.         Tate. 

Man  is  said  to  be  a  sociable  animal,  and,  as  an 
instance  of  it,  we  may  observe,  that  we  take  all 
occasions  and  pretences  of  forming  ourselves  into 
those  little  nocturnal  assemblies,  whicli  are  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  Clubs.  Wlien  a  set 
of  men  find  themselves  agree  in  any  particular, 
though  never  so  trivial,  they  establish  tncmselves 
into  a  kind  of  fraternity,  and  meet  once  or  twice 
a  week  upon  the  account  of  such  a  fantastic  re- 
semblance. I  know  a  considerable  market-town, 
in  which  there  was  a  club  of  fat  men,  that  did  not 
come  together,  as  you  may  well  suppose,  to  enter- 
tain one  another  with  sprightliness  and  wit,  but 
to  keep  one  another  in  countenance:  the  room 
where  the  club  met  was  something  of  the  largest, 
and  had  two  entrances,  the  one  by  a  door  of  a 
moderate  size,  and  the  other  by  a  pair  of  folding 
doors.  If  a  candidate  for  this  corpulent  club 
could  make  his  entrance  through  the  first,  he  was 
looked  upon  as  unqualified;  but  if  he  stuck  in  the 
passage,  and  could  not  force  his  way  through  it, 
the  folding  doors  were  immediately  thrown  open 
for  his  reception,  and  he  was  saluted  as  a  brother. 
]  have  heard  that  this  club,  though  it  consisted 
but  of  fifteen  persons,  weighed  above  three  ton. 

In  opposition  to  this  society,  there  sprung  up 
another  composed  of  scarecrows  and  skeletons, 
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who  being  very  meagi^e  and  Envious,  did  all  they 
could  to  thwart  the  designs  of  their  bulky  bre- 
thren, whom  they  represented  as  men  of  dan- 
gerous principles;  till,  at  length,  they  worked 
them  out  of  tne  favour  of  the  people,  and  conse- 
quently out  of  the  magistracy.  These  factions 
tore  the  corporation  in  pieces  for  several  years, 
till  at  length  they  came  to  this  accommoaation, 
that  the  two  bailiffs  of  the  town  should  be  an 
nually  chosen  out  of  the  two  clubs;  by  which 
means  the  principal  magistrates  are  to  this  day 
coupled  like  rabbits,  one  fat  and  one  lean. 

Every  one  has  heard  of  the  club,  or  ratlier  the 
confederacy  of  the  Kings.  This  grand  alliance 
was  formed  a  little  after  the  return  of  king 
Charles  II.  and  admitted  into  it  men  of  all  quali- 
ties and  professions,  provided  the)r  agreed  in  the 
surname  of  King,  which,  as  they  imagined,  suf- 
ficiently declared  the  owners  of  it  to  be  alto- 
gether untainted  with  republican  or  anti-mon- 
archical principles. 

A  christian  name  has  likewise  been  often  used 
as  a  badge  of  distinction,  and  made  the  occasion 
of  a  club.  That  of  the  George's,  which  used  to 
meet  at  the  sign  of  the  George,  on  St.  George's 
day,  and  swear  before  George,  is  still  fresh  in 
every  one's  memory. 

There  are  at  present,  in  several  parts  of  this 
city,  what  they  call  Street-Clubs,  in  which  the 
chief  inhabitants  of  the  street  converse  together 
every  night.  I  remember,  upon  my  inquiring 
after  lodgings  in  Ormond  street,  the  landlord,  to 
recommend  that  quarter  of  the  town,  told  me, 
there  was  at  that  time  a  very  good  club  in  it;  he 
also  told  me,  upon  further  discourse  with  him, 
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that  two  or  three  noisy  country  squires,  who 
were  settled  there  the  year  before,  had  consider- 
ably flunk  the  price  of  house-rent;  and  tliat  the 
club,  to  prevent  the  like  inconveniences  for  the 
future,  had  thoughts  of  taking  every  house  that 
became  vacant  into  their  own  hands,  till  they  had 
found  a  tenant  for  it,  of  a  sociable  nature  and  • 
good  conversation. 

The  Hum-drum  club,  of  wMiich  I  was  formerly 
an  unworthy  member,  was  made  up  of  very  hon- 
est gentlemen,  of  peaceable  disj){)sitions,  that 
used  to  sit  together,  smoke  their  i)ij)es,  and  say 
nothing,  till  midnij^ht.  The  jMum  Club,  as  I  am 
informed,  is  an  institution  of  the  same  nature, 
and  as  great  an  enemy  to  noise. 

After  these  two  innocent  societies,  I  can  not 
forbear  mentioning  a  very  mischievous  one,  that 
was  erected  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  II.  I 
mean  the  Club  of  Duellists,  in  which  none  w^as 
to  be  admitted  that  had  not  fought  his  man.  The 
president  of  it  was  said  to  have  killed  half  a  dozen 
in  single  combat;  and  as  for  the  other  members, 
they  1x)ok  their  seats  according;  to  the  number  of 
their  slain.  There  was  likewise  a  side-table,  foi 
such  as  had  only  drawn  blood,  and  shown  a  lauda- 
ble ambition  of  taking  the  first  opportunity  to 
qualify  themselves  for  the  first  table.  This  club, 
consisting  only  of  men  of  honour,  did  not  con- 
tinue long,  most  of  the  members  of  it  bein^  put  to 
the  sword,  or  hanged,  a  little  after  its  institution. 

Our  modern  celebrated  clubs  are  founded  upon 
eating  and  drinking,  which  are  points  wherein 
most  men  agree,  and  in  which  the  learned  and 
the  illiterate,  the  dull  and  the  airy,  the  philoso- 
pher and  the  buffoon,  can  all  of  them  bear  a  part 
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The  Kit-Cat*  itself  is  said  to  have  taken  its  ori- 
ginal from  a  mutton-pie.  The  Beef-Steakt  and 
OctoberJ  clubs,  are  neither  of  them  averse  to 
eating  and  drinking,  if  we  may  form  a  judgment 
of  them  from  their  respective  titles. 

When  men  are  thus  knit  together,  by  a  love  of 
society,  not  a  spirit  of  faction,  and  dp  not  meet 
to  censure  or  annoy  those  that  are  absent,  but  to 
enjoy  one  another;  when  they  are  thus  combined 
for  their  own  improvement,  or  for  the  good  of 
others,  or  at  least  to  relax  themselves  from  the 
business  of  the  day,  by  an  innocent  and  cheerful 

•  This  club,  consisting'  of  the  most  distingtiished  wits  and 
statesmen  among  the  Whigs,  met  in  Sliire-lane,  and  was 
named  from  a  pastry-cook  (Christopher  Cat),  who  was 
famous  for  making  mutton-pies,  which  constantiy  formed  a 
part  of  their  refreshment.  The  portraits  of  its  members 
were  done  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller.  In  order  to  adapt  them 
to  the  height  of  the  club-room,  the  pictures  were  painted 
of  a  size  less  than  a  whole,  and  larger  than  a  half  length, 
admitting  only  one  arm;  and  hence  all  pictures  of  that  size 
have  since  been  called  Kit-Cata,  . 

i;  See  Dr.  King's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  290.  8vo  edit.  1776. 
This  club.also  consisted  of  the  chief  wits  and  greatest  men 
in  the  kingdom.  It  is  said,  that  Mrs.  Woffing^on,  the  only 
woman  in  it,  was  president  Richai*d  Estcourt,  the  come- 
dian, was  their  providore;  and,  as  an  honourable  badge  of 
his  office,  wore  a  small  gridiron  of  gold  hung  round  his 
neck  with  a  g^*een  silk  riband. 

+  Swift,  in  a  letter  to  Stella,  (London,  Feb.  10, 1710-11), 
says,  "  W'e  are  plagued  here  with  an  October  club;  that  is, 
a  set  of  above  a  hundred  parliament  men  of  the  country, 
'who  drink  October  beer  at  home,  and  meet  every  evening 
at  a  tavern  near  the  parliament,  to  consult  affairs,  and  drive 
things  on  to  extremes  agsunst  the  Whigfs,  to  call  the  old 
mimstiy  to  account,  and  get  oiTfive  or  six  heads." 
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conversation,  there  may  be  something  very  use- 
ful in  these  little  institutions  and  establishments. 
I  can  not  forbear  concluding  this  paper  with  a 
scheme  of  laws  that  I  met  with,  upon  a  wall  in  a 
little  alehouse:  howl  came  thither,  I  may  inform 
my  reader  at  a  more  convenient  time.  These 
laws  were  enacted  by  a  knot  of  artisans  and  me- 
chanics, who  used  to  meet  every  night;  and  as 
there  is  something  in  them,  which  gives  us  a 
pretty  picture  of  low  life,  I  shall  transcribe  them 
word  for  word. 

RULES  to  he  observed  in  the  Two-penny  Cluby 
erected  in  thisplace,  for  the  preservation  of 
friendship  ana  good  neighbourhood, 

I.  Every  member  at  his  first  coming  in  shall 
lay  down  his  two-pence. 

II.  Every  memoer  shall  fill  his  pipe  out  of  his 
own  box. 

III.  If  any  member  absents  himself,  he  shall 
forfeit  a  penny  for  the  use  of  the  club,  unless  in 
case  of  sickness  or  imprisonment. 

IV.  1  f  any  member  swears  or  curses,  his  neigh- 
bour may  give  him  a  kick  upon  the  shins. 

V.  If  any  member  tells  stories  in  the  club  that 
are  not  true,  he  shall  forfeit  for  every  third  lie 
a  half-penny. 

VI.  If  any  member  strikes  another  wrongfully, 
he  shall  pay  his  club  for  him. 

VII.  If  any  member  brings  his  wife  into  the 
club,  he  shall  pay  for  whatever  she  drinks  or 
smokes. 

VIIL  If  any  member's  wife  comes  fo  fetch 
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him  home  from  the  club,  she  shall  speak  to  him 
without  the  door. 

IX.  If  any  member  calls  another  a  cuckold,  he 
shall  be  turned  out  of  the  club. 

X.  None  shall  be  admitted  into  the  club  that 
is  of  the  same  trade  with  any  member  of  it. 

XI.  None  of  the  club  shall  have  his  clothes  or 
shoes  made  or  mended,  but  by  a  brother  mem- 
ber. 

XII.  No  nonjuror  shall  be  capable  of  being  a 
member. 

The  morality  of  this  little  club  is  guarded  by 
such  wholesome  laws  and  penalties,  that  I  ques- 
tion not  but  my  reader  will  be  as  well  pleased 
with  them,  as  he  would  have  been  with  the  Leges 
Convivales  of  Ben  Jonson,  the  regulations  of  an 
old  Roman  club  cited  by  Lipsius,  or  the  rules  of 
a  Symposium  in  an  ancient  Greek  author. 

ADDISON.  C. 
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Non  aUterqucim  qui  adverso  vtxjlumine  lembum 

Memigiia  subigit:  si  hrachia  forte  remisit^ 

Jttque  ilium  inprascepa  provw  rapit  aheus  arnni*      Yms. 

So  the  boat's  brawny  crew  the  current  stem; 
And,  slow  advancing,  struggle  with  the  stream: 
But  if  they  slack  their  hands  or  cease  to  strive. 
Then  down  the  flood  with  headlong  haste  they  drive. 

Drtueit. 

It  is  with  much  satisfaction  that  I  hear  this 
great  city  inquiring,  day  by  day,  after  these  my 
pBpers,  and  receiving  my  morning  lectures  with 
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a  becoming  seriousness  and  attention.  My  pub- 
lisher tells  me  that  there  are  already  three  thou- 
sand of  them  distributed  every  day;  so  that  if  1 
allow  twenty  readers  to  every  paper,  which  1 
look  upon  as  a  modest  computation,  I  may  reckon 
about  three  score  thousand  disciples  in  London 
and  Westminster,  who  I  hope  will  take  care  to 
distinguish  themselves  from  the  thoughtless  herd 
of  their  ignorant  and  inattentive  brethren.  Since 
1  have  raised  to  myself  so  great  an  audience,  I 
shall  spare  no  pains  to  make  their  instruction 
agreeable,  and  their  diversion  useful.  For  which 
reasons  I  ^shall  endeavour  to  enliven  morality 
with  wit,  and  to  temper  wit  with  morality,  that 
my  readers  may,  if  possible,  both  ways  find  their 
account  in  the  speculation  of  the  day.  And  to 
the  end  that  their  virtue  and  discretion  may 
not  be  short,  transient,  intermitting  starts  of 
thought,  I  have  resolved  to  refresh  their  memo- 
ries from  dav  to  day,  till  I  have  recovered  them 
out  of  that  desperate  state  of  vice  and  folly  into 
which  the  age  is  fallen.  The  mind  that  lies  fal- 
low but  a  single  day,  sprouts  up  in  follies  that 
are  only  to  be  killed  by  a  constant  and  assiduous 
culture.  It  was  said  of  Socrates,  that  he  brought 
philosophy  down  from  heaven,  to  inhabit  among 
men :  and  I  shall  be  ambitious  to  have  it  said  of 
me,  that  I  have  brought  philosophy  out  of  closets 
and  libraries,  schools  and  colleges,  to  dwell  in 
clubs  and  assemblies,  at  tea-tables,  and  in  coffee- 
houses. 

'I  would,  therefore,  in  a  very  particular  man- 
ner, recommend  these  my  speculations  to  all  well 
regulated  families,  that  set  apart  an  hour  in  every 
mornij:]ig  for  tea,  and  bread  and  butter,  and  would 
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earnestly  advise  them  for  their  good,  to  order 
this  paper  to  be  punctually  served  up,  and  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  part  of  the  tea-equipage. 

Sir  Francis  Bacon  observes  that  a  well-written 
book,  compared  with  its  rivals  and  antagonists, 
is  like  Moses's  serpent,  that  immediately  swal- 
lowed up  and  devoured  those  of  the  Egyptians. 
1  shall  not  be  so  vain  as  to  think,  that  wliere  the 
Spectator  appears,  the  other  public  prints  will 
vanish;  but  shall  leave  it  to  my  reader's  consider- 
ation, whether  it  is  not  much  better  to  be  let 
into  the  knowledge  of  one's  self,  than  to  hear 
what  passes  in  Muscovy  or  Poland,  and  to  amuse 
ourselves  with  such  writings  as  tend  to  the  wear- 
ing out  of  ignorance,  passion,  and  prejudice,  than 
such  as  naturally  conduce  to  inflame  hatreds,  and 
make  enmities  irreconcileable. 

In  the  next  place,  I  would  recommend  this  pa- 
er  to  the  daily  perusal  of  those  gentlemen  whom 

can  not  but  consider  as  my  good  brothers  and 
allies,  I  mean  the  fraternity  of  spectators,  who 
live  in  the  world  without  having  any  thing  to  do 
in  it;  and  either  by  the  affluence  of  their  fortunes, 
or  the  laziness  of  their  dispositions,  have  no  other 
business  with  the  rest  ojt  mankind,  but  to  look 
upon  them.  Under  this  class  of  men  are  compre- 
hended all  contemplative  tradesmen,  titular  phy- 
sicians, fellows  of  the  Royal  Society,  templars 
that  are  not  given  to  be  contentious,  and  states- 
men that  are  out  of  business;  in  short,  every  one 
that  considers  the  world  as  a  theatre,  and  desires 
to  form  a  right  judgment  of  those  who  are  the 
actors'  on  it. 

There  is  another  set  of  men  that  I  must  like- 
wise lay  a  claim  to,  whom  I  have  lately  called  the 
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blanks  of  society,  as  being  altogether  unfurnished 
with  ideas,  till  the  business  and  conversation  of 
the  day  has  supplied  them.  I  have  often  consider- 
ed these  poor  souls  with  an  eye  of  great  com- 
miseration, when  I  have  heard  them  asking  the 
first  man  they  have  met  with,  whether  there  was 
any  news  stirring  ?  and  by  that  means  gathering 
together  materials  for  thinking.  These  needy 
persons  do  not  know  what  to  talk  of,  till  about 
twelve  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  for,  by  that  time, 
they  are  pretty  good  judges  of  the  weather,  know 
which  way  the  wind  sits,  and  whether  the  Dutch 
mail  be  come  in.  As  they  lie  at  the  mercy  of  the 
first  man  they  meet,  and  are  grave  or  impertinent 
all  the  day  long,  according  to  the  notions  which 
they  have  imbibed  in  the  morning,  I  would  earn- 
estly entreat  them  not  to  stir  out  of  their  chambers 
till  they  have  read  this  paper,  and  do  promise 
them  that  I  will  daily  instil  into  them  such  sound 
and  wholesome  sentiments,  as  shall  have  a  good 
effect  on  their  conversation  for  the  ensuing  twelve 
hours. 

But  there  are  none  to  whom  this  paper  will  be 
more  useful  than  to  the  female  world.  I  have 
often  thought  there  has  not  been  sufficient  pains 
taken  in  finding  out  proper  employments  and 
diversions  for  the  fair  ones.  Their  amusements 
seem  contrived  for  them,  rather  as  they  are  wo- 
men, than  as  they  are  reasonable  creatures ;  and 
are  more  adapted  to  the  sex  than  to  the  species. 
The  toilet  is  their  great  scene  of  business,  and 
the  right  adjusting  of  their  hair,  the  principal 
employment  of  their  lives.  Their  sorting  of*  a  suit 
of  ribands  is  reckoned  a  very  good  morning's 
work ;  and  if  they  make  an  excursion  to  a  mer- 
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cer's  or  a  toy-shop,  so  great  a  fatigue  makes  them 
unfit  for  any  thing  else,  ail  the  day  after.  Their 
more  serious  occupations  are  sewing  and  embroid- 
ery, and  their  greatest  drudgery,  the  preparation 
of  jellies  and  sweatmeats. 

This,  I  say,  is  the  state  of  ordinary  women ; 
though  I  know  there  are  multitudes  of  those  of  a 
more  elevated  life  and  conversation,  that  move  in 
an  exalted  sphere  of  knowledge  and  virtue,  that 
join  all  the  beauties  of  the  mind  to  the  ornaments 
of  dress,  and  inspire  a  kind  of  awe  and  respect, 
as  well  as  love,  into  their  male  beholders.  I  hope 
to  increase  the  number  of  these  by  publishing 
this  daily  paper,  which  I  shall  always  endeavour 
to  make  an  innocent,  if  not  an  improving  enter- 
tainment, and  by  that  means  at  least  divert  the 
minds  of  my  female  readers  from  greater  trifles. 
At  the  same  time,  as  I  would  fain  give  some  fin- 
ishing touches  to  those  who  are  already  the  most 
beautiful  pieces  in  human  nature,  I  shall  endea- 
vour to  point  out  all  those  imperfections  that  are 
the  blemishes,  as  well  as  those  virtues  which  are 
the  embellishments  of  the  sex.  In  the  mean  while 
I  hope  these  my  gentle  readers,  who  have  so  much 
time  on  their  hands,  will  not  grudge  throwing 
away  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  a  day  on  this  paper, 
since  they  may  do  it  without  any  hindrance  to 
business. 

I  know  several  of  my  friends  and  well-wishers 
are  in  great  pain  for  me,  lest  I  should  not  be  able 
to  keep  up  the  spirit  of  a  paper  which  I  oblige 
myself  to  furnish  every  day*;  but  to  make  them 
easy  in  this  particular,  I  will  promise  them  faith- 
fully to  give  it  over  as  soon  as  I  grow  dull.  This 
I  know   will  be  matter  of  great  raillery  to  the 
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small  wits,  who  will  frequently  put  me  in  nimd 
of  my  promise,  desire  me  to  keep  my  word,  as- 
sure me  that  it  is  high  time  to  give  over,  with 
many  other  little  pleasantries  of  the  like  nature, 
which  men  of  a  little  smart  genius  can  not  for- 
bear throwing  out  against  their  best  friends,  when 
they  have  such  a  nandle  given  them  of  being 
witty.  But  let  them  remember  that  I  do  here- 
by enter  my  caveat  against  this  piece  of  raillery. 

ADDISON.  C. 
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Dot  veniam  corvis,  vexat  censura  columbaa.         Juv. 
The  doves  arc  censur'd,  whil^  the  crows  are  spar'd. 

Arietta  is  visited  by  all  persons  of  both  sexes, 
who  have  any  pretence  to  wit  and  gallantry.  She 
is  in  that  time  of  life  which  is  neither  affected 
with  the  follies  of  youth  or  infirmities  of  age;  and 
her  conversation  is  so  mixed  with  gaietv  and 
prudence,  that  she  is  agreeable  both  to  tne  old  and 
to  the  young.  Her  behaviour  is  very  frank,  with- 
out bemg  in  the  least  blameable:  and,  as  she  is 
out  of  the  track  of  any  amorous  or  ambitious 
pursuits  of  her  own,  her  visitants  entertain  her 
with  accounts  of  themselves  very  freely,  whether 
they  concern  their  passions  or  tneir  interests.  I 
made  her  a  visit  this  afternoon,  having  been  for- 
merly introduced  to  the  honour  of  her  acquaint- 
ance, by  my  friend  TVill  Honeycomb^  who  has 
Prevailed  upon  her  to  admit  me  sometimes  into 
er  assembly,  as  a  civil  inoffensive  man.    I  found 
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her  accompanied  with  one  person  only,  a  com- 
mon-place talker,  who,  upon  my  entrance,  arose, 
and  after  a  very  slight  civility  sat  down  again; 
then  turning  to  Arietta,  pursued  his  discourse, 
which,  I  found,  was  upon  the  old  topic  of  con- 
stancy in  love.  He  went  on  with  great  facility 
in  repeating  what  he  talks  every  day  of -his  life; 
and,  with  the  ornaments  of  insignificant  laughs 
and  gestures,  enforced  his  arguments  by  quota- 
tions out  of  plays  and  songs,  which  allude  to  the 
perjuries  of  the  fair,  and  the  general  levity  of 
women.  Methought  he  strove  to  shine  more 
than  ordinarily  in  his  talkative  way,  that  he 
might  insult  my  silence,  and  distinguish  himself 
before  a  woman  of  Arietta's  taste  and  understand- 
ing. She  had  often  an  inclination  to  interrupt 
him,  but  could  find  no  opportunity  till  the  larum 
ceased  of  itself;  which  it  did  not  till  he  had  re- 
peated and  murdered  the  celebrated  story  of  the 
JEphesian  matron. 

Arietta  seemed  to  regard  this  piece  of  raillery 
as  an  outrage  done  to  her  sex;  as  indeed  I  have 
always  observed  that  women,  whether  out  of  a 
nicer  regard  to  their  honour,  or  what  other  rea- 
son I  can  not  tell,  are  more  sensibly  touched  with 
those  general  aspersions  which  are  cast  upon  their 
sex,  than  men  are  by  what  is  said  of  theirs. 

When  she  had  a  little  recovered  herself  from 
the  serious  anger  she  was  in,  she  replied  in  the 
following  manner: 

Sir,  when  I  consider  how  perfectly  new  all 
you  have  said  on  this  subject  is,  and  that  the  story 
you  have  given  us  is  not  auite  two  thousand 
years  old,  I  can  not  but  think  it  a  piece  of  pre- 
nmnpiion  to  dispute  it  with  you;  but  your  quo- 
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rations  put  me  in  mind  of  the  fable  of  the  lion 
and  the  man.  The  man,  walking  with  that  noble 
animal,  showed  him,  in  the  ostentation  of  human 
superiority,  a  sign  of  a  man  killing  a  lion.  Upon 
which  the  lion  said  very  justly,  fVe  lions  are 
none  of  us  painters  ^  else  we  could  show  a  hun- 
dred men  killed  by  lions ^  for  one  lion  killed  by 
a  man.  You  men  are  writers,  and  can  repre- 
sent us  women  as  unbecoming  as  you  please  in 
your  works,  while  we  are  unable  to  return  the 
injury.  You  have  twice  or  thrice  observed  in 
your  discourse,  that  hypocrisy  is  the  very  foun- 
dation of  our  education;  and,  that  an  ability  to 
dissemble  our  affections,  is  a  professed  part  of 
our  breeding.  These,  and  such  other  reflections, 
are  sprinkled  up  and  down  the  writings  of  all 
I  ages,  oy  authors,  who  leave  behind  them  memo- 
rials of  their  resentment  against  the  scorn  of  par- 
ticular women,  in  invectives  against  the  whole 
sex.  Such  a  writer,  I  doubt  not,  was  the  cele- 
brated Petronius,  who  invented  the  pleasant  ag- 
fravations  of  the  frailty  of  the  Ephesian  lady; 
ut  when  we  consider  this  question  between  the 
sexes,  which  has  been  either  a  point  of  dispute 
or  raillery,  ever  since  there  were  men  and  women, 
let  us  take  facts  from  plain  people,  and  from  such 
as  have  not  either  amnition  or  capacity  to  embol- 
lish  their  narrations  with  any  beauties  of  imagi- 
nation. I  was  the  other  day  amusing  myself  with 
Ligon's  account  of  Barbaaoes;  and  in  answer  to 
your  well-wrought  tale,  I  will  give  you  as  it 
dwells  upon  my  memory,  out  of  tnat  honest  tra- 
veller, in  his  fifty-fifth  page,  the  history  of  Inkle 
and  Yarico. 

Mr.  Thomas  Inkle,  of  London,  aged  tweaty 
Vol.  I.— 6 
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years,  embarked  in  the  Downs  in  the  good  ship 
called  the  Achilles,  bound  for  the  West  Indies, 
on  the  16th  of  June,  1647,  in  order  to  improve 
his  fortune  by  trade  and  merchandise.     Our  ad- 
venturer was  the  third  son  of  an  eminent  citizen, 
who  had  taken  particular  care  to  instil  into  his 
mind  an  early  love  of  gain,  by  making  him  a  per- 
fect master  of  numbers,  and  consequently  giving 
him  a  quick  view  of  loss  and  advantage,  and  pre- 
venting the  natural  impulses  of  his  passions,  by 
prepossession  towards  his  interests.   With  a  mind 
thus  turned,  young  Inkle  had  a  person  every  way 
agreeable,  a  ruddy  vigour  in  nis  countenance, 
strength  in  his  limbs,  with  ringlets  of  fair  hair 
loosely  flowing  on  his  shoulders.     It  happened, 
in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  that  the  Achilles,  in 
some  distress,  put  into  a  creek  on  the  main  of 
America,  in  search  of  provisions.     The  youth, 
who  is  the  hero  of  my  story,  among  others,  went 
on  shore  upon  this  occasion.    From  their  first 
landing,  they  were  observed  by  a  party  of  In- 
dians, who  hid  themselves  in  the  woods  for  that 
purpose.     The  English,  unadvisedly,  marched  a 
great  distance  from  the  shore  into  the  country, 
and  were  intercepted  by  the  natives,  who  slew 
the  greatest  number  of  them.     Our  adventurer 
escaped  among  others,  by  flying  into  a  forest. 
Upon  his  coming  into  a  remote  and  pathless  part 
of  the  wood,  he  threw  himself,  tired  and  breath- 
less, on  a  little  hillock,  when  an  Indian  maid 
rushed  from  a  thicket  behind  him.    After  the 
first  surprise,  they  appeared  mutually  agreeable 
to  each  other.     If  the  European  was  highly 
charmed  with  the  limbs,  features,  and  wild  graces 
of  tJie naked  American;  the  American  was  no  less 
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taken  with  the  dress,  complexion,  and  shape  of 
an  European,  covered  from  head  to  foot.  The 
Indian  grew  immediately  enamoured  of  him, 
and  conseauently  solicitous  for  his  preservation 
She  therefore  conveyed  him  to  a  cave,  where 
she  gave  him  a  delicious  repast  of  fruits,  and  led 
him  to  a  stream  to  slake  his  thirst.  In  the  midst 
of  these  good  offices,  she  would  sometimes  play 
with  his  hair,  and  delight  in  the  opposition  of  its 
colour  to  that  of  her  fingers:  then  open  his  bosom, 
then  laugh  at  him  for  covering  it.  She  was,  it 
seems,  a  person  of  distinction,  for  she  every  day 
came  to  nim  in  a  different  dress,  of  the  most 
beautiful  shells,  bugles,  and  bredes.  She  like- 
wise brought  him  a  great  many  spoils,  which 
her  other  lovers  had  presented  to  ner;  so  that 
his  cave  was  richly  adorned  with  all  the  spot- 
ted skins  of  beasts,  and  most  party-coloured 
feathers  of  fowls,  which  that  world  afforded. 
To  make  his  confinement  more  tolerable,  she 
would  carry  him,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  or  by 
the  favour  of  moonlight,  to  unfrequented  groves 
and  solitudes,  and  show  him  where  to  lie  down  in 
safety,  and  sleep  amidst  the  falls  of  waters,  and 
melody  of  nightingales.  Her  part  was  to  watch 
and  hold  him  asleep  in  her  arms,  for  fear  of  her 
countrymen',  and  awake  him  on  occasions  to  con- 
sult his  safety.  In  this  manner  did  the  lovers  pass 
away  their  time,  till  they  had  learned  a  language 
of  theiir  own,  in  which  the  voyager  communicated 
to  his  mistress  how  happy  he  should  be  to  have 
her  in  his  country,  where  she  should  be  clothed 
in  such  silks  as  his  waistcoat  was  made  of,  and  be 
carried  in  houses  drawn  by  horses  without  being 
exposed  to  wind  or  weather.   All  this  he  )^rom\&- 
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ed  her  the  enjoyment  of,  without  such  fears  and 
alarms  as  they  were  there  tormented  with.  In  this 
tender  correspondence  these  lovers  lived  for  seve- 
ral months,  when  Yarico,  instructed  by  her  lover, 
discovered  a  vessel  on  the  coast,  to  which  she 
made  signals;  and,  in  the  night,  with  the  utmost 
joy  and  satisfaction,  accompanied  him  to  a  ship's 
crew  of  his  countrymen,  bound  for  Barbadoes. 
When  a  vessel  from  the  main  arrives  in  that 
island,  it  seems  the  planters  come  down  to  the 
shore,  where  there  is  an  immediate  market  of  the 
Indians  and  other  slaves,  as  with  us  of  horses  and 
oxen.  * 

To  be  short,  Mr.  Thomas  Inkle,  now  coming 
into  English  territories,  began  seriously  to  reflect 
upon  his  loss  of  time,  and  to  weigh  with  himself 
how  many  days'  interest  of  his  money  he  had  lost 
during  his  stay  with  Yarico.  This  thought  made 
the  young  man  very  pensive,  and  careTul  what 
account  he  should  be  able  to  give  his  friends  of 
his  voyage.  Upon  which  considerations,  the  pru- 
dent and  frugal  young  man  sold  Yarico  to  a  Bar- 
badian merchant;  notwithstanding  that  the  poor 
girl,  to  incline  him  to  commiserate  her  condition, 
told  him  that  she  was  with  child  by  him ;  but  he 
only  made  use  of  that  information,  to  rise  in  his 
demands  upon  the  purchaser. 

I  was  so  touched  with  this  story,  (which  1 
think  should  be  always  a  counterpart  to  the  Ephe 
sian  matron)  that  I  left  the  room  with  tears  in  my 
eyes,  which  a  woman  of  Arietta's  good  sense 
did,  I  am  sure,  take  for  greater  applause  than  any 
compliments  I  could  make  her. 

STEELE.  R. 
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No.  12.     WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  14. 

Veterea  avias  tlhi  depulmone  revelb.        Pehs. 

I  root  th'  old  woman  from  tliy  trembling'  heart. 

At  my  coming  to  London,  it  was  some  time 
before  I  could  settle  myself  in  a  house  to  my 
liking.  I  was  forced  to  quit  my  first  lodgings,  by 
reason  of  an  officious  landlady,  that  would  be  ask- 
ing me  every  morning  how  1  had  slept  I  then 
fell  into  an  honest  family,  and  lived  very  happily 
for  above  a  week;  wheti  my  landlord,  who  was 
a  jolly  good-natured  man,  took  it  into  his  head 
that  I  wanted  company,  and  therefore  would  fre- 
quently come  into  my  chamber  to  keep  me  from 
being  alone.  This  I  Dore  for  two  or  tnree  days; 
but  telling  me  one  day  that  he  was  afraid  1  was 
melancholy,  I  thought  it  was  high  time  for  me  to 
be  gone,  and  accormngly  took  new  lodgings  that 
very  night  About  a  week  after,  I  found  my  jol- 
ly landlord,  who,  as  I  said  before,  was  an  honest 
hearty  man,  had  put  me  into  an  advertisement 
of  the  Daily  Courant,  in  the  following  words: 
*  Whereas  a  melancholy  man  left  his  lodgings  on 
Thursday  last  in  the  afternoon,  and  was  after- 
wards seen  going  towards  Islington;  if  any  one 
can  give  notice  of  him  to  R.  To,  fishmonger  in 
the  Strand,  he  shall  be  well  rewarded  for  his 
pains.'  As  I  am  the  best  man  in  the  world  to 
keep  my  own  counsel,  and  my  landlord  the  fish- 
monger not  knowing  my  name,  this  accident  of 
my  hfe  was  never  discovered  to  this  very  day. 

1  am  now  settled  with  a  widow  woman,  who 
has  a  great  many  children^  and  complies  with  my 
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humour  in  every  thing.    1  do  not  remember  that 
we  have  exchanged  a  word  together  these  five 
years;  my  coffee  comes  into  my  chamber  every 
morning  without  asking  for  it;  if  I  want  fire,  I 
point  to  my  chimney;  if  water,  to  my  basin:  up- 
on which  my  landlady  nods,  as  much  as  to  say 
she  takes  my  meaning,  and  immediatelv  obeys 
my  signals.     She  has  likewise  modelled  her  fa- 
mily so  well,  that  when  her  little  boy  offers  to 
pull  me  by  the  coat,  or  prattle  in  my  face,  his 
eldest  sister  immediately  calls  him  off,  and  bids 
Jiim  not  disturb  the  gentleman.     At  my  first  en- 
tering into  the  family,  T  was  troubled  with  the 
civility  of  their  rising  up  to  me  every  time  1  came 
into  the  room;  but  my  landlady  observing,  that 
upon  these  occasions  1  always  cried  pish,  and  went 
out  again,  has  forbidden  any  such  ceremony  to 
be  used  in  the  house;  so  that  at  present  1  walk  in- 
to the  kitchen  or  parlour,  without  being  taken  no- 
tice of,  or  giving  any  interruption  to  the  business 
or  discourse  of  the  family.     The  maid  will  ask 
her  mistress,  though  I  am  by,  whether  the  gen- 
tleman is  ready  to  go  to  dinner,  as  the  mistress, 
who  is  indeed  an  excellent  housewife,  scolds  at 
the  servants  as  heartily  before  my  face  as  behind 
my  back.     In  short,   1  move  up  and  down  the 
house,  and  enter  into  all  companies  with  the  same 
liberty  as  a  cat,  or  any  other  domestic  animal,  and 
am  as  little  suspected  of  telling  any  thing  that  I 
hear  or  see. 

I  remember  last  winter  there  were  several 

young  gifls  of  the  neighbourhood  sitting  about 

the  fire  with  my  landlady's  daughters,  and  telling 

stories  of  spirits  and  apparitions.  Upon  my  open- 

j'n^  the  door,  the  young  women  broke  off  tlieir 
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discourse,  but  my  landlady's  daugliters  telling 
them  that  it  was  nobody  but  the  gentleman,  (for 
that  is  the  name  which  1  go  by  in  the  neighbour- 
hood as  well  as  in  the  family)  they  went  on  with- 
out minding  me.     I  seated  myself  by  the  candle 
that  stood  on  the  table  at  one  end  of  the  room; 
and  pretending  to  read  a  book  that  I  took  out  ot 
my  pocket,  heard  several  dreadful  stories  of  ghosts 
as  pale  as  ashes,  that  had  stood  at  tlie  feet  of  a 
bed,  or  walked  over  a  churchyard  by  moon-light; 
and  of  others  that  had  been  conjured  into  the 
Red-Sea,  for  disturbing  people's  rest,  and  draw- 
ing their  curtains  at  midnight;  with  many  other 
old  women's  fables  of  the  like  nature.     As  one 
spirit  raised  another,  I  observed  that  at  the  end 
of  every  story  the  whole  company  closed  their 
ranks,  and  crowded  about  the  fire.  I  took  notice 
in  particular,  of  a  little  boy,  who  was  so  atten- 
tive to  every  story,  that  1  am  mistaken  if  he  ven- 
tures to  go  to  bed  by  himself  this  twelvemonth. 
Indeed  they  talked  so  long,  that  the  imaginations 
of  the  whole  assembly  were  manifestly  crazed, 
and,  I  am  sure,  will  be  the  worse  for  it  as  long 
as  they  live.    1  heard  one  of  the  girls,  that  had 
looked  upon  me  over  her  shoulder,  asking  the 
company  now  long  I  had  been  in  the  room,  and 
whether  I  did  not  look  paler  than  I  used  to  do. 
This  put  me  under  some  apprehensions  that  I 
should  be  forced  to  explain  myself  if  I  did  not 
retire;  for  which  reason  1  took  the  candle  in  my 
hand  and  went  up  into  my  chamber,  not  without 
wondering  at  this  unaccountable  weakness  in  rea- 
sonable creatures,  that  they  should  love  to  astonish 
and  terrify  one  another.  Were  I  a  father  I  should 
take  a  particular  care  to  preserve  my  children  from 
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these  little  horrors  of  imagination,  which  they  are 
apt  to  contract  when  they  are  young,  and  are  not 
able  to  shake  off  when  they  are  in  years.  I  have 
known  a  soldier  that  has  entered  a  breach,  affright- 
ed at  his  own  shadow,  and  look  pale  upon  a  little 
scratching  at  his  door,  who,  the  day  before,  had 
marched  up  against  a  battery  of  cannon.  There 
are  instances  of  persons,  who  have  been  terrified, 
even  to  distraction,  at  the  figure  of  a  tree,  or  the 
shaking  of  a  bull-rush.  The  truth  of  it  is,  I  look 
upon  a  sound  imagination  as  the  greatest  blessing 
01  life,  next  to  a  clear  judgment  and  a  good  con- 
science. In  the  mean  time,  since  there  are  very 
few  whose  minds  are  not  more  or  less  subject  to 
these  dreadful  thoughts  and  apprehensions,  we 
ought  to  arm  ourselves  against  tnem  by  the  dic- 
tates of  reason  and  religion,  to  pull  the  old  wo- 
man out  of  our  hearts,  as  Persius  expresses  it 
in  the  motto  of  my  paper,  and  extinguish  those 
impertinent  notions  which  we  imbibed  at  a  time 
that  we  are  not  able  to  judge  of  their  absurdity. 
Or,  if  we  believe^  as  many  wise  and  good  men 
have  done,  that  there  are  such  phantoms  and  ap- 
paritions as  those  I  have  been  speaking  of,  let  us 
endeavour  to  establish  to  ourselves  an  interest  in 
Him  who  holds  the  reigns  of  the  whole  creation 
in  his  hand,  and  moderates  them  after  such  a 
manner,  that  it  is  impossible  for  one  being  to 
break  loose  upon  another,  without  his  knowledge 
and  permission. 

For  my  own  part,  1  am  apt  to  join  in  opinion 
with  those  who  believe  that  all  the  regions  of  na- 
ture swarm  with  spirits;  and  that  we  have  mul- 
titudes of  spectators  on  all  our  actions,  when  we 
think  ourselves  most  alone;  but,  instead  of  terri- 
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fying  myself  with  such  a  notion,  1  am  wonder- 
fully pleased  to  think  that  I  am  always  engaged 
with  such  an  innumerable  society,  in  searchmg 
Out  the  wonders  of  the  creation,  and  joining  in 
the  same  concert  of  praise  and  adoration. 

Milton  has  finely  described  this  mixed  com- 
munion of  men  and  spirits  in  Paradise;  and  had 
doubtless  his  eye  upon  a  verse  in  old  Hesiod, 
which  is  almost  word  for  word  the  same  with  his 
third  line  in  the  following  passage:-^ 

Nor  think,  though  men  were  none 

That  heaven  would  want  spectators,  God  want  praise 
Millions  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth 
Unseen,  both  when  we  wake  and  when  we  sleep 
All  these  with  ceaseless  pi-aise  his  works  behold 
Both  day  and  nig^ht.     How  often  from  the  steep 
Of  echoing  hill  or  thicket  have  we  heard 
Celestial  voices  to  the  midnight  air. 
Sole,  or  responsive  each  to  other's  note. 
Singing  their  great  Creator?   Oft  in  bands. 
While  they  keep  watch,  or  nightly  rounding  walk. 
With  heav'nly  touch  of  instrumental  sounds, 
In  full  harmonic  number  join'd,  their  song 
Divide  the  night,  and  lift  our  thoughts  to  heaven. 
ADDISON.  C. 

(i-9©e-i)- 
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Die  mihiy  sifueris  tu  ko,  qiuilis  eris?       Mart. 
Were  you  a  lion,  how  would  you  behave.' 

There  is  nothing  that  of  late  years  has  afford- 
ed matter  of  greater  amusement  to  the  town  than 
Signior  Nicolini's  combat  with  a  lion  itv  tha  Ha^j- 
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market,  (see  No.  405)  which  has  been  very  of- 
ten exhibited  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  most 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  the  kingdom  of 
Great  Britam.  Upon  the  first  rumour  of  this 
intended  combat,  it  was  confidently  affirmed,  and 
is  still  believed  by  many^  in  both  galleries,  that 
there  would  be  a  tame  lion  sent  from  the  tower 
every  opera  night,  in  order  to  be  killed  by  Hy- 
daspes;  this  report,  though  altogether  groundless, 
so  universally  prevailed  in  the  upper  regions  of 
the  play-house,  that  some  of  the  most  refined 
politicians  in  those  parts  of  the  audience,  gave  it 
out  in  whisper,  that  the  lion  was  a  cousin-ger- 
man  of  the  tiger  who  made  his  appearance  in 
king  William's  days,  and  that  the  stage  would  be 
supplied  with  lions  at  the  public  expense,  during 
the  whole  session.  Many  likewise  were  the  con- 
jectures of  the  treatment  which  this  lion  was  to 
meet  with  from  the  hands  of  signior  Ni(iolini, 
some  supposed  that  he  was  to  subdue  him  in  reci- 
tativo,  as  Orpheus  used  to  serve  the  wild  beasts 
in  his  time,  and  afterwards  to  knock  him  on  the 
head,  some  fancied  that  the  lion  would  not  pre- 
tend to  lay  his  paws  upon  the  hero,  by  reason  of 
the  received  opinion,  that  a  lion  will  not  hurt  a 
virgin:  several,  who  pretended  to  have  seen  the 
opera  in  Italy,  had  informed  their  friends,  that  the 
lion  was  to  act  a  part  in  High  Dutch,  and  roar 
twice  or  thrice  to  a  thorough-bass,  before  he  fell 
at  the  feet  of  Hydaspes.  To  clear  up  a  matter 
that  was  so  variously  reported,  I  have  made  it 
my  business  to  examine  whether  this  pretended 
lion  is  really  the  savage  he  appears  to  be,  or  only 
a  counterfeit. 
J^ut  before  1  communicate  my  discoveries,  I 
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must  acquaint  the  reader,  that  upon  my  walking 
behind  the  scenes  last  winter,  as  I  was  thinking  of 
something  else,  I  accidentally  jostled  against  a 
monstrous  animal,  that  extremely  startled  me,  and 
upon  my  nearer  survey  of  it,  appeared  to  be  a 
lion-rampant.  The  lion  seeing  me  very  much  sur- 
prised, told  me,  in  a  gentle  voice,  that  I  might 
come  by  him  if  I  pleased:  ^For  (says  he)  I  do 
not  intend  to  hurt  any  body. '  I  thanked  him  very 
kindly,  and  passed  by  him:  and,  in  a  little  time  af- 
ter, saw  him  leap  upon  the  stage,  and  act  his  part 
with  very  great  applause.  It  has  been  observed 
by  several,  that  the  lion  has  changed  his  manner 
of  acting  twice  or  thrice  since  his  first  appearance; 
which  will  not  seem  strange,  when  I  acquaint  my 
readers  that  the  lion  has  been  changed  upon  the 
audience  three  several  times.  The  nrst  lion  was 
a  candle-snuffer,  who  being  a  fellow  of  a  testy, 
choleric  temper,  over-did  his  part,  and  would  not 
suffer  himself  to  be  killed  so  easily  as  he  ought  to 
have  done;  besides,  it  was  observed  of  him,  that 
he  grew  more  surly  every' time  he  came  out  of 
the  lion :  and  having  dropt  some  words  in  ordi- 
nary conversation,  as  if  he  had  not  fought  his  best, 
and  that  he  suffered  himself  to  be  thrown  upon 
his  back  in  the  scuffle,  and  that  he  would  wrestle 
with  Mr.  Nicolini  for  what  he  pleased,  out  of  his 
lion's  skin,  it  was  thought  proper  to  discard  him; 
and  it  is  verily  believea,  to  this  day,  that  had  he 
been  brought  upon  the  stage  another  time,  he 
would  certainly  have  done  mischief.  Besides,  it 
was  objected  against  the  first  lion,  that  he  reared 
himself  so  high  upon  his  hinder  paws,  and  walk- 
ed in  so  erect  a  posture,  that  he  looked  more  like 
an  old  man  than  a  lion. 
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The  second  lion  was  a  tailor  by  trade,  who  be- 
longed to  th^  play-house,  and  had  the  character 
of  a  mild  and  peaceable  man  in  his  profession. 
If  the  former  was  too  furious,  this  was  too  sheej> 
ish,  for  his  part;  insomuch,  that  after  a  short 
modest  walk  upon  the  stage,  he  would  fall  at  the 
first  touch  of  Hydaspes,  without  ^applin^  with 
him,  and  giving  him  an  opportunity  of  snowing 
his  variety  of  Italian  trips:  it  is  said,  indeed,  that 
he  once  gave  him  a  rip  in  his  flesh-colour  doublet; 
but  this  was  only  to  make  work  for  himself,  in 
his  private  character  of  a  tailor.  I  must  not  omit 
that  it  was  this  second  lion  who  treated  me  with 
so  much  humanity  behind  the  scenes. 

The  acting  lion  at  present  is,  as  I  am  informed, 
a  country  gentleman,  who  does  it  for  his  diver- 
sion; but  desires  his  name  may  be  concealed.  He 
says  very  handsomely,  in  his  own  excuse,  that 
he  does  not  act  for  gam;  that  he  indulges  an  in- 
nocent pleasure  in  it;  and  that  it  is  better  to  pass 
away  an  evening  in  this  manner,  than  in  gaming 
and  drinking;  but,  at  the  same  time,  says,  with  a 
very  agreeable  raillery  upon  himself,  that  if  his 
name  should  be  known,  the  ill-natured  world 
might  call  him,  the  ass  in  the  lion^s  skin.  This 
gentleman's  temper  is  madie  out  of  such  a  happy 
mixture  of  the  mild  and  the  choleric,  that  he  out- 
does both  his  predecessors,  and  has  drawn  toge- 
ther greater  audiences  than  have  been  known  in 
the  memory  of  man. 

I  must  not  conclude  my  narrative,  without  tak- 
ing notice  of  a  groundless  report  that  has  been 
raised,  to  a  gentleman's  disadVantage,  of  whom 
I  must  declare  myself  an  admirer;  namely,  that 
SIgnior  NIcoUni  and  the  lion  have  been  seen  sit- 
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ting  peaceably  by  one  another,  and  smoking  a 
pipe  together  behind  the  scenes;  by  which  their 
common  enemies  would  insinuate,  that  it  is  but 
a  sham  combat  which  they  represent  upon  the 
stage;  but  upon  inquiry,  I  find,  that  if  any  such 
correspondence  has  passed  between  them,  it  was 
not  till  the  combat  was  over,  when  the  lion  was 
to  be  looked  upon  as  dead,  according  to  the  re- 
ceived rules  of  the  drama.  Besides,  this  is  what  is 
practised  every  day  in  Westminster-Hall,  where 
nothing  is  more  usual  than  to  see  a  couple  of 
lawyers,  who  have  been  tearing  each  other  to 
pieces  in  the  court,  embracing  one  another  as 
soon  as  they  are  out  of  it. 

1  would  not  be  thought,  in  any  part  of  this  re- 
lation, to  reflect  upon  Signior  Nicolini,  who,  in 
acting  this  part,  only  complies  with  tlie  wretched 
taste  of  his  audience;  he  knows  very  well,  that 
the  lion  has  many  more  admirers  than  himself; 
as  they  say  of  the  famous  equestrian  statue  on  the 
Pont-Neuf  at  Paris,  that  more  people  go  to  see 
the  horse,  than  the  king  who  sits  upon  it.  On 
the  contrary,  it  gives  me  a  just  indignation  to  see 
a  person  whose  action  gives  i^ew  majesty  to 
kings,  resolution  to  heroes,  and  softness  to  lovers, 
thus  sinking  from  the  greatness  of  his  behaviour, 
and  degraded  into  the  character  of  a  London 
'Prentice.  1  have  often  wished  that  our  tragedi- 
ans would  copy  after  this  great  master  in  action. 
Could  they  make  the  same  use  of  their  arms  and 
legs,  and  inform  their  faces  with  as  significant 
looks  and  passions,  how  glorious  would  kn  En- 
glish tragedy  appear  with  that  action  which,  is 
capable  of  giving  dignity  to  the  forced  thoughts, 
cold  conceits^  and  unnatural  expressions  of  ^^v 
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Italian  opera?  In  the  mean  time,  I  have  related  this 
combat  of  the  lion,  to  show  what  are  at  present 
the  reigning  entertainments  of  the  politer  part  of 
great-Britam. 

Audiences  have  often  been  reproached  by 
writers  for  the  coarseness  of  their  taste;  but  our 
present  grievance  does  not  seem  to  be  the  want 
of  a  good  taste,  but  of  common  sense. 

ADDISON.  C. 


■(i-^3©a-®- 
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Teque  his,  Infelix,  exue  tnonstris.  'Ovid. 

Wretch  that  thou  art!  put  off  this  monstrous  shape. 

I  WAS  reflecting  this  morning  upon  the  spirit 
and  humour  of  the  public  diversions  five  and 
twenty  years  ago,  and  those  of  the  present  time, 
and  lamented  to  myself,  that  though  in  those  days 
they  neglected  their  morality,  they  kept  up  their 
good  sense;  but  that  the  heau  mondey  at  present, 
is  only  grown  more  childish,  not  more  innocent, 
than  the  former.  While  1  was  in  this  train  of 
thought,  an  old  fellow,  whose  face  I  have  often 
seen  at  tlie  play-house,  gave  me  the  following  let- 
ter with  these  words,  *  Sir,  the  lion  presents  his 
humble  service  to  you,  and  desired  me  to  give 
this  int©  your  own  hands. 

^  From  my  Den  in  the  Hay-Market,  March  15. 

'  SIR, 

*  I  have  read  all  your  papers,  and  have  stifled 
jnjr  resentment  against  your  reflections  upon  ope- 
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ras,  till  that  of  this  day,  wherein  you  plainly  in- 
sinuate, that  Signior  Nicolini  and  myself  have  a 
correspondence  more  friendly  than  is  consistent 
with  the  valour  of  his  character,  or  the  fierceness 
of  mine.  I  desire  you  would,  for  your  own  sake, 
forbear  such  intimations  for  the  future;  and  must 
say  it  is  a  great  piece  of  ill-nature  in  you,  to  show 
so  great  an  esteem  for  a  foreigner,  and  to  discour- 
age a  lion  that  is  your  own  countryman. 

^  I  take  notice  of  your  fable  of  the  lion  and  man, 
(see  No.  11)  bu^m  so  equally  concerned  in  that 
matter,  that  I  shaR  not  be  offended  to  whichsoever 
of  the  animals  the  superiority  is  given.  You  have 
misrepf esented  me,  m  saying  that  I  am  a  country 
gentleman,who  act  only  for  my  diversion;  where- 
as, had  I  still  the  same  woods  to  range  in  which  I 
once  had  when  1  was  a  fox-hunter,  1  should  not 
resign  my  manhood  for  a  maintenance;  and  assure 
you,  as  low  as  my  circumstances  are  at  present,  I 
am  so  much  a  man  of  honour,  that  I  would  scorn 
to  be  any  beast  for  bread,  but  a  lion.   Yours,  &c. ' 

I  had  no  sooner  ended  this,  than  one  of  my 
landlady's  children  brought  me  in  several  others, 
with  some  of  which  I  shall  make  up  my  present 
paper,  they  all  having  a  tendency  to  the  same 
subject,  viz.  the  elegance  of  our  present  diver- 
sions. 
'  SIR,  ^  Covent-Garden,  March,  18. 

^  I  have  been  for  twenty  years  under-sexton  of 
this  parish  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent-Garden,  and 
have  not  missed  tolling  in  to  prayers  six  times  in 
all  those  years;  which  office,  I  have  performed  to 
my  great  satisfaction  till  this  fortnight  last  past, 
during  which  time  I  find  my  congregation  take 
the  w^arning  of  my  bell,  morning  and  eveain^^  ta 
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go  to  a  puppet-show,  set  forth  hy  one  Powell, 
under  the  Piazzas.  By  this  means  I  have  not 
only  lost  my  two  customers,  whom  I  used  to  place 
for  sixpence  apiece,  over-against  Mrs.  Rachael 
Eyebright;  but  Mrs.  Rachael  herself  is  gone 
thither  also.  There  now  appear  among  us  none 
but  a  few  ordinary  people,  who  come  to  church 
only  to  say  their  prayers,  so  that  I  have  no  work 
worth  speaking  of  but  on  Sundays.  I  have  placed 
my  son  at  the  Piazzas,  to  acquaint  the  ladies  that 
the  bell  rings  for  church,  and  that  it  stands  on  the 
other  side  of  the  garden;  but  Siey  only  laugh  at 
the  child. 

^  I  desire  that  you  would,  lay  this  before  all  the 
world,  that  I  may  not  be  made  such  a  tool  for  the 
future,  and  that  Punchinello  may  choose  hours 
less  canonical.  As  things  are  now,  Mr.  Powell 
has  a  full  congregation,  while  we  have  a  very  thin 
house;  which,  if  you  can  remedy,  you  will  very 
much  oblige,  Sir,  Yours,  &c.' 

This  following  epistle  1  find  is  from  the  under- 
taker of  the  masquerade. 

*  SIR, 

*  I  have  observed  the  rules  of  m)r  masque  (^see 
No.  8  and  101)  so  carefully  (in  not  inquirmg  into 
persons,)  that  1  can  not  tell  whether  you  were 
one  of  the  company  or  not  last  Tuesday;  but  if 
you  were  noL  and  still  design  to  come,  I  desire 
you  would,  for  your  own  entertainment,  please 
ic  ?dmonish  the  town,  that  all  persons  indiffer- 
ently are  not  tit  for  this  sort  of  diversion.  I  could 
wish,  sir,  you  could  make  them  understand,  that 
hjs  a  kind  of  acting,  to  go  in  masquerade,  and 
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a  man  should  be  able  to  say  or  do  things  proper 
for  the  dress  in  which  he  appears.    We  have  now 
and  then  rakes  in  the  habit  of  Roman  senators, 
and  grave  politicians  in  the  dress  of  rakes.     The 
misfortune  of  the  thing  is  that  people  dress  them- 
selves in  what  th€y  have  a  mind  to  be,  and  not 
what  they  are  fit  for.     There  is  not  a  girl  in  the 
town,  but  let  her  have  her  will  in  going  to  a 
masque,  and  she  shall  dress  as  a  shepherdess. 
But  let  me  beg  of  them  to  read  the  Arcadia,  or 
some  other  good  romance,  before  they  appear  in 
any  such  character  at  my  house.    The  last  dav 
we  presented,  every  body  was  so  rashly  habited, 
that  when  they  came  to  speak  to  each  other,  a 
nymph  with  a  crook  had  not  a  word  to  say  but  in 
the  pert  style  of  the  pit  bawdry ;  and  a  man  in  the 
habit  of  a  philosopher  was  speechless,  till  an  oc- 
casion offered  of  expressing  nimself  in  the  refuse 
of  the  tiring-rooms.  We  had  a  Judge  that  danced 
a  minuet,  with  a  quaker  for  his  partner,  while 
half  a  dozen  harlequins  stood  by  as  spectators.  A 
Turk  drank  me  off  two  bottles  of  wine,  and  a  Jew 
ate  me  up  half  a  ham  of  bacon.     If  I  can  bring 
my  design  to  bear,  and  make  the  masquers  pre- 
serve their  characters  in  my  assemblies,  I  hope 
you  will  allow  there  is  a  foundation  laid  for  more 
elegant  and  improving  gallantries,  than  any  the 
town  at  present  afibras;  and  consequently,  that 
you  will  give  your  approbation  to  the  endeavours 
of,  Sir, 

'  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant. ' 

I  am  very  glad  the  following  epistle  obliges 
me  to  mention  Mr.  Powell  a  second  time  in  tnc 
same  paper;  for  indeed  there  can  not  be  too  great 

Vol.  I.— 7 
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encouraffement  given  to  his  skill  in  motions,* 
provided  he  is  under  proper  restrictions. 


^SIR, 


^  The  opera  at  the  Haj'^-Market,  and  that  under 
the  little  Piazza  in  Co  vent-Garden,  being  at 
present  the  two  leading  diversions  of  the  town, 
and  Mr.  Powell  professing  in  his  advertisements 
to  setup  Whittington  and  his  Cat  against  Rinaldo 
and  Armida,  my  curiosity  led  me,  the  beginning 
of  last  week  to  view  both  these  performances, 
and  make  my  observations  upon  them. 

*  First,  therefore,  I  can  not  but  observe  that 
Mr.  Powell  wisely  forbearing  to  give  his  compa- 
ny a  bill  of  fare  beforehand,  every  scene  is  new 
and  unexpected;  whereas  it  is  certain  that  th'* 
undertakers  of  the  Hay-Market,  having  raised 
too  great  an  expectation  in  their  printed  opera, 
very  much  disappointed  their  audience  on  the 
stage. 

^  The  king  of  Jerusalem  is  obliged  to  come 
from  the  city  on  foot,  instead  of  bemg  drawn  in 
a  triumphant  chariot  by  white  horses,  as  my  ope- 
ra-book had  promised  me;  and  thus  while  I  ex- 
pected Armida' s  dragons  should  rush  forward 
towards  Argentes,  I  found  the  hero  was  obliged 
to  go  to  Armida,  and  hand  her  out  of  her  coach. 
We  had  also  but  a  very  short  allowance  of  thun- 
der and  lightning;  though  1  can  not  in  this  place 
omit  doing  justice  to  the  boy  who  had  the  direc- 
tion of  the  two  painted  dragons,  and  made  them 
spit  fire  and  smoke;  he  flashed  out  his  rosin  in 
such  just  proportions,  and  in  such  due  time,  that 

•  Puppet-shows  were  anciently  called  motions* 
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I  could  not  forbear  conceiving  hopes  of  his  be- 
ing one  day  a  most  excellent  player.  1  saw  in- 
deed but  two  things  wanting  to  render  his  whole 
action  complete,  I  mean  the  keeping  his  head  a 
little  lower,  and  hiding  his  candle. 

I  observe  that  Mr.  rowell  and  the  undertakers 
of  the  opera,  had  both  the  same  thought,  and  1 
think  much  about  the  same  time,  of  introducing 
animals  on  their  several  stages,  though  indeea 
with  very  different  success.  The  sparrows  and 
chaffinches  at  the  Hay-Market,  fly  as  yet  very 
irregularly  over  the  stage,  and  instead  of  perch- 
ing on  tfie  trees,  and  performing  their  parts, 
these  young  actors  either  get  into  the  galleries,  or 
put  out  the  candles;  whereas  Mr.  Powell  has  so 
well  disciplined  his  pig,  that  in  the  first  scene  he 
and  Punch  dance  a  minuet  together.  I  am  in- 
formed, however,  that  Mr.  Powell  resolves  to 
excel  his  adversaries  in  their  own  way,  and  in- 
troduce larks  in  his  next  opera  of  Susanna,  or  In- 
nocence Betrayed,  which  will  be  exhibited  next 
week,  with  a  pair  of  new  elders. 

'  The  moral  of  Mr.  Powell's  drama  is  violated, 
I  confess,  by  Punch's  national  reflections  on  the 
French,  and  King  Harry's  laying  his  leg  upon 
the  Queen's  lap,  in  too  ludicrous  a  manner,  betbre 
so  great  an  assembly. 

'  As  to  the  mechanism  and  scenery,  every 
thing  indeed  was  uniform  and  of  a  piece,  and  the 
scenes  were  managed  very  dexterously,  which 
calls  on  me  to  take  notice,  that  at  the  Hay-Mar- 
ket, the  undertakers  forgetting  to  change  the 
side-scenes,  we  were  presented  with  a  prospect 
of  the  ocean  in  the  midst  of  a  delightful  erove; 
and  though  the  gentlemen  on  the  sta^eVvaA^^'t^ 
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much  contributed  to  the  beauty  of  the  grove,  by 
walking  up  and  down  between  the  trees,  1  must 
own  I  was  not  a  little  astonished  to  see  a  well- 
dressed  young  fellow,  in  a  full  bottomed  wig, 
appear  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  and  without  any 
visible  concern  taking  snuff. 

^  I  shall  only  observe  one  thing  further,  in 
which  both  dramas  agree;  which  is,  that  by  the 
squeak  of  their  voices,  the  heroes  of  each  are 
eunuchs;  and  as  the  wit  in  both  pieces  is  equal,  I 
must  prefer  the  performance  of  Mr.  Powell,  be* 
cause  it  is  in  our  own  language.     I  am,  &c. 

STEELE.  R. 

Ci-9©©-f)- 

^a^\  No.  15.    SATURDAY,  MARCH  17. 

\^^ZZir^  Porva  leves  capiunt  animos Ovin. 

Light  minds  are  pleased  with  trifles. 

When  1  was  m  France,  I  used  to  gaze  with 
great  astonishment  at  the  splendid  equipages  and 
party-coloured  habits  of  that  fantastic  nation.  I 
was  one  day  in  particular  contemplating  a  lady, 
that  sat  in  a  coach  adorned  with  gilded  Cupids, 
and  finely  painted  with  the  loves  of  Venus  and 
Adonis.  The  coach  was  drawn  by  six  milk- 
white  horses,  and  loaded  behind  with  the  same 
number  of  powdered  footmen.  Just  before  the 
lady  were  a  couple  of  beautiful  pa^es,  that  were 
stuck  among  the  harness;  and  by  their  gay  dress- 
es and  smiling  features,  looked  like  the  elder 
brothers  of  the  little  boys  that  were  carved  and 
painted  in  every  corner  of  the  coach. 
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The  lady  was  the  unfortunate  Cleanthe,  who 
afterwards  gave  an  occasion  to  a  pretty  melan- 
choly  novel.  She  had  for  several  years  receiv- 
ed the  addresses  of  a  gentleman,  whom,  after  a 
long  and  intimate  acquamtance,  she  forsook,  upon 
account  of  this  shining  equipage,  which  had  been 
offered  to  her  by  one  of  great  riches,  but  a  crazy 
constitution.  The  circumstances  in  which  I  saw 
her  were,  it  seems,  the  disguises  only  of  a  broken 
heart,  and  a  kind  of  pageantry  to  cover  distress; 
for  in  two  months  after,  she  was  carried  to  her 

frave  with  the  same  pomp  and  magnificence; 
eing  sent  thither  partly  by  the  loss  of  one  lover, 
and  partly  by  the  possession  of  another. 

I  nave  often  reflected  with  myself  on  this  un- 
accountable humour  in  womankind,  of  being 
smitten  with  every  thing  that  is  showy  and  su- 
perficial; and  on  the  numberless  evils  that  befall 
the  sex  from  this  light  fantastical  disposition.  I 
myself  remember  a  young  lady  that  was  very 
warmly  solicited  by  a  couple  of  importunate  ri- 
vals, who  for  several  months  together,  did  all 
they  could  to  recommend  themselves,  by  com- 
placency of  behaviour  and  agreeableness  of  con- 
versation. At  length,  when  the  competition  was 
doubtful,  and  the  lady  undetermined  in  her 
choice,  one  of  the  young  lovers  very  luckily  be- 
thought himself  of  adding  a  supernumerary  lace  to 
his  liveries,  which  had  so  good  an  effect,  that  he 
married  her  the  very  week  after. 

The  usual  conversation  of  ordinary  women  very 
much  cherishes  this  natural  weakness  of  being 
taken  with  outside  and  appearance.  Talk  of  a  new 
married  couple,  and  you  immediately  hear  whe- 
ther they  keep  their  coach  and  six,  or  eat  in^la.te\ 
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mention  the  name  of  an  absent  lady,  and  it  is  ten 
to  one  but  you  learn  something  of  her  gown  and 
petticoat.  A  ball  is  a  great  help  to  discourse, 
and  a  birth-day  furnishes  conversation  for  a 
twelvemonth  after.  A  furbelow  of  precious 
stones,  a  hat  buttoned  with  a  diamond,  a  brocade 
waistcoat  or  petticoat,  are  standing  topics.  In 
short  they  consider  only  the  drapery  of  the  spe- 
cies, and  never  cast  away  a  thought  on  those  or- 
naments of  the  mind,  that  make  persons  illustri- 
ous in  themselves,  and  useful  to  others.  When 
women  are  thus  perpetually  dazzling  one  ano- 
ther's imaginations,  and  filhng  their  heads  with 
nothing  but  colours,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they 
are  more  attentive  to  the  superficial  parts  of  life, 
than  the  solid  and  substantial  blessings  of  it.  A 
girl  who  has  been  trained  up  in  this  kind  of  con- 
versation, is  in  danger  of  every  embroidered  coat 
that  comes  in  her  way.  A  pair  of  fringed  gloves 
may  be  her  ruin.  In  a  word,  lace  ana  ribands, 
silver  and  gold  galoons,  with  the  like  glittering 
gew-gaws,  are  so  many  lures  to  women  of  weak 
minds  and  low  educations,  and,  when  artificially 
displayed,  are  able  to  fetch  down  the  most  airy 
coquette  from  the  wildest  of  her  flights  and  ram- 
bles. 

True  happiness  is  of  a  retired  nature,  and  an 
enemy  to  pomp  and  noise;  it  arises,  in  the  first 
place,  from  the  enjoyment  of  one's  self;  and  in 
the  next,  from  the  friendship  and  conversation 
of  a  few  select  companions:  it  loves  shade  and 
solitude,  and  naturally  haunts  groves  and  foun- 
tains, fields  and  meadows:  in  short,  it  feels  every 
thing  it  wants  within  itself,  and  receives  no  ad- 
dition from  multitudes  of  witnesses  and  specta- 
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tors.  On  the  contrary,  false  happiness  loves  to 
be  in  a  crowd,  and  to  draw  the  eyes  of  the  world 
upon  her.  She  does  not  receive  any  satisfaction 
from  the  applauses  which  she  gives  herself,  but 
from  the  admiration  which  she  raises  in  others. 
She  flourishes  in  courts  and  palaces,  theatres  and 
assemblies,  and  has  no  existence  but  when  she  is 
looked  upon. 

Aurelia,  though  a  woman  of  great  quality,  de- 
lights in  the  privacy  of  a  country  life,  and  passes 
away  a  great  part  of  her  time  in  her  own  walks 
and  gardens.  Her  husband,  who  is  her  bosom 
friend,  and  companion  in  her  solitude,  has  been 
in  love  with  her  ever  since  he  knew  her.  They 
both  abound  with  good  sense,  consummate  virtue, 
and  a  mutual  esteem;  and  are  a  perpetual  enter- 
tainment to  one  another.  Their  familv  is  under 
so  regular  an  economy,  in  its  hours  of  devotion 
and  repast,  employment  and  diversion,  that  it 
looks  nke  a  little  commonwealth  within  itself. 
They  often  go  into  company,  that  they  may  re- 
turn with  the  greater  delight  to  one  another,  and 
sometimes  live  in  town,  not  to  enjoy  it  so  proper- 
ly, as  to  grow  weary  of  it,  that  tney  may  renew 
in  themselves  a  relish  of  a  country  life.  By  this 
means  they  are  happy  in  each  other,  beloved  by 
their  chilcfren,  adored  by  their  servants,  and  are 
become  the  envy  or  rather  the  delight  of  all  that 
know  them. 

How  different  to  this  is  the  life  of  Fulvia!  she 
considers  her  husband  as  her  steward,  and  looks 
upon  discretion  and  good  housewifery,  as  little 
domesticvirtues,  unbecoming  a  woman  of  quality. 
She  thinks  life  lost  in  her  own  family,  and  fan- 
cies herself  out  of  the  world  when  she  is  not  in 
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the  ring,  the  playhouse,  or  the  drawing-room, 
she  lives  in  a  perpetual  motion  of  body,  and  rest- 
lessness of  thought,  and  is  never  easy  in  any  one 
place,  when  she  thinks  there  is  more  company 
m  another.  The  missing  of  an  opera  the  first 
night  would  be  more  afflicting  to  ner  than  the 
death  of  a  child.  She  pities  all  the  valuable  part 
of  her  own  sex,  and  calls  every  woman  of  a  pru- 
dent, modest,  and  retired  life,  a  poor-spirited,  un- 
polished creature.  What  a  mortification  would 
it  be  to  Fulvia,  if  she  knew  that  her  setting  her- 
self to  view  is  but  exposing  herself,  and  that  she 
grows  contemptible  by  being  conspicuous! 

I  can  not  conclude  my  paper  without  observ- 
ing, that  Virgil  has  finely  touched  upon  this  fe- 
male passion  for  dress  and  show,  in  the  character 
of  Camilla;  who,  though'she  seems  to  have  shaken 
ofi*  all  the  other  weadLnesses  of  her  sex,  is  still 
described  as  a  woman  in  this  particular.  The 
poet  tells  us,  that  after  having  made  a  great 
slaughter  of  the  enemy,  she  unfortunately  cast 
her  eye  on  a  Trojan,  who  wore  an  embroidered 
tunic,  a  beautiful  coat  of  mail,  with  a  mantle  of 
the  finevSt  purple.  '  A  golden  bow  (says  he)  hung 
upon  his  snoulder;  his  garment  was  buckled  with 
a  golden  clasp,  and  his  head  covered  with  a  hel- 
met of  the  same  shining  metal.'  The  Amazon 
immediately  singled  out  this  well-dressed  war- 
rior, being  seized  with  a  woman's  longing  for 
the  pretty  trappings  that  he  was  adorned  with. 

Totunujxn'.  intautaper  agmen 

l<'(£mineo  jnaetUe  tt  apoUorum  ardehat  amore.  Mn.  11.  v.  782. 

This  heedless  pursuit  after  these  glittering  tri- 
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fles,  the  poet,  by  a  nice  concealed  moral,  repre 
sents  to  nave  been  the  destruction  of  this  female 
hero. 

ADDISON.  C. 


-^-©©©-c^ 
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Quid  verum  aique  decens,  euro  et  rogo,  et  omnts  in  hoc  sum. 

HoR.  Ep.  1.  1.  1.  V.  11. 

What  right,  what  true,  what  fit  we  justly  call, 
Let  this  be  all  my  care — ^for  this  is  all.  Pope. 

I  HAVE  received  a  letter,  desiring  me  to  be 
very  satirical  upon  the  little  muff  that  is  now  in 
fashion;  another  informs  me  of  a  pair  of  silver 
garters  buckled  below  the  knee,  that  have  been 
lately  seen  at  the  Rainbow  coffee-house  in  Fleet- 
street;  a  third  sends  me  a  heavy  complaint  against 
fringed  gloves.  To  be  brief,  there  is  scarce  an 
ornament  of  either  sex  which  one  or  the  other  of 
my  correspondents  has  not  inveighed  against  with 
some  bitterness,  and  recommended  to  my  observa- 
tion. 1  must  therefore,  once  for  all,  inform  my 
readers,  that  it  is  not  my  intention  to  sink  the 
dignity  of  this  my  paper  with  reflections  upon 
red-heels  or  top-knots,  but  rather  to  enter  mto 
the  passions  of  mankind,  and  to  correct  those  de- 
praved sentiments  that  give  birth  to  all  those  lit- 
tle extravagances  which  appear  in  their  outward 
dress  and  behaviour.  Foppish  and  fantastic  or- 
naments are  only  indications  of  vice,  not  criminal 
in  themselves.     Extinguish  vanity  in  the  mind^ 
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and  you  naturally  retrench  the  little  superfluities 
of  garniture  and  equipage.  The  blossoms  will 
fall  of  themselves,  when  the  root  that  nourished 
them  is  destroyed. 

I  shall  therefore,  as  I  have  said,  apply  my  re- 
medies to  the  first  seeds  and  principles  of  an  af- 
fected dress,  without  descenaing  to  the  dress  it- 
self; though  at  the  same  time  I  must  own,  that  I 
have  thoughts  of  creating  an  officer  under  me,  to 
be  entitled.  The  censor  of  small  wares^  and  of 
allotting  him  one  day  in  the  week  for  the  execution 
of  such  his  office.     An  operator  of  this  nature 
might  act  under  me,  with  the  same  regard  as  a 
surgeon  to  a  physician:  the  one  might  be  em- 
ployed in  healing  those  blotches  and  turtiours 
which  break  out  m  the  body,  while  the  other  is 
sweetening  the  blood  atid  rectifying  the  constitu- 
tion.    To  speak  truly,  the  young  people  of  both 
sexes  are  so  wonderfully  apt  to  shoot  out  into  ' 
long  swords  or  sweeping  trains,  bushy  head- 
dresses, or  full  bottomed  periwigs,  with  several 
other  incumbrances  of  dress,  that  they  stand  in 
need  of  being  pruned  very  frequently,  lest  they 
should  be  oppressed  with  ornaments,  and  over- 
run with  the  luxuriancy  of  their  habits.     I  am 
much  in  doubt,  whether  I  should  give  the  prefer- 
ence to  a  quaker  that  is  trimmea  close,  and  al- 
most cut  to  the  quick,  or  to  a  beau  that  is  loaded 
with  such  a  redundance  of  excrescences.     I  must 
therefore  desire  my  correspondents  to  let  me 
know  how  they  approve  my  project,  and  whe- 
ther they  think  the  erecting  ofsuch  a  petty  cen- 
sorship may  not  turn  to  the  emolument  of  the 
public;  for  1  would  not  do  any  thing  of  this  na- 
ture rashly  and  without  advice. 
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There  is  another  set  of  correspondents  to  whom 
I  must  address  myself  in  the  second  place;  I  mean 
such  as  till  their  fetters  with  private  scandal,  and 
black  accounts  of  particular  persons  and  families. 
The  world  is  so  full  of  ill-nature,  that  I  have  lam- 
poons sent  to  me  by  those  who  can  not  spell,  and 
satires  coniposed  by  those  who  scarce  know  how 
0  write.  Toy  the  last  post  in  particular,  I  receiv- 
ed a  packet  of  scandal  which  is  not  legible;  and 
have  a  whole  bundle  of  letters  in  women^s  hands 
that  are  full  of  blots  and  calumnies,  insomuch, 
that  when  I  see  the  name  Caelia,  Phillis,  Pas- 
tora,  or  the  like,  at  the  bottom  of  a  scrawl,  I  con- 
clude in  course  that  it  brings  me  some  account  of 
a  fallen  virgin,  a  faithless  wife, or  amorous  widow. 
I  must  therefore  inform  these  my  correspondents, 
that  it  is  not  my  design  to  be  a  publisher  of  in- 
trigues and  cuckoldoms,or  to  bring  little  infamous 
stories  out  of  their  present  lurking-holes  into 
broad  day-light  If  I  attack  the  vicious,  I  shall 
only  set  upon  them  in  a  body;  and  will  not  be 
provoked  by  the  worst  usage  I  can  receive  from 
others,  to  make  an  example  of  any  particular 
criminal.  In  short,  I  have  so  much  of  a  Draw- 
cansir  in  me,  that  I  shall  pass  over  a  single  foe  to 
charge  whole  armies.  It  is  not  Lais  or  Silenus, 
but  the  harlot  and  the  drunkard,  whom  I  shall 
endeavour  to  expose;  and  shall  consider  the  crime 
as  it  appears  in  the  species,  not  as  it  is  circum- 
stanced in  an  individual.  I  think  it  was  Caligula 
who  wished  the  whole  city  of  Rome  had  but  one 
neck,  that  he  might  behead  them  at  a  blow.  I 
shall  do  out  of  humanity,  what  that  emperor 
would  have  done  in  the  cruelty  of  his  temper, 
and  aim  every  stroke  at^a  collective  body  ot  of* 
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fenders.  At  the  same  time  I  am  very  sensible, 
that  nothing  spreads  a  paper  like  private  calum- 
ny and  demmation;  but  as  my  speculations  are 
not  under  this  necessity,  they  are  not  exposed  to 
this  temptation. 

In  the  next  place,  I  must  apply  myself  to  my 
party-correspondents,  who  are  continually  teas- 
ing me  to  take  notice  of  one  another's  proceed- 
ings. How  often  am  I  asked  by  both  sides,  if  it 
is  possible  for  me  to  be  an  unconcerned  spectator 
of  the  rogueries  that  are  committed  by  tne  party 
which  is  opposite  to  him  that  writes  the  letter? 
About  two  days  since  I  was  reproached  with  an 
old  Grecian  law,  that  forbids  any  man  to  stand  as 
neuter,  or  a  looker  on  in  the  divisions  of  his  coun- 
try. However,  as  I  am  very  sensible  my  paper 
would  lose  its  whole  eflfect,  should  it  run  out  into 
the  outrages  of  a  party,  I  shall  take  care  to  keep 
clear  of  every  thing  which  looks  that  way.  If  I  can 
in  any  way  assuage  private  inflammations,  or  al- 
lay public  ferments,  I  shall  apply  myself  to  it 
with  my  utmost  endeavours;  but  will  never  let 
my  heart  reproach  me,  with  having  done  any 
thing  towards  increasing  those  feuds  and  ani- 
mosities that  extinguish  religion,  deface  govern- 
ment, and  make  a  nation  miserable. 

What  I  have  said  under  the  three  foregoing 
heads,  will,  I  am  afraid,  very  much  retrench  the 
number  of  my  correspondents:  I  shall  therefore 
acquaint  my  reader,  that  if  he  has  started  any 
hint  which  ne  is  not  able  to  pursue,  if  he  has  met 
with  any  surprising  story  which  he  does  not 
know  how  to  tell,  if  he  has  discovered  any  epi- 
demicol  vice  which  has  escaped  my  observation, 
or  has  heard  of  any  uncommon  virtue  which  he 
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would  desire  to  publish;  in  short,  if  he  has  any 
materials  that  can  furnish  out  an  innocent  diver- 
sion, I  shall  promise  him  my  best  assistance  in 
the  working  of  them  up  for  a  public  entertaint 
ment. 

This  paper  my  reader  will  find  was  intended 
for  9.n  answer  to  a  multitude  of  correspondents; 
but  I  hope  he  will  pardon  me  if  1  single  out  one 
of  them  m  particular,  who  has  made  me  so  very 
humble  a  request,  that  I  can  not  forbear  comply- 
ing, with  it 

TO  THE  SPECTATOR. 

<  SIR,  March  15,  1710. 

^  1  am  at  present  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  no- 
thing to  do  but  to  mind  my  own  business,  and 
therefore  beg  of  you  that  you  will  be  pleased  to 
put  me  into  some  small  post  under  you.  I  ob- 
serve that  you  have  appomted  your  printer  and 
publisher  to  receive  fetters  and  advertisements 
for  the  city  of  London;  and  shall  think  myself 
very  much  honoured  by  you,  if  you  will  appoint 
me  to  take  in  letters  and  advertisements  tor  the 
city  of  Westminster  and  the  dutchy  of  Lancaster. 
Though  1  can  not  promise  to  fill  such  an  employ- 
ment with  suflScient  abilities,  I  will  endeavour 
to  make  up  with  industry  and  fidelity  what  1 
want  in  parts  and  genius. 
<  I  am,  Sir, 

^  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

^  Charles  Lixxie  * 

addison.  c 
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No.  17.    TUESDAY,  MARCH  20. 

Tdrum  ante  omnia  vu&um.  Joy. 

A  visag-e  rough, 

Befonn'd,  unfeatur*d.  Dbtdkw. 

Since  our  persons  are  not  of  our  own  making, 
when  they  are  such  as  appear  defective  or  un- 
comely, it  is,  methinks,  an  honest  and  laudable 
fortitude  to  dare  to  be  ugly;  at  least  to  keep  our- 
selves from  being  abashed  with  a  consciousness 
of  imperfections  which  we  can  not  help,  and  in 
which  there  is  no  guilt.  I  would  not  defend  a 
haggard  beau  for  passing  away  much  time  at  a 
glass,  and  giving  softness  and  languishing  graces 
to  deformity:  all  I  intend  is,  that  we  ought  to  be 
contented  with  our  countenance  and  shape,  so 
far  as  never  to  give  ourselves  an  uneasy  reflec- 
tion on  that  subject  It  is  to  the  ordinary  peo- 
ple, who  are  not  accustomed  to  make  very  proper 
remarks  on  any  occasion,  matter  of  great  jest, 
if  a  man  enters  with  a  prominent  pair  of  shoul- 
ders into  an  assembly,  or  is  distinguished  by  an 
expansion  of  mouth,  or  obliquity  of  aspect.  It  is 
happy  for  a  man  that  has  any  of  these  oddnesses 
about  him,  if  he  can  be  as  merry  upon  himself, 
as  others  are  apt  to  be  upon  that  occasion:  when 
he  can  possess  nimself  with  such  a  cheerfulness, 
women  and  children,  who  are  at  first  frighted  at 
him,  will  afterwards  be  as  much  pleased  with 
him.  As  it  is  barbarous  in  others  to  rally  him 
for  natural  defects,  it  is  extremely  agreeable  when 
he  can  jest  upon  himself  for  them. 
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Madam  Maintenon's  first  husband  was  a  herool 
this  kind,  and  has  drawn  many  pleasantries  from 
the  irregularity  of  his  shape,  which  he  describes 
as  very  much  resembling  the  letter  Z.  He  diverts 
himself  likewise  by  representing  to  his  reader  the 
make  of  an  engine  and  pulley,  with  which  he  used 
to  take  off  his  hat.  When  there  happens  to  be 
any  thine  ridiculous  in  a  visage,  ana  the  owner 
of  it  thinks  it  an  aspect  of  dignity,  he  must  be  of 
very  great  quality  to  be  exempt  from  raillery: 
the  best  expedient  therefore  is  to  be  pleasant  up- 
on himself.  Prince  Harry  and  Falstaff  in  Shaks- 
peare,  have  carried  the  ridicule  upon  fat  and 
lean  as  far  a«  it  will  go.  Falstaff  is  humorously 
called  woolsack,  bed-presser,  and  hill  of  flesh; 
Harry,  a  starvelling,  an  elves-skin,  a  sheath,  a 
bowcase,  and  a  tucK.  There  is,  in  several  in- 
cidents of  the  conversation  between  them,  the 
jest  still  kept  up  upon  the  person.  Great  ten- 
derness and  sensibility  in  this  point  is  one  of  the 
greatest  weaknesses  of  self-love.  For  my  own 
part,  I  am  a  little  unhappy  in  the  mould  of  my 
face,  which  is  not  quite  so  long  as  it  is  broad: 
whether  this  might  not  partly  arise  from  my 
opening  my  mouth  much  seldomer  than  other 
people,  and  by  consequence  not  so  much  length- 
ening the  fibres  of  my  visage,  I  am  not  at  leisure 
to  determine.  However  itbe,  I  have  been  often 
put  out  of  countenance  by  the  shortness  of  my 
face,  and  was  formerly  at  great  pxains  in  conceal- 
ing it  by  wearing  a  periwig  with  a  high  foretop, 
and  letting  my  beard  grow.  But  now  I  have 
thoroughly  got  over  this  delicacy,  and  could  be 
contented  were  it  much  shorter,*  provided  it 
might  qualify  me  for  a  member  of  the  tx»tt^-q.V\^> 
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which  the  following  letter  gives  me  an  account 
of.  I  have  received  it  from  Oxford,  and  as  it 
abounds  with  the  spirit  of  mirth  and  good  hu- 
mour, which  is  natural  to  that  place,  I  shall  set  it 
down  word  for  word  as  it  came  to  me. 

^  MOST  PROFOUND  SIR, 

*  Having  been  very  well  entertained  in  the  last 
of  your  speculations  that  I  have  yet  seen,  by  vour 
specimen  upon  clubs,  which  I,  therefore,  hope 
you  will  continue,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  fur- 
nish you  with  a  brief  account  of  such  a  one  as 
perhaps  you  have  not  seen  in  all  your  travels, 
unless  it  was  your  fortune  to  touch  upon  some  of 
the  woody  parts  of  the  African  continent,  in  your 
voyage  to  and  from  Grand  Cairo.  There  nave 
arose  in  this  university,  long  since  you  left  us 
without  saying  any  thing,  several  of  these  infe- 
rior hebdomedal  societies,  as  the  Punning  Club, 
the  Witty  Club,  and,  amongst  the  rest,  the  Hand- 
some Club;  as  a  burlesque  upon  which,  a  certain 
merry  species,  that  seem  to  have  come  into  the 
world  in  masquerade,  for  some  years  last  past 
have  associated  themselves  together  and  assum- 
ed the  name  of  the  Ugly  Club:  this  ill-favoured 
fraternity  consists  of  a  president  and  twelve  fel- 
lows; the  choice  of  which  is  not  confined  by  pa- 
tent to  any  particular  foundation,  (as  St.  John's 
men  would  have  the  world  believe,  and  have, 
therefore,  erected  a  separate  society  within  them- 
selves,) but  liberty  is  left  to  elect  from  any  school 
in  Great  Britain,  provided  the  candidates  be  with- 
in the  rules  of  the  club,  as  set  forth  in  a  table,  in- 
tituled. The  Jict  of  Dejbrniily:  a  clause  or  lw^ 
o£  which  I  shall  transmit  to  you. 
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I.  That  no  person  whatsoever  shall  be  admit- 
ted without  a  visible  queer ity  in  his  aspect,  or 
peculiar  cast  of  countenance;  af  which  the  presi- 
dent and  officers  for  the  time  being  are  to  deter- 
mine, and  the  president  to  have  the  casting  voice. 

II.  That  a  singular  regard  be  had,  upon  exami- 
nation, to  the  gibbosity  of  the  gentlemen  that  of- 
fer themselves,  as  founders'  kinsmen;  or  to  the 
obliouity  of  their  figure,  in  what  sort  soever. 

III.  That  if  the  Quantity  of  any  man's  nose  be 
eminently  miscalculated,  whether  as  to  length  or 
breadth,  he  shall  have  a  just  pretence  to  be  elect- 
ed. 

Lastly.  That  if  there  shall  be  two  or  more 
competitors  for  the  same  vacancy,  cseteris  pari- 
bus,  he  that  has  the  thickest  skin  to  have  the  pre- 
ference. 

Every  fresh  member,  upon  his  first  night,  is  to 
entertain  the  company  with  a  dish  of  codfish,  and 
a  speech  in  praise  of  JEsop;  whose  portraiture 
they  have  in  full  proportion,  or  rather  dispropor- 
tion, over  the  chimney:  and  their  design  is,  as 
soon  as  their  funds  are  sufficient,  to  purchase  the 
heads  of  Thersites,  Duns  Scotus,  Scarron,  Hudi 
bras,  and  the  old  gentleman  in  Oldham,  with  all 
the  celebrated  ill-faces  of  antiquity,  as  furniture 
for  the  club-room. 

*  As  they  have  always  been  professed  admirers 
of  the  other  sex,  so  they  unanimously  declare 
that  they  will  give  all  possible  encouragement  to 
such  as  will  take  the  benefit  of  the  statute,  though 
none  vet  have  appeared  to  do  it. 

'  The  worthy  president,  who  is  their  most  de- 
voted champion,  has  lately  shown  me  two  co- 
pies of  verses  composed  by  a  gentleman  of  this 

Vol.  I. — 8 
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society;  the  first,  a  congratulatory  ode,  inscribed 
to  Mrs.  Touchwood,  upon  the  loss  of  her  two  fore- 
teeth; the  other,  apanegyric  upon  Mrs.  Andiron's 
left  shoulder.  Mrs.  V  izard,  (he  says)  since  the 
small-pox,  is  grown  tolerably  uffly,  and  a  top 
toast  in  the  cIud;  but  I  never  heard  him  so  lavish 
of  his  fine  things,  as  upon  old  Nell  Trot,  who 
constantly  ofiiciates  at  their  table;  her  he  even 
adores  and  extols  as  the  very  counterpart  of  Mo- 
ther Shipton;  in  short,  Nell  (says  he)  is  one  of  the 
extraordinary  works  of  nature;  but  as  for  com- 
plexion, shape,  and  features,  so  valued  by  others, 
they  are  all  mere  outside  and  symmetry,  which 
is  his  aversion.  Give  me  leave  to  add,  that  the 
president  is  a  facetious,  pleasant  gentleman,  and 
never  more  so  than  when  he  has  got,  as  he  calls 
them,  his  dear  mummers  about  him;  and  he  often 
protests  it  does  him  good  to  meet  a  fellow*  with 
a  right  genuine  grimace  in  his  air,  (which  is  so 
agreeable  in  the  generality  of  the  French  nation;) 
and,  as  an  instance  of  his  sincerity  in  this  parti- 
cular, he  gave  me  a  sight  of  a  list  in  his  pocket- 
book  of  all  this  class,  who  for  these  five  years 
have  fallen  under  his  observation,  with  himself 
at  the  head  of  them,  and  in  the  rear  (as  one  of  a 
promising  and  improving  aspect,)  sir, 

*  Your  obliged  and 
*  Humble  servant, 

*  Alexander  Carbuncle.' 
Oxford,  March  12,  1710. 

STEELE.  R. 
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Equitis  quoquejam  migramt  ah  au/rt  voluptas 

Omnis  ad  incertos  ocuioa,  et  gaudia  vana.  Hob. 

But  now  our  nobles  too  are  fops  and  vain, 

Neglect  the  sense,  but  love  the  painted  scene.      Crxech. 

It  is  my  design  in  this  paper,  to  deliver  down 
to  posterity  a  faithful  account  of  the  Italian  opera, 
ana  of  the  gradual  progress  which  it  has  made 
upon  the  English  stage;  for  there  is  no  question 
but  our  great  grand-children  will  be  very  curious 
to  know  the  reason  whv  their  forefathers  used  to 
sit  together  like  an  audience  of  foreigners  in  their 
own  country,  and  to  hear  whole  plays  acted  be- 
fore them,  in  a  tongue  which  they  did  not  under- 
stand. 

Arsinoe  was  the  first  opera  that  gave  us  a  taste 
of  Italian  music.  The  great  success  this  opera 
met  with,  produced  some  attempts  of  forming 
pieces  upon  Italian  plans,  which  should  give  a 
more  natural  and  reasonable  entertainment  than 
what  can  be  met  with  in  the  elaborate  trifles  of 
that  nation.  This  alarmed  the  poetasters  and 
fiddlers  of  the  town,  who  were  used  to  deal  in  a 
more  ordinary  kind  of  ware,  and  therefore  laid 
down  an  established  rule,  which  is  received  as 
such  to  this  day,  That  nothing  is  capable  of  be- 
ins;'  taell  set  to  music  that  is  not  nonsense. 

This  maxim  was  no  sooner  received,  but  we 
immediately  fell  to  translating  the  Italian  operas; 
and,  as  there  was  no  great  danger  of  hurting  the 
sense  of  those  extraordinary  pieces,  our  authors 
would  often  make  words  of  their  own  which  wera 
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entirely  foreign  to  the  meaning  of  the  passages 
they  pretendea  to  translate;  their  chief  care  be- 
ing to  make  the  numbers  of  the  English  verse 
answer  to  those  of  the  Italian,  that  both  of  them 
might  go  to  the  same  tune.  Thus  the  famous 
song  in  Camilla, 

Barbara  si  rintendo,  &f<J. 

Borbaroos  woHian^  yes,  I  know  your  meaning^ 

which  expresses  the  resentments  of  an  angry 
lover,  was  translated  into  that  English  lamenta- 
tion. 

Frail  are  a  lover's  hopes,  &c. 

And  it  was  pleasant  enough,  to  see  the  most  re- 
fined persons  of  the  British  nation,  dying  away, 
and  languishing  to  notes  that  were  filled  with  a 
spirit  of  rage  and  indignation.  It  happened  also 
very  frequently,  where  the  sense  was  rightly 
translated,  the  necessary  transposition  of  words, 
which  were  drawn  out  of  the  phrase  of  one  tongue 
into  that  of  another,  made  the  music  appear  very 
absurd  in  one  tongue,  that  was  very  natural  in 
the  other.  I  remember  an  Italian  verse  that  runs 
thus,  word  for  word. 

And  turn*d  my  rage  into  pity; 

which  the  English,  for  rhyme  sake,  translated. 
And  into  pity  turn'd  my  rag*e. 

By  this  means  the  soft  notes  that  were  adapted 
to  pitv  in  the  Italian,  fell  upon  the  word  rage  in 
the  English;  and  the  angry  sounds,  that  were 
turned  to  rage  in  the  origmal,  were  made  to  ex- 
press pity  in  the  translation.     It  oftentimes  hap- 
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pened,  likewise,  that  the  fiaest  notes  in  the  air 
fell  upon  the  most  insignificant  words  in  the  sen- 
tence. I  have  known  the  word  and  pursued 
through  the  whole  gamut,  have  been  entertain- 
ed with  many  a  melodious  the^  and  have  heard 
the  most  beautiful  graces,  quavers,  and  divisions, 
bestowed  upon  theuy  fovj  and  from;  to  the  eter- 
nal honour  of  our  English  particles. 

The  next  step  to  our  refinement,  was  the  in- 
troducing of  Italian  actors  inta  our  opera;  who 
sung  their  parts  in  their  own  language,  at  the 
same  time  that  our  countrymen  performed  theirs 
in  our  native  tongue.  THie  king  or  hero  of  the 
play  generally  spoke  in  Italian,  and  his  slaves 
answered  him  in  English;  the  lover  frequently 
made  his  court,  and  gained  the  heart  of  his 
princess,  in  a  language  which  she  did  not  under- 
stand. One  would  have  thought  it  very  difiicult 
to  have  carried  on  dialogues  after  this  manner, 
without  an  interpreter  between  the  persons  that 
conversed  together;  but  this  was  the  state  of  the 
English  stage  for  about  three  years. 

At  length  the  audience  grew  tired  of  under- 
standing half  the  opera;  and  therefore,  to  ease 
themselves  entirely  of  the  fatigue  of  thinking, 
have  so  ordered  it  at  present,  that  the  whole  ope- 
ra is  performed  in  an  unknown  tongue.  We  no 
longer  understand  the  language  of  our  own  stage; 
insomuch,  that  I  have  often  been  afraid,  when  1 
have  seen  our  Italian  performers  chattering  in 
the  vehemence  of  action,  that  they  have  been 
calling  us  names,  and  abusing  us  among  them- 
selves; but  I  hope,  since  we  ao  put  such  an  en- 
lire  confidence  in  them,  they  will  not  talk  against 
us  before  our  faces,  though  they  may  do  it  with 
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the  same  safety  as  if  it  were  behind  our  backs. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  can  not  forbear  thinking  how 
naturally  an  historian  who  writes  two  or  three 
hundred  years  hence,  and  does  not  know  the 
taste  of  his  wise  forefathers,  will  make  the  fol- 
lowing reflection:  ^n  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  Italian  tongue  was  so 
well  understood  in  England,  that  operas  were 
acted  on  the  public  stage  in  that  language.' 

One  scarce  knows  now  to  be  serious  in  the 
confutation  of  an  absurdity  that  shows  itself  at 
the  first  sight.  It  does  not  want  any  great  mea- 
sure of  sense  to  see  the  ridicule  of  this  monstrous 
practice;  but  what  makes  it  the  more  astonish- 
ing, it  is  not  the  taste  of  tlie  rabble,  but  of  per- 
sons of  the  greatest  politeness,  which  has  estab- 
lished it. 

If  the  Italians  have  a  genius  for  music  above 
the  English,  the  Englishliave  a  genius  for  other 
performances  of  a  much  higher  nature,  and  capa- 
ble of  giving  the  mind  a  much  nobler  entertain- 
ment Would  one  think  it  was  possible,  (at  a 
time  when  an  author  lived  that  was  able  to  write 
the  Phaedra  and  Hypolitus,)  for  a  people  to  be  so 
stupidly  fond  of  the  Italian  opera,  as  scarce  to 
give  a  third  day's  hearing  to  that  admirable  tra- 
gedy? Music  is  certainly  a  very  agreeable  enter- 
tainment; but  if  it  would  take  the  entire  posses- 
sion of  our  ears,  if  it  would  make  us  incapable  of 
hearing  sense,  if  it  would  exclude  arts  that  have 
a  much  greater  tendency  to  the  refinement  of 
human  nature,  1  must  confess  1  would  allow  it 
no  better  quarter  than  Plato  has  done,  who  ban 
ishes  it  out  of  his  commonwealth. 

At  present  our  notions  of  music  are  so  very 
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uncertain,  that  we  do  not  know  what  it  is  we 
like;  only,  in  general,  we  are  transported  with 
any  thing  that  is  not  English:  so  it  be  of  a  foreign 
growth,  let  it  be  Italian,  JPrench,  or  High-Dutch, 
it  is  the  same  thing.  In  short,  our  Engfish  music 
is  quite  rooted  out,  and  nothing  yet  planted  in 
its  stead. 

When  a  royal  palace  is  burnt  to  the  ground, 
every  man  is  at  liberty  to  present  his  plan  for  a 
TOW  one;  and  though  it  be  but  indifferently  put 
together,  it  may  furnish  several  hints  that  may 
be  of  use  to  a  good  architect.  I  shall  take  the 
same  liberty  in  the  following  paper,  of  giving 
my  opinion  upon  the  subject  01  music;  wTiich  I 
shall  lay  down  only  in  a  problematical  manner, 
to  be  considered  by  those  who  are  masters  in  the 
art. 

ADDISON.  C. 
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V 

Dt  bene  fecerunty  inopta  me  guodque  puaiUi 
FiTixeTwni  animiy  raro  et  perpauca  hjuentis,     Hor. 

Thank  heav'n  that  made  me  of  an  humble  mind; 
To  action  little,  less  to  words  incUn'd. 

Observing  one  person  behold  another,  who 
was  an  utter  stranger  to  him,  with  a  cast  of  his 
eye,  which,  methought,  expressed  an  emotion  of 
heart  verjr  different  from  what  could  be  raised 
by  an  object  so  agreeable  as  the  gentleman  he 
looked  at,  I  began  to  consider,  not  without  some 
secret  sorrow,  the  condition  of  an  envious  ra^xv« 
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Some  have  fancied  that  envy  has  a  certain  magi- 
cal force  in  it,  and  that  the  eyes  of  the  envious 
have  by  their  fascination  blasted  the  enjoyments 
of  the  happy.  Sir  Francis  Bacon  says,  some 
have  been  so  curious  as  to  remark  the  times  and 
seasons  when  the  stroke  of  an  envious  eye  is 
most  effectually  pernicous,  and  have  observed 
that  it  has  been  when  the  person  envied  has  been 
in  any  circumstance  of  glory  and  triumph.  At 
such  a  time  the  i^tind  of  the  prosperous  man  goes, 
as  it  were,  abroad  among  things  without  him, 
and  is  more  exposed  to  the  malignity.  But  I 
shall  not  dwell  upon  speculations  so  abstracted 
as  this,  or  repeat  the  many  excellent  things  which 
one  niight  collect  out  of  authors  upon  this  mise- 
rable affection;  but,  keeping  in  the  road  of  com- 
mon life,  consider  the  envious  man,  with  relation 
to  these  three  heads,  his  pains,  his  reliefs,  and 
his  happiness. 

The  envious  man  is  in  pain  upon  all  occasions 
which  ought  to  give  him  pleasure.  The  relish  of 
his  life  is  inverted;  and  the  objects  which  admin- 
ister the  highest  satisfaction  to  those  who  are 
exempt  from  this  passion,  give  the  quickest  pangs 
to  persons  who  are  subject  to  it.  All  the  perfec- 
tions of  their  fellow  creatures  are  odious:  youth, 
beauty,  valour  and  wisdom,  are  provocations  of 
their  displeasure.  What  a  wretched  and  apos- 
tate state  is  this?  To  be  offended  with  excel- 
lence, and  to  hate  a  man  because  we  approve 
him!  The  condition  of  the  envious  man  is  the 
most  emphatically  miserable,  he  is  not  only  in- 
capable of  rejoicing  in  another's  merit  or  suc- 
cess, but  lives  in  a  world  wherein  all  mankind 
are  in  a  plot  against  his  quiet,  by  studying  their 
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own  happiness  and  advantage.  Will  Prosper 
(See  No.  20)  is  an  honest  tale-bearer;  he  mates 
it  his  business  to  join  in  conversation  with  envi- 
ous men.  He  pomts  to  such  a  handsome  younc 
fellow,  and  whispers  that  he  is  secretly  married 
to  a  great  fortune:  when  they  doubt,  he  adds  cir- 
cumstances to  prove  it;  and  never  fails  to  aggra- 
vate their  distress,  by  assunng  them,  that  to  his 
knowledge  he  has  an  uncle  will  leave  him  some 
thousands.  Will  has  many  arts  of  this  kind  to 
torture  this  sort  of  temper,  and  delights  in  it. 
When  he  finds  tliem  change  colour,  and  say 
faintly  they  wish  such  a  piece  of  news  is  true,  he 
has  the  malice  to  speak  some  good  or  other  of 
every  man  of  their  acquaintance. 

The  reliefs  of  the  envious  man  are  those  little 
blemishes  and  imperfections  that  discover  them- 
selves in  an  illustrious  character.  It  is  a  matter 
of  great  consolation  to  an  envious  person,  when 
a  man  of  known  honour  does  a  thing  unworthy 
himself;  or  when  any  action  which  was  well  exe- 
cuted, upon  better  information  appears  so  alter- 
ed in  its  circumstances,  that  the  tame  of  it  is  di- 
vided among  many,  instead  of  being  attributed 
to  one.  This  is  a  secret  satisfaction  to  these  ma- 
lignants;  for  the  person  whom  they  before  could 
not  but  admire,  they  fancy  is  nearer  their  own 
condition  as  soon  as  his  merit  is  shared  among 
others.  I  remember  some  years  ago  there  came 
out  an  excellent  poem  without  the  name  of  the 
author.  The  little  wits,  who  were  incapable  of 
writing  it,  began  to  pull  in  pieces  the  supposed 
writer.  When  that  would  not  do,  they  toot  great 
pains  to  suppress  the  opinion  that  it  was  his. 
That  again  failed.     The  next  refuge  was^  to  c^.^ 
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it  was  overlooked  by  one  man,  and  many  pages 
wholly  written  by  another.  An  honest  fellow 
who  sat  among  a  cluster  of  them,  in  debate  on  this 
subject,  cried  out,  *  Gentlemen,  if  jrou  are  sure 
none  of  you  yourselves  had  a  hand  in  it,  you  are 
but  where  you  were,  whoever  writ  it/  But  the 
most  usual  succour  to  the  envious,  in  cases  of 
nameless  merit  in  this  kind,  is  to  keep  the  pro- 
perty, if  possible,  unfixed,  and  bv  that  means  to 
hinder  the  reputation  of  it  from  wiling  upon  any 
particular  person.  You  see  an  envious  man  clear 
up  his  countenance,  ifin  the  relation  of  any  man's 
great  happiness  in  one  point,  you  mention  his 
uneasiness  in  another.  When  he  hears  such  a 
one  is  verv  rich,  he  turns  pale,  but  recovers  when 
you  add  that  he  has  many  children.  In  a  word, 
the  only  sure  way  to  an  envious  man's  favour,  is 
not  to  aeserve  it 

But  if  we  consider  the  envious  man  in  delight, 
it  is  like  reading  of  the  seat  of  a  giant  in  a  ro- 
mance; the  magnificence  of  his  house  consists  in 
the  many  limbs  of  men  whom  he  has  slain.  If  any 
who  promised  themselves  success  in  any  uncom- 
mon undertaking,  miscarry  in  the  attempt,  or  he 
that  aimed  at  what  would  have  been  useful  and 
laudable,  meets  with  contempt  and  derision,  the 
envious  man,  under  colour  of  hating  vain-glory, 
can  smile  with  an  inward  wantonness  of  heart, 
at  the  ill  effect  it  may  have  upon  an  honest  am- 
bition for  the  future. 

Having  thoroughly  considered  the  nature  of 
this  passion,  I  have  made  it  my  study  how  to 
avoid  the  envy  that  may  accrue  to  me  from  these 
my  speculations;  and  if  I  am  not  mistaken  in 
myself,  I  think  I  have  a  genius  to  escape  it   (Jp- 
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on  hearing  in  a  coffee-housie  one  of  my  papers 
commended,  I  immediately  apprehended  the  en- 
vy that  would  spring  from  that  applause,  and 
therefore  gave  a  aescription  of  my  face  the  next 
day;  being  resolved,  as  I  grew  in  reputation  for 
wit,  to  resign  my  pretensions  to  beauty.  This, 
I  hope,  may  give  some  ease  to  those  unhappy 
gentlemen,  who  do  me  the  honour  to  torment 
Uiemselves  upon  the  account  of  this  my  paper. 
As  their  case  is  very  deplorable,  and  deserves 
compassion,  1  shall  sometimes  be  dull,  in  pitj  to 
them,  and  will,  from  time  to  time,  administer 
consolations  to  them,  by  further  discoveries  of 
my  person.  In  the  mean  while,  if  any  one  says 
the  Spectator  has  wit,  it  may  be  some  relief  to 
them,  to  think  that  he  does  not  show  it  in  com- 
pany. And  if  any  one  praises  his  morality,  they 
may  comfort  themselves  by  considering  that  hid 
face  is  none  of  the  longest 

STEELE.  R. 
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— Kwi'Off  o/u^fitT*  i)(tov. HoH.  II.  I.  1.  225. 


Thou  dog"  in  forehead!  Poje. 

Among  the  other  hardy  undertafkings  which  I 
have  proposed  to  myself^  that  of  the  correction 
of  impudence  is  what  1  have  very  much  at  heart. 
This  in  a  particular  manner  is  my  province  as 
Spectator;  for  it  is  generally  an  offence  coip- 
mitted  by  the  eyes,  and  that  against  aucK  «&  ^i^ 
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offenders  would  perhaps  never  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  injuring  any  other  way.  The  following 
letter  is  a  complaint  of  a  young  lady,  who  sets 
forth  a  trespass  of  this  kind,  witn  that  command 
of  herself  as  befits  beauty  and  innocence,  and  yet 
with  so  much  spirit  as  sufficiently  expresses  her 
indignation.  The  whole  transaction  is  perform- 
ed with  the  eyes;  and  the  crime  is  no  less  than 
employing  them  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  divert 
the  eyes  of  others  from  the  best  use  they  can 
make  of  them,  even  looking  up  to  heaven. 

*SIR, 

*  There  never  was,  1  believe,  an  acceptable 
man  out  had  some  awkward  imitators.  Ever 
since  the  Spectator  appeared,  have  I  remarked 
a  kind  of  men,  whom  1  choose  to  call  Starers, 
that  without  any  regard  to  time,  place,  or  mo- 
desty, disturb  a  large  company  with  their  imper- 
tinent eyes.  SpecSitors  make  up  a  proper  assem- 
bly for  a  puppet-show  or  a  bear-garden;  but  de- 
vout supplicants  and  attentive  hearers,  are  the 
audience  one  ought  to  expect  in  churches.  I  am, 
sir,  a  member  of  a  small  pious  congregation  near 
one  of  the  north  gates  of  this  city;  much  the 
greater  part  of  us  indeed  are  females,  and  used 
to  behave  ourselves  in  a  regular  attentive  man- 
ner, till  very  lately  one  whole  isle  has  been  dis- 
turbed by  one  of  mese  monstrous  starers;  he  is 
the  head  taller  than  any  one  in  the  church ;  but,  for 
the  greater  advantage  of  exposing  himself,  stands 
upon  a  hassoc,  and  commands  the  whole  congre- 
gation, to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  devoutest 
part  of  the  auditory;  for  what  with  blushing,  con- 
fusion, and  vexation,  we  can  neither  mind  the 
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prayers  nor  sermon.-    Your  aniniadversion  open 
this  insolence  would  be  a  great  favour  to, 

SIB, 

*  Your  most  humble  s^rvantj 

8.0/ 

I  have  .frequently  seen  of  this  soi^t  of  fellows, 
and  do  not  thmk  there  ean  be  a  greater  aggrava- 
tion of  an  offence,  than  that  it  is  committed  where 
the  criminal  is  protected  by  the  saeredness  of  the 
place  which  he  violates.  Many  reflections  of 
this  sort  might  be  very  justly  made  upon  this 
sort  of  behaviour;  but  aStarer  is  not  usually  a 
person  to  be  convinced  by  the  reason  of  the.thing, 
and  a  fellow  that  is  capable  of  showing  an  impu- 
dent front  before  a  whole  congregation,  and  can 
bear  being  a  public  spectacle,  is  not  so  easily  re- 
buked as  to  amend  oy  admonitions.  If  there- 
fore my  correspondent  does  not  inform  me,  that 
within  seven  days  after  this  date,  the  barbarian 
does  not  at  least  Stand  upon  his  own  legs  only, 
without  an  eminence,  my  friend,  Will  Prosper, 
(see  No.  19)  has  promised  to  take  a  hassoc  opposite 
to  him,  and  stare  against  him  in  defence  of  the 
ladies.  I  have  given  him  directions,  according 
to  the  most  exact  rules  of  optics,  to  place  him- 
self in  such  a  manner,  that  he  shall  meet  his  eyes 
wherever  he  throws  them.  I  have  hopes  that 
when  Will  confronts  him,  and  all  the  ladies,  in 
whose  behalf  he  engages  him,  cast  kind  looks 
and  wishes  of  success  at  their  champion,  he  will 
have  some  shame;  and  feel  a  little  of  the  pain  he 
has  so  often  put  others  to,  of  being  out  of  coun 
tenance. 

It  has  indeed  been,  time  out  of  mind,  general- 
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\y  remarked,  and  as  often  lamented,  that  this 
family  of  Starers  have  infested  public  assemblies; 
and  I  know  no  other  way  to  ODviate  so  great  an 
evil,  except,  in  the  case  of  fixing  their  eyes  upon 
women,  some  male  friend  will  take  the  part  of 
such  as  are  under  the  oppression  of  impudence, 
and  encounter  the  eyes  of  the  Starers  wherever 
they  meet  them.  While  we  suffer  o^  women 
to  be  thus  impudently  attacked,  they  have  no 
defence,  but  in  the  end  to  cast  yielding  glances 
at  the  Starers;  and  in  this  case  a  manwho  na^s  no 
sense  of  shame,  has  the  same  advantage  over  his 
mistress,  as  he  who  has  no  regard  for  his  own  life 
has  over  his  adversary.  While  the  generality  of 
the  world  are  fettered  by  rules,  and  moved  by 
proper  and  just  methods,'  he  who  has  no  respect 
to  any  of  them,  carries  away  the  reward  due  to 
that  propriety  of  behaviour,  with  no  other  merit 
but  that  of  having  neglected  it. 

I  take  an  impudent  fellow  to  be  a  sort  of  out- 
law in  good  breeding,  and  therefore  what  is  said 
of  him  no  nation  or  person  can  be  concerned  for.- 
For  this  reason  one  may  be  free  upon  him.  I 
have  put  myself  to  great  pains  in  considering  this 
prevailing  quality  which  we  call  impudence,  and 
nave  taken  notice  that  it  exerts  itself  in  a  differ- 
ent manner,  according  to  the  different  soils 
wherein  such  subjects  of  these  dominions,  as  are 
masters  of  it,  were  born.  Impudence  in  an  En- 
glishman is  sullen  and  insolent;  in  a  Scotchman 
it  is  untractable  and  rapacious;  in  an  Irishman 
absurd  and  fawning:  as  the  course  of  the  world 
now  runs, 'the  impudent  Englishman  behaves 
like  a  surly  landlord,  the  Scot  like  an  ill-received 
guest;  and  the  Irishman  like  a  stranger  who 
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knows  he  is  not  welcome.  There  is  seldom  any- 
thing entertaining  either  in  the  impudence  of  a 
Souui  or  North  Briton;  but  that  of  an  Irishman- 
is  always  comic:  a  true  and  genuine  impudence 
is  ever  the  effect  of  ignorance,  without  the  least 
sense  of  it:  the  best  and  most  successful  Starers 
now  in  this  town,  are  of  that  nation;  they  have 
usually  the  advantage  of  the  stature  mentioned  in 
the  above  letter  of  my  correspondent,  and  gene- 
rally take  their  stand.s  in  the  eye  of  women  of 
fortune:  insomuch  that  I  have  known  one  of 
them,  three  months  after  he  came  from  the 
plough,  with  a  tolerable  good  air  lead  out  a  wo- 
man from  a  play,  which  one  of  our  own  breed, 
after  four  years  at  Oxford,  and  two  at  the  Tem- 
ple, would  have  been  afraid  to  look  at. 

I  can  not  tell  how  to  account  for  it,  but  tliese 
people  have  usually  the  preference  to  our  own 
fools,  in  the  opinion  of  the  sillier  part  of  woman- 
kind. Perhaps  it  is  that  an  Engush  coxcomb  is 
seldom  so  obsequious  as  an  Irish  one;  and  when 
the  design  of  pleasing  is  visible,  an  absurdity  in 
the  way  toward  it  is  easily  forgiven. 

But  those  who  are  downrignt  impudent,  and 
go  on  without  reflection  that  they  are  such,  are 
more  to  be  tolerated,  than  a  set  of  fellows  among 
us  who  profess  impudence  with  an  air  of  humour, 
and  think  to  carry  off  the  most  inexcusable  of  all 
faults  in  the  world,  with  no  other  apology  than 
saying  in  a  gay  tone,  I  put  an  impudent  face 
upon  the  matter.  No;  no  man  should  be  allow- 
ed the  advantages  of  impudence,  who  is  con- 
scious that  he  is  such:  if  ne  knows  he  is  impu- 
dent, he  may  as  well  be  otherwise;  and  it  shall 
be  expected  that  he  blush,  when  he  sees  he  makes 
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another  do  it.  For  nothing  can  atone  for  the  want 
of  modesty;  without  which  beauty  is  ungraceful, 
and  wit  detestable. 
Steele.  R. 
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Locus  tat  eiphrihus  umbris.        Hob. 
There's  room  enough,  and  each  may  bring  his  fnend. 

Clt£StB 

I  AM  sometimes  very  much  troubled,  when  ) 
reflect  upon  the  three  great  professions  of  divini- 
ty, law,  and  phj^sic;  how  they  are  each  of  them 
overburdened  with  practitioners,  and  filled  with 
multitudes  of  ingenious  gentlemen  that  starve 
One  another. 

We  may  divide  the  clergy  into  generals,  field- 
officers,  and  subalterns.  Among  the  first  we 
may "  reckon  bishops,  deans,  and  arch-deacohs: 
Among  the  second,  are  doctors  of  divinity,  pre- 
bendaries, artd  all  that  wear  scarfs.  The  rest  are 
comprehended  under  the  subalterns.  As  for  the 
first  class,  our  constitution  preserves  it  frtoi  atiy 
redundancy  of  incumbents,  notwithstanding  com- 
petitors are  numberless.  Upon  a  strict  calcula- 
tion, it  is  found  that  there  has  been  a  great  ex- 
ceeding of  late  years  in  the  second  division^ 
several  brevets  having  been  granted  for  the  con- 
verting of  .subalterns  into  scarf-officers,  insomuch^ 
that  Within  my  memory  the  price  of  lustring  is 
raised  about  twopence  in  a  yard.  As  for  the 
subalterns,  they  are  not  to  be  numbered.  Should 
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our  clergy  once  enter  into  the  cornipt  prac- 
tice of  the  laity,  by  the  splitting  of  their  free- 
holds, they  would  he  able  to  carry  most  of  the 
elections  in  England. 

The  body  of  the  law  is  no  less  incumbered 
with  superfluous  members,  that  are  like  Virgil's 
army,  which  he  tells  us  was  so  crowded,  manj 
of  them  had  not  room  to  use  their  weapons.  This 
prodigious  society  of  men  may  be  divided  into 
the  litigious  and  peaceable.  Under  the  first  are 
comprenended  all  those  who  are  carried  down  in 
coacnfuls,  to  Westminster-Hall,  every  morning 
in  term-time.  Martial's  description  of  this  spe- 
cies of  lawyers  is  full  of  humour: 

J^as  et  verba  locant 

Men  that  hire  out  their  words  and  anger;  that 
are  more  or  less  passionate  according  as  they  are 
paid  for  it,  and  allow  their  client  a  quantity  of 
wrath  proportionable  to  the  fee  whicn  they  re- 
ceive from  him.  I  must,  however,  observe  to  the 
reader,  that  above  three  parts  of  those  whom  I 
reckon  among  the  litigious,  are  such  as  are  only 
quarrelsome  m  their  hearts,  and  have  no  op- 
portunity of  showing  their  passion  at  the  bar. 
Nevertheless,  as  they  do  not  know  what  strifes 
may  arise,  they  appear  at  the  Hall  every  day, 
that  they  may  show  themselves  in  a  readiness  to 
enter  the  lists,  whenever  there  shall  be  occasion 
for  them. 

The  peaceable  lawyers  are,  in  the  first  place, 
many  of  the  benchers  of  the  several  Ini^s  of  Court, 
who  seem  to  be  the  dignitaries  of  the  law,  and 
are  endowed  with  those  qualifications  of  mind 
that  accomplish  a  man  rather  for  a  ruler  than,  o. 

\0L,  I.— 9 
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pleader.  Thes6  men  live  peaceably  in  their  habi- 
tations, eating  once  a-day,  and  dancing  onicfe 
a-year,  for  the  honour  of  their  respective  socie- 
ties. 

Another  numberless  branch  of  peaceable  law- 
yers, are  those  young  men  who  being  placed  at 
the  Inns  of  Court  in  order  to  study  the  laws  of 
their  country,  frequent  the  play-house  more  thaa 
Westminster-Hall,  and  are  seen  in  ail  public  as- 
semblies except  in  a  court  of  justice.  1  shall  say 
nothing  of  those  silent  and  busy  multitudes  that 
are  employed  within  doors  in  the  drawing  up  of 
writings  and  conveyances;  Aor  of  those  greatei** 
numbers  that  palliate  their  want  of  business  with 
a  pretence  to  such  chamber  practice. 

If,  in  the  third  place,  we  look  into  the  profes- 
sion of  physic,  we  shall  find  a  most  formidable 
body  of  men;  the  sight  of  them  is  enough  to  make 
a  man  serious,  for  we  may  lay  it  down  as  a  max- 
im, that  when  a  nation  abounds  in  physicians,  it 
gi'ows  thin  of  people.  Sir  William  Temple  is 
very  much  puzzled  to  find  out  a  reason  why  the 
northern  hive,  as  he  calls  it,  does  not  send  out 
such  prodigious  swarms,  ^nd  overrun  the  world 
with  Goths  and  Vandals,  as  it  did  formerly;  but 
had  that  excellent  author  observed,  that  there 
Were  no  students  in  physic  among  the  subjects  of 
Thor  and  Woden,  and  that  this  science  very  much 
flourishes  ill  the  north  at  present,  he  might  have 
found  a  better  solution  for  this  difficulty  than  any 
of  those  he  has  made  use  of.  This  body  of  men  in 
our  own  country,  may  be  described  like  the  Bri- 
tish army  in  Caesar's  time;  some  of  them  slay  in 
chariots,  and  some  on  foot.  If  the  infantry  do  less 
eyredution  than  the  charioteers,  it  is  because  tliey 
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can  not  be  carried  into  all  quarters  of  the  town, 
and  despiatch  so  much  business  in  so  short  a  time. 
Besides  this  body  of  regular  troops,  theie  are 
stragglers,  who,  without  being  duly  listed  and 
enrolled,  do  infinite  mischief  to  those  who  are  so 
unlucky  as  to  fall  into  their  hands.  (See  No. 
108.^ 

Tnere  are,  besides  the  above-mentioned,  innu- 
merable retainers  to  physic,  who,  for  want  of 
other  patients,  amuse  themselves  with  the  stifling 
of  cats  in  an  air-pump,  cutting  up  dogs  alive,  or 
impaling  of  insects  upon  the  point  of  a  needle  for 
microscopical  observations;  besides  those  that  are 
employed  in  the  gathering  of  weeds,  and  the 
chase  of  butterflies;  not  to  mention  the  cockle- 
shell merchants  and  spider-catchers. 

When  I  consider  how  each  of  these  professions 
are  crowded  with  multitudes  that  seek  their  liveli- 
hood in  them,  and  how  many  men  of  merit  there 
are  in  each  of  them,  who  may  be  rather  said  to  be 
of  the  science,  than  the  profession,  I  very  much 
wonder  at  the  humour  of  parents,  who  will  not 
rather  choose  to  place  their  sons  in  a  way  of  life 
where  an  honest  industry  can  not  but  thrive,  than 
in  stations  where  the  greatest  probity,  learning, 
and  good  sense  may  miscarry.  How  many  men 
are  country-curates,  that  might  have  made  them- 
selves aldermen  of  London,  by  a  right  improve- 
ment of  a  smaller  sum  of  money  tnan  wnat  is 
usually  laid  out  upon  a  learned  education?  A  so- 
ber frugal  person,  of  slender  parts,  and  a  slow  ap- 
prehension, might  have  thrived  in  trade,  though 
ne  starves  upon  physic;  as  a  man  would  be  well 
enough  pleased  to  buy  silks  of  one,  whom  he 
would  not  venture  to  feel  his  pulse.   Ya^lllvv&v^ 
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,  careful,  studious,  and  obliging,  but  withal  a  lit- 
tle thick-skulled;  he  has  not  a  single  client,  but 
might  have  had  abundance  of  customers.  The 
misfortune  is,  that  parents  take  a  liking  to  a  par- 
ticular profession,  and  therefore  desire  their  sons 
may  be  of  it.  Whereas,  in  so  great  an  affair  of 
life,  they  should  consider  the  genius  and  abilities 
of  their  children  more  than  their  own  inclinations. 
It  is  the  great  advantage  of  a  trading  nation, 
that  there  are  very  few  in  it  so  dull  and  heavy, 
who  may  not  be  placed  in  stations  of  life,  which 
may  give  them  an  opportunity  of  making  their 
fortunes.  A  well-regulated  commerce  is  not  like 
law,  phvsic,  or  divinity,  to  be  overstocked  with 
hands;  but,  on  the  contrary,  flourishes  by  multi- 
tudes, and  gives  employment  to  all  its  professors. 
Fleets  of  merchantmen  are  so  many  squadrons  of 
floating  shops,  that  vend  our  wares  and  manufac- 
tures in  all  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  find  out 
chapmen  under  both  the  tropics. 

ADDISON.*  C. 
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^-——Quodcunque  ostendis  mihi  sic,  incredulus  odi.      Hoa. 

Whatever  contradicts  my  sense 

I  hate  to  see,  and  never  can  believe.  Roscomhoh. 

The  word  Spectator  being  most  usually  un 
derstood  as  one  of  the  audience  at  public  repre- 

*  At  the  close  of  No.  108,  he  desires  lus  readers  to  com- 
pMre  with  this  what  is  said  there. 
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sentations  in  our  theatres,  I  seldom  fail  of  many 
letters  relating  to  plays  and  operas.  But  indeed 
there  are  such  monstrous  thmgs  done  in  both, 
that  if  one  had  not  been  an  eye-witness  to  them, 
one  could  hot  believe  that  such  matters  had  real- 
ly been  exhibited.  There  is  very  little  which 
concerns  human  life,  or  is  a  picture  of  nature, 
that  is  regarded  by  the  greater  part  of  the  com- 
pany. The  understanding  is  dismissed  from 
our  entertainments,  our  mirth  is  the  laughter  of 
fools,  and  our  admiration  the  wonder  of  idiots; 
Alse  such  improbable,  monstrous,  and  incoherent 
dreams,  could  not  go  off  as  they  do,  not  only 
without  the  utmost  scorn  and  contempt,  but  even 
with  the  loudest  applause  and  approbation.  But 
tlie  letters  of  my  correspondents  will  represent 
tl\is  affair  in  a  more  lively  manner  than  any  dis- 
course of  my  own.  1  shall  therefore  give  them 
to  my  reader  with  only  this  preparation,  that 
they  all  come  from  players,  ana  that  the  business 
of  playing  is  now  so  manaiged,  that  you  are  not 
to  oe  surprised  when  I  say  one  or  two  of  them 
are  rational,  others  sensitive  and  vegetative  ac- 
tors, and  others  wholly  inanimate.  I  shall  not 
place  these  as  I  have  named  them,  but  as  they 
nave  precedence  in  the  opinion  of  their  audiences. 

*  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*  Your  having  been  so  humble  as  to  take  no- 
tice of  the  epistles  of  other  animals,  embolderis 
me,  who  am  the  wild  boar  that  was  killed  by 
Mrs.  Tofts,  to  represent  to  you,  that  I  think  I 
was  hardly  used  in  not  having  the  part  of  the  lion 
in  Hydaspes  givea  to  me.  It  would  have  beteti 
but  a  natural  step  for  me  to  have  ]^nw:iw%^ft4  ^^ 
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noble  creature,  after  having  behaved  myself  to 
satisfaction  in  the  part  above-mentioned.  That 
of  a  lion  is  too  great  a  character  for  one  that 
never  trod  the  stage  before  but  upon  two  legs. 
As  for  the  little  resistance  which  1  made,  I  hope 
it  may  be  excused,  when  it  is  considered  that  tne 
dart  was  thrown  at  me  by  so  fair  a  hand.  I  must 
confess  I  had  but  just  put  on  my  brutality,  and 
Camilla's  charms  were  such,  that  beholding  her 
erect  mien,  hearing  her  charming  voice,  and 
astonished  with  her  graceful  motion,  I  could  not 
keep  up  to  my  assumed  fierceness,  but  died  like 
a  man. 

*  I  am,  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

*  Thomas  Prone.' 

*mr  spectator, 

<  This  is  to  let  you  understand,  that  the  play- 
house is  a  representation  of  the  world  in  nothing 
so  much  as  in  this  particular,  that  no  one  rises  in 
it  according  to  his  merit.  I  have  acted  several 
parts  of  household  stuff  with  great  applause  for 
many  years:  I  am  one  of  the  men  in  the  hangings 
in  the  Emperor  of  the  Moon;  I  have  twice  per- 
formed the  part  of  the  third  chair  in  an  English 
opera;  and  have  rehearsed  the  pump  in  the  x^or- 
tune  Hunters,  I  am  now  grown  old,  and  hope 
you  will  recommend  me  so  effectually,  as  that  I 
may  say  something  before  I  go  off  the  stage,  in 
which  you  will  do  a  great  act  of  charity,  to 
*  Your  most  humble  servant, 

William  Screne.' 

*mr.  spectator, 
'  Understanding  that  Mr.  Serene  has  writ  to 
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you,  and  desired  to  be  raised  from  dumb  and 
still  parts,  I  desire  if  you  give  him  motion  or 
speech,  that  you  would  advance  me  in  my  way, 
and  let  me  keep  on  in  what  I  humbly  presume  I 
am  a  master,  to  wit,  in  representing  human  and 
still  life  together.  I  have  several  times  acted  one 
of  the  finest  flower-pots  in  the  same  opera  where- 
in Mr.  Serene  is  a  cnair;  therefore  upon  his  pro- 
motion, request  that  I  may  succeed  him  in  the 
hangings,  with  my  hand  in  the  orange  trees. 

*  Your  humble  servant, 

Ralph  Simple. 


'sir, 


Drury  Lane^  March  24, 1710-11 


*  I  saw  your  friend  the  Templar  this  evening  in 
the  pit,  and  thought  he  looked  very  little  pleased 
with  the  representation  of  the  mad  scene  of  The 
Pilgrim.  I  wish,  sir,  you  would  do  us  the  fa- 
vour to  animadvert  frequently  upon  the  false  taste 
the  town  is  in  with  relation  to  plays  as  well  as 
operas.  It  certainly  requires  a  degree  of  under- 
standing to  play  justly;  but  such  is  our  condition, 
that  we  are  to  suspend  our  reason  to  perform  our 
parts.  As  to  scenes  of  madness,  you  know,  sir, 
there  are  noble  instances  of  this  kind  in  Shakspeare; 
but  then  it  is  the  disturbance  of  a  noble  mind, 
from  generous  and  humane  resentments:  it  is  like 
that  grief  which  we  have  for  the  decease  of  our 
friends:  it  is  no  diminution,  but  a  recommenda- 
tion of  human  nature,  that  in  such  incidents  pas- 
sion gets  the  better  of  reason;  and  all  we  can 
think  to  comfort  ourselves,  is  impotent  against 
half  what  we  feel.  I  will  not  mention  that  we 
had  an  idiot  in  the  scene,  and  all  the  ^fcTv^e\\.\s^ 
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rearesanted  to  have,  is  that  of  kist.  As  for  my- 
self, who  have  long  taken  pains  in  personating  tne 
passions,  I  have  to-night  acted  only  an  appetite. 
The  pa:rtl  played  is  thirst,  but  it  is  represented 
as  written  rather  by  a  drayman  than  a  poet.  I 
come  in  with  a  tub  about  me,  that  tub  hung  with 
quart  pots,  with  a  full  gallon  at  my  mouth.  I  am 
ashamed  to  tell  you,  that  I  pleased  very  much, 
and  this  wavS  introduced  as  a  madness;  but  sure  it 
was  not  human  madness,  for  a  mule  or  an  ass  may 
have  been  as  dry  as  ever  I  was  in  my  life. 

*I  am,  sir, 
*  Your  most  obedient  and  humble  servant* 

From  the  Savoy  in  the  Strand. 

^MR.  SPECTATOR, 

<  If  you  can  read  it  with  dry  eyes,  I  give  you 
this  trouble  to  acquaint  you,  that  1  am  the  unfor- 
tunate King  Latinus,  and  I  believe  I  am  the  first 
prince  that  dated  from  this  palace  since  John  of 
feaunt.  Such  is  the  uncertainty  of  all  human 
greatness,  that  I  who  lately  never  moved  without 
a  guard,  am  now  pressed  as  a  common  soldier, 
and  am  to  sail  with  the  first  fair  wind  against  my 
brother  Lewis  of  France.  It  is  a  very  hard  thing 
to  put  off  a  character  which  one  has  appeared  in 
with  applause:  this  I  experienced  since  the  loss 
of  my  diadem;  for  upon  quarrelling  with  another 
recruit,  I  spoke  my  indignation  out  of  my  part 
in  recitativo: 


-Most  audacious  slave. 


Dar'st  thou  an  ang^  monai*ch*s  fuiy  brave? 
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The  words  were  no  sooner  out  of  my  mouth, 
when  a  Serjeant  knocked  me  down,  and  asked 
me  if  I  had  a  mind  to  mutiny,  in  talking  things 
nobody  understood.  You  see,  sir,  my  unhappy 
circumstances;  and  if  by  your  mediation  you  can 
procure  a  subsidy  for  a  prince,  (who  never  failed 
to  make  all  that  beheld  nim  merry  at  his  appear- 
ance) you  will  merit  the  thanks  of  your  Iriend, 

<The  King  of  LiAtium.' 

advertisement. 

For  the  good  of  the  public, 

'  Within  two  doors  of  the  masquerade  lives  an 
eminent  Italian  chirurgeon,  arrived  from  the  Car- 
nival at  Venice,  of  great  experience  in  private 
cures.  Accommodations  are  provided,  and  per- 
sons admitted  in  their  masquing  habits. 

*  He  has  cured  since  his  coming  hither,  in  less 
than  a  fortnight,  four  Scaramouches,  a  Mounte- 
bank doctor,  two  Turkish  bassas,  three  nuns, 
and  a  morris-dancer. 

*  Venienti  occurrite  morbo, 

*  N.  B.  Any  person  may  agree  by  the  great, 
and  be  kept  in  repair  by  the  year.  The  ifoctoi 
draws  teeth  without  pulling  off  your  mask.' 

STEELE.  R« 
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SaBvit  atrox  Fbkcens,  nee  teli  conspicit  usquam 
jiudorem,  nee  qud  ae  ardens  immittere  posait.        Vine. 

Fierce  Volscens  foams  with  rage,  and  gazing  round, 

Descry'd  not  lum  who  gave  the  fatal  wound; 

Nor  knew  to  fix  revenge Dbtdbh-. 

*  There  is  nothing  that  more  betrays  a  base 
ungenerous  spirit,  than  the  giving  of  secret  stabs 
to  a  man's  reputation.  Lampoons  and  satires, 
that  are  written  with  wit  and  spirit,  are  like  poi- 
soned darts,  which  not  only  inflict  a  wound,  but 
make  it  incurable.  For  this  reason  I  am  very 
much  troubled  when  I  see  the  talents  of  humour 
and  ridicule  in  the  possession  of  an  ill-natured 
man.  There  can  not  be  a  greater  gratification  to 
a  barbarous  and  inhuman  wit,  than  to  stir  up  sor- 
row in  the  heart  of  a  private  person,  to  raise  un- 
easiness among  near  relations,  and  to  expose 
whole  families  to  derision,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  remains  unseen  and  undiscovered.  If,  besides 
the  accomplishments  of  being  witty  and  ill-na- 
tured, a  man  is  vicious  into  the  bargain,  he  is  one 
of  the  most  mischievous  creatures  that  can  enter 
into  a  civil  society.  His  satire  will  then  chiefly 
fall  upon  those  who  ought  to  be  the  most  exempt 
from  iL  Virtue,  merit,  and  every  thing  that  is 
praiseworthy,  will  be  made  the  subject  of  ridi- 
cule and  buffoonery.     It  is  impossMe  to  enu- 

•  This  article  has  been  said  to  have  been  levelled  at 
Swift.  We  find  that  there  was  a  coolness  between  him  and 
Addison,  by  a  passage  in  Swift's  Works,  vol.  xiv.  240,  and 
XV.  76,  edit  1801. 
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merate  the  evils  which  arise  from  these  arrows 
that  fly  in  the  dark;  and  I  know  no  other  excuse 
that  is  or  can  be  made  for  them,  than  that  the 
wounds  they  give  are  only  imaginary,  and  pro- 
duce nothing  more  than  a  secret  shame  or  sor- 
row in  the  mmd  of  the  suffering  person.  It  must 
indeed  be  confessed,  that  a  lampoon  or  a  satire 
do  not  carry  in  them  robbery  or  murder;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  how  few  are  there  that  would  not 
rather  lose  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  or  even 
life  itself,  than  be  set  up  as  a  mark  of  infamy 
and  derision?  and  in  this  case  a  man  should  con- 
sider that  an  injury  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the 
notions  of  him  that  gives,  but  of  him  that  re- 
ceives it 

Those  who  can  put  the  best  countenance  upon 
the  outrages  of  this  nature  which  are  offered  them, 
are  not  without  their  secret  anguish.  I  have  often 
observed  a  passage  in  Socrate?'  behaviour  at  his 
death,  in  a  light  wherein  none  of  the  critics  have 
considered  it.  That  excellent  man,  entertaining 
his  friends,  a  little  before  he  drank  the  bowl  of 
poison,  with  a  discourse  on  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  at  his  entering  upon  it,  says,  that  he  does 
not  believe  that  the  most  comic  genius  can  cen- 
sure him  for  talking  upon  such  a  subject  at  such 
a  time.  This  passage,  I  think,  evidently  glances 
upon  Aristophanes,  who  writ  a  comedy  on  pur- 
pose to  ridicule  the  discourses  of  that  divine  phi- 
losopher. It  has  been  observed  by  many  writers, 
that  Socrates  was  so  little  moved  at  this  piece  of 
buffoonery,  that  he  was  several  times  present  at 
its  being  acted  upon  the  stage,  and  never  ex- 
pressed the  least  resentment  at  it.  But,  with 
submission,  I  think  the  remark  I  have  here  made. 
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shows  us  that  this  unworthy  treatment  made 
an  impression  upon  his  mind,  though  he  had 
been  too  wise  to  discover  it 

When  Julius  Csesar  was  lampooned  by  Catul- 
lus, he  invited  him  to  supper,  and  treated  him 
with  such  a  generous  civility,  that  he  made  the 
poet  his  friend  ever  after.  Cardinal  Mazarine 
gave  the  same  kind  of  treatment  to  the  learned 
Quillet,  who  had  reflected  upon  his  eminence  in 
a  famous  Latin  poem.  The  cardinal  sent  for 
him,  and  after  some  kind  expostulations  upon 
what  he  had  written,  assured  him  of  his  esteem, 
and  dismissed  him  with  a  promise  of  the  next 
good  abbey  that  should  fall,  which  he  accord ing- 
Iv  conferred  upon  him  in  a  few  months  after. 
This  had  so  good  an  effect  upon  the  author,  that 
he  dedicatea  the  second  edition  of  his  book  to 
the  cardinal,  after  having  expunged  the  passages 
which  had  given  him  offence. 

Sextus  Quintus  was  not  of  so  generous  and  for- 
giving a  temper.  Upon  his  being  made  pope, 
the  statue  of  rasquin  was  one  night  dressea  in  a 
very  dirty  shirt,  with  an  excuse  written  under  it, 
that  he  was  forced  to  wear  foul  linen,  because  his 
laundress  was  made  a  princess.  This  was  a  reflec- 
tion upon  the  pope's  sister,  who,  before  the  pro- 
motion of  her  brother,  was  in  those  mean  circum- 
stances that  Pasquin  represented  her.  As  this 
pasquinade  made  a  great  noise  in  Rome,  the  pope 
offered  a  considerable  sum  of  money  to  any  person 
that  should  discover  the  author  of  it.  The  author 
relying  upon  his  holiness's  generosity,  as  also  on 
some  private  overtures  which  he  had  received 
from  him,  made  the  discovery  himself;  upon 
which  the  pope  gave  liim  the  reward  he  had  pro- 
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mised,  but  at  the  same  time,  to  disable  the  satirist 
for  the  future,  ordered  his  tongue  to  be  cut  out, 
and  both  his  hands  to  be  chopped  off.  Aretine* 
is  too  trite  an  instance.  Every  one  knows  that  all 
the  kir^gs  of  Europe  were  his  tributaries.  Nay, 
there  is  a  letter  of  his  extant,  in  which  he  makes 
his  boast  that  he  had  laid  the  Sophi  of  Persia  un- 
der contribution. 

Though,  in  the  various  examples  which  I  have 
here  drawn  together,  these  several  great  men  be- 
have themselves  very  differently  towards  the  wits 
of  the  age  who  had  reproached  them,  they  all  of 
them  plainly  showed  that  they  were  very  sensible 
of  their  reproaches,  and  consequently  that  they 
received  them  as  very  great  injuries.  For  my  own 
part,  1  would  never  trust  a  man  that  I  thought 
was  capable  of  giving  these  secret  wounds;  and 
can  not  but  thinK  that  he  would  hurt  the  person 
whose  reputation  he  thus  assaults,  in  his  body  or 
in  his  fortune,  could  he  do  it  with  the  same  se- 
curity. There  is  indeed  something  very  barba- 
rous and  inhuman  in  the  ordinary  scribblers  of 
lampoons.  An  innocent  yoiing  lady  shall  be  ex- 
posed for  an  unhappy  feature;  a  father  of  a  family 
turned  to  ridicule,  for  some  domestic  calamity;  a 
wife  be  made  uneasy  all  her  life,  for  a  misinter- 
preted word  or  action;  nay,  a  good,  a  temperate, 
and  a  just  man  shall  be  put  out  of  countenance  by 
the  representation  of  those  qualities  that  should 
do  him  honour.  So  pernicious  a  thing  is  wit,  when 
it  is  not  tempered  with  virtue  and  humanity. 

I  have  indeed  heard  of  heedless  inconsiderate 
writers,  that  without  any  malice  have  sacrificed 

*  Peter  Aretine,  who  was  infamous  for  his  wntings. 
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the  reputation  of  their  friends  and  acquaintance, 
to  a  certain  levity  of  temper,  and  a  silly  ambition 
of  distinguishing  themselves  by  a  spirit  of  raillery 
and  satire;  as  ijTit  were  not  infinitely  more  hon- 
ourable to  be  a  good-natured  man  than  a  wit. 
Where  there  is  this  little  petulant  humour  in  an 
author,  he  is  often  very  mischievous  without  de- 
signing to  be  so.  For  which  reason  I  always  lay 
it  down  as  a  rule,  that  an  indiscreet  man  is  more 
hurtful  than  an  ill-natured  one;  for  as  the  latter 
will  only  attack  his  enemies,  and  those  he  wishes 
ill  to;  the  other  injures  indifferently  both  friends 
and  foes.  I  can  not  forbear  on  this  occasion  trans- 
cribing a  fable  out  of  Sir  Roger  I'Estrange,  which 
accidentally  lies  before  me.  '  A  company  of  wag- 
gish boys  were  watching  of  frogs  at  the  side  ofa 
pond,  and  still  as  any  of  them  put  up  their  heads, 
they  would  be  pelting  them  down  again  with 
stones.  Children,  says  one  of  the  frogs,  you 
never  consider  that  though  this  may  be  play  to 
you,  it  is  death  to  us.' 

As  this  week  is  in  a  manner  set  apart  and  de- 
dicated to  serious  thoughts,  I  shall  indulge  myself 
in  such  speculations  as  may  not  be  altogether  un- 
suitable to  the  season;  and.  in  the  mean  time,  as 
the  settling  in  ourselves  a  charitable  frame  of 
mind  is  a  work  very  proper  for  the  time,  I  have 
in  this  paper  endeavoured  to  expose  that  particu- 
lar breach  of  charity  which  has  been  generally ' 
overlooked  by  divines,  because  there  are  but  few 
who  can  be  guilty  of  it. 

ADDISON.  C. 
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Accurrit  quidam  mtus  mihi  nomine  ianBm; 
Jtrreptdque  manu.  Quid  agis  duldssime  rerum?    Hob. 

A  fop  came  up,  whose  name  I  only  knew: 
Seizing  my  hand,  calls — Dear — ^how  dost  thou  do? 

There  are  in  this  town  a  great  number  of  in- 
significant people  who  are  by  no  means  fit  for  the 
better  sort  of  conversation,  and  yet  have  an  im- 
pertinent ambition  of  appearing  with  those  to 
whom  they  are  not  welcome.  If  you  walk  in  the 
Park,  one  of  them  will  certainly  join  with  you, 
though  you  are  in  company  with  ladies;  if  you 
drink  a  bottle,  they  will  find  your  haunts.  What 
makes  such  fellows  the  more  burdensome  is,  that 
they  neither  offend  nor  please,  so  far  as  to  be 
taken  notice  of  for  either.  It  is,  I  presume,  for 
this  reason  that  my  correspondents  are  willing  by 
my  means  to  be  rid  of  them.  The  two  following 
letters  are  writ  by  persons  who  suffer  by  such 
impertinence.  A  worthy  old  bachelor,  who  sets 
in  for  his  dose  of  claret  every  night  at  such  an 
hour,  is  teased  by  a  swarm  of  them,  who  because 
they  are  sure  of  room  and  a  good  fire,  have  taken 
it  into  their  heads  to  keep  a  sort  of  club  in  his 
company,  though  the  sober  gentleman  himself  is 
.  an  utter  enemy  to  such  meetings. 

*MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'  The  aversion  1  for  some  years  have  had  to 
clubs  in  general,  gave  me  a  perfect  relish  for 
your  speculation  on  that  subject;  (see  No.  9)  but 
1  have  since  been  exifemely  mortified^  by  tha 
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malicious  world's  ranking  me  amongst  the  sup- 
porters of  such  impertinent  assemblies.  I  beg 
leave  to  state  my  case  fairly;  and  that  done,  I  shall 
expect  redress  from  your  judicious  pen. 

1  am,  sir,  a  bachelor  of  some  standing,  and  a 
traveller;  my  business,  to  consult  my  own  hu- 
mour, which  I  gratify  without  controlling  other 
people's;  I  have  a  room  and  a  whole  bed  to  my- 
self; and  1  have  a  dog,  a  fiddle,  and  a  gun;  they 
please  me,  and  I  injure  no  creature  alive.  My 
chief  meal  is  a  supper,  which  I  always  make  at 
a  tavern.  I  am  constant  to  an  hour,  and  not  ill- 
humoured;  for  which  reasons,  though  I  invite 
nobody,  1  have  no  sooner  supped,  than  I  have  a 
crowd  about  me,  of  that  sort  of  good  company 
that  know  not  whither  else  to  go.  It  is  true 
every  man  pays  his  share,  yet  as  they  are  intru- 
ders, I  have  an  undoubted  right  to  be  the  only 
speaker,  or  at  least  the  loudest;  which  I  maintain, 
and  that  to  the  great  emolument  of  my  audience. 
I  sometimes  tea  them  their  own  in  pretty  free 
language,  and  sometimes  divert  them  with  merry 
tales,  according  as  1  am  in  humour.  I  am  one  of 
those  who  live  in  taverns  to  a  great  age,  bv  a 
sort  of  regular  intemperance;  I  never  go  to  bed 
drunk,  but  always  flustered;  Iwear  away  very 
gently,  am  apt  to  be  peevish,  but  never  angry. 
Mr.  Spectator,  if  you  have  kept  various  com- 
pany, you  know  there  is  in  every  tavern  in  town* 
some  old  humourist  or  other  who  is  master  of  the 
house  as  much  as  he  that  keeps  it  The  drawers 
^re  all  in  a^e  of  him;  and  all  the  ctistomers  Who 
frequent  nis  cbiiipanj,  yield  him  a  sort  of  cdmickl 
pbedTeiice.  I  'do  h6t  itio^  f>Tit  I  ihay  be  strc^  a 
Tend^ i^ihl^mj^.    Biiti  ii{i^to  jrou  whi- 
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ther  this  is  to  be  called  a  club,  because  so  many 
impertinents  will  break  in  upon  me,  and  come 
without  appointment?  Clinch  of  Barnet  (see  No. 
31)  has  a  nightly  meeting,  and  shows  to  every 
one  that  will  come  in  and  pay;  but  then  he  is  the 
only  actor.  Why  should  people  miscall  things? 
If  he  is  allowed  to  be  a  concert,  why  may  not 
mine  be  a  lecture?  However,  sir,  1  submit  it  to 
you,  and  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient,  &c. 

Tho.  Kimbow.^ 

•  GOOD  SIR, 

*  You  and  I  were  pressed  against  each  other 
last  winter  in  a  crowa,  in  which  uneasy  posture 
we  suffered  together  for  almost  half  an  hour.  I 
thank  you  for  all  your  civilities  ever  since,  in  be- 
ing of  my  acquaintance  wherever  you  meet  me. 
But  the  other  day  you  pulled  off  your  hat  to  me 
in  the  park  when  1  was  walking  with  my  mis- 
tress. She  did  not  like  vour  air,  and  said,  she 
wondered  what  strange  fellows  1  was  acquainted 
with.  Dear  sir,  consider  it  is  as  much  as  my  life 
is  worth,  if  she  should  think  we  were  intimate; 
therefore  1  earnestly  intreat  you  for  the  future 
to  take  no  manner  of  notice  of,  sir,  your  obliged 
humble  servant, 

Will.  Fashion. 

A  like  impertinence  is  also  very  troublesome 
to  the  superior  and  more  intelligent  part  of  the 
fair  sex.  It  is,  it  seems,  a  great  inconvenience^ 
that  those  of  the  meanest  capacities  will  pretend 
to  make  visits,  though  indeed  thev  are  qualified 
rather  to  add  to  the  furniture  of  the  house  (by 
filling  an  empty  chair)  than  to  the  cohn^x^:^^^ 

Vox.  L-^io 
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they  come  into  when  they  visit.  A  friend  of 
mine  hopes  for  redress  in  this  case,  by  the  pub- 
lication of  her  letter  in  my  paper,  which  she 
thinks  those  she  would  be  rid  of  will  take  to 
themselves.  It  seems  to  be  written  with  an  eye 
to  one  of  tiiose  pert,  giddy,  unthinking  girls,  who 
upon  the  recommendation  only  of  an  agreeable 
person  and  a  fashionable  air,  take  themselves  to 
oe  upon  a  level  with  women  of  the  greatest  merit. 

*  MADAM, 

^  I  take  this  way  to  acquaint  you  with  what 
common  rules  and  forms  would  never  permit  me 
to  tell  you  otherwise;  to  wit,  that  you  and  1, 
though  equals  in  quality  and  fortune,  are  by  no 
means  suitable  companions.  You  are,  it  is  true, 
very  pretty,  can  dance,  and  make  a  very  good 
figure  in  a  public  assembly;  but  alas,  Madam, 
you  must  go  no  further;  distance  and  silence  are 
your  best  recommendations:  therefore,  let  me 
beg  of  you  never  to  make  me  any  more  visits. 
You  come  in  a  literal  sense  to  see  one,  for  you 
have  nbthing  to  say.  I  do  not  say  this,  that  I 
would  by  any  means  lose  your  acquaintance;  but 
I  would  keep  it  up  with  the  strictest  forms  of  good 
breeding.  JLet  us  pay  visits,  but  never  see  one 
another;  if  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  deny  your- 
self always  to  me,  I  shall  return  the  obligation 
by  giving  the  same  orders  to  my  servants.  When 
accident  makes  us  meet  at  a  third  place,  we  may 
mutually  lament  the  misfortune  oi  never  finding 
one  another  at  home,  go  in  the  same  party  to  a 
benefit  play,  and  smile  at  each  other,  and  put- 
down  glasses  as  we  pass  ih  our  cocahes.  Thus 
01^  may  enjoy  as  much  of  eadi  over's  friendshin 
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as  we  are  capable  of;  for  there  are  some  people 
who  are  to  be  known  only  by  sight,  with  which 
sort  of  friendship  1  hope  you  willalways  honour, 
madam, 

*  Your  most  humble  servant, 
<  Mary  Tuesday.* 

•  P.  S.  I  subscribe  myself  by  the  name  of  the 
day  I  keep,  that  my  supernumerary  friends  may 
know  who  I  aui.' 

advertisement. 

*  To  prevent  all  mistakes  that  may  happen 
among  gentlemen  of  the  other  end  of  the  town, 
who  come  but  once  a  week  to  St  James's  coffee- 
house, either  by  miscalling  the  servants,  or  re- 
quiring such  things  from  them  as  are  not  proper- 
ly within  their  respective  provinces,  this  is  to 
ffrve  notice,  that  ICidney,  keeper  of  the  book- 
debts  of  the  outlying  customers,  and  observer 
of  those  who  go  off  without  paying,  having  re- 
signed that  employment,  is  succeeaed  by  John 
So wton ;  to  whose  place  of  enterer  of  messages 
and  first  coffee-grinder,  William  Bird  is  promot- 
ed: and  Samuel  Burdock  comes  as  shoe-cleaner  in 
the  room  of  the  said  Bird.' 

STEELE.  R, 
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No.  25.     THURSDAY,  MARCH  29. 

jEgreacitque  medendo,     Vmo. 


And  sickens  by  the  very  means  of  health. 

The  following  letter  will  explain  itself,  and 
needs  no  apology: — 

*  SIR, 

*  I  am  one  of  that  sickly  tribe,  who  are  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  Valetudinarians, 
and  ao  confess  to  you,  that  I  first  contracted  this 
ill  habit  of  body,  or  rather  of  mind,  by  the  study 
of  physic.  I  had  no  sooner  began  to  peruse  books 
of  this  nature,  but  I  found  my  pu^e  was  irregular, 
and  scarce  ever  read  the  account  of  any  disease 
that  I  did  not  fancy  myself  afflicted  with.  *  Dr. 
Sydenham's  learned  treatise  of  fevers  threw  me 
into  a  lingering  hectic,  which  hung  upon  me  all 
the  while  I  was  reading  that  excellent  piece.  1 
then  applied  myself  to  the  study  of  several  au- 
thors, who  have  written  upon  phthysical  distem- 
pers, and  bv  that  means  fell  into  a  consumption; 
till  at  length,  growing  very  fat,  I  was  in  a  man- 
ner shamed  out  of  that  imagination.  Not  long 
after  this,  I  found  in  myself  all  the  symptoms  of 
the  gout,  except  pain;  but  was  cured  of  it  by  a 
treatise  upon  the  gravel,  written  by  a  very  inge- 
nious author,  who  (as  it  is  usual  foi'  physicians  to 
convert  one  distemper  into  another)  eased  me  of 
the  gout  by  giving  me  the  stone.  I  at  length 
studied  myself  into  a  complication  of  distempers; 

*  Mr.  Tickell,  in  his  preface  to  Addison's  Works,  says, 
that  *Addi8on  never  had  a  regular  pulse.' 
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but  accidentally  taking  into  my  hand  that  ingeni- 
ous discourse  written  by  Sanctoriiis,*  1  was  re- 
solved to  direct  myself  bv  a  scheme  of  rules, 
which  I  had  collected  from  his  observations.  The 
learned  world  are  very  well  acquainted  with  that 
gentlemen's  invention;  who,  for  the  better  car- 
rying on  of  his  experiments,  contrived  a  certain 
mathematical  chair,  which  was  so  artificially  hung 
upon  springs,  that  it  would  weigh  any  thing  as 
well  as  a  pair  of  scales.  By  this  means  he  dis- 
covered how  many  cunces  of  his  food  passed  by 
perspiration,  what  quantity  of  it  was  turned  into 
nourishment,  and  how  much  went  away  by  the 
other  channels  and  distributions  of  nature. 

*  Having  provided  myself  with  this  chair,  I  used 
to  study,  eat,  drink  and  sleep  in  it;  insomuch, 
that  I  may  be  said,  for  these  last  three  years,  to 
have  lived  in  a  pair  of  scales.  I  compute  myself, 
when  I  am  in  full  health,  to  be  precisely  two  hun- 
dred weight,  falling  short  of  it  about  a  pound 
after  a  day's  fast,  and  exceeding  it  as  much  after 
a  full  meal;  so  that  it  is  my  continual  employ- 
ment to  trim  the  balance  between  these  two  vola- 
tile pounds  in  my  constitution.  In  my  ordinary 
meals  I  fetch  myself  up  to  two  hundred  weight 
and  a  half  pound;  and  if,  after  having  dined,  I  mid 
myself  fall  short  of  it,  I  drink  just  so  much  small- 
beer,  or  eat  such  a  quantity  of  bread,  as  is  suffi- 

•  The  inventor  of  the  thermometer.  He  was  professor 
of  medicine  in  the  university  of  Padua  in  the  beginning-  of 
the  seventeenth  centul^;  and,  by  means  of  a  weighing-chair 
of  his  own  invention,  made  many  curious  and  important 

discoveries  relative  to  insensible  perspiration.  He  publish- 
ed at  Venice,  in  1634,  an  ingenious  book,  entitled  *  De 
Medicina  Statica,'  which  is  the  work  here  alluded  to. 
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cient  to  make  me  weight  In  my  greatest  ex- 
cesses  I  do  not  transgress  more  than  the  other 
half  pound;  which,  for  my  health's  sake,  I  do  the 
first  Monday  in  every  month.  As  soon  as  I  find 
myself  duly  poised  after  dinner,  I  walk  till  I 
have  perspired  five  ounces  and  four  scruples, 
and  wnen  1  discover  by  my  chair  that  1  am  so 
far  reduced,  I  fall  to  my  books,  and  study  away 
three  ounces  more.  As  for  the  remaining  parte 
of  the  pound,  I  keep  no  account  of  them.  I  do 
not  dine  and  sup  by  the  clock,  but  by  my  chair; 
for  when  that  informs  me  my  pound  of  food  is 
exhausted,  I  conclude  myself  to  be  hungry,  and 
lav  in  another  with  all  diligence.  In  my  days 
of  abstinence,  I  lose  a  pouna  and  a  half,  and  on 
solemn  fasts  am  two  pounds  lighter  than  on  other 
days  in  the  year. 

*I  allow  myself,  one  night  with  another,  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  sleep  within  a  few  grains, 
more  or  less;  and  if  upon  my  rising,  I  find  that  1 
have  not  consumed  my  whole  quantity,  I  take 
out  the  rest  in  my  chair.  Upon  an  exact  calcu- 
lation of  what  I  expended  and  received  the  last 
year,  which  I  always  register  in  a  book,  I  find 
the  medium  to  be  two  hundred  weight,  so  that  I 
can  not  discover  that  1  am  impaired  one  ounce  in 
my  health  during  a  whole  twelvemonth.  And 
vet,  sir,  notwithstanding  this  my  great  care  to 
ballast  myself  equally  every  day,  and  to  keep 
my  body  in  its  proper  poise,  so  it  is,  that  1 
find  myself  in  a  sick  and  languishing  condition. 
My  complexion  is  grown  very  sallow,  my  pulse 
low,  and  my  body  hydropical.  Let  me  tnere- 
fore  beg  you,  sir,  to  consider  me  as  your  patient, 
and  to  give  me  more  certain  rules  to  walk  by, 
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than  those  I  have  already  observed;  and  vouwill 
very  much  oblige  your  numble  servant. 

This  letter  puts  me  in  mind  of  an  Italian  epi- 
taph written  on  the  monument  of  a  valetudina- 
rian :  'Stavo  berif  ma  per  star  meglioy  sto  qui:^* 
which  it  is  impossible  to  translate.  The  fear  of 
death  often  proves  mortal,  and  sets  people  on 
methods  to  save  their  lives  which  infallibly  destroy 
them.  This  is  a  reflection  made  by  some  histo- 
rians, upon  observing  that  there  are  many  more 
thousands  killed  in  a  flight  than  in  a  battle;  and 
mav  be  applied  to  those  multitudes  of  imaginary 
sicK  persons  that  break  their  constitutions  by 

Shy  SIC,  and  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of 
eath,  by  endeavouring  to  escape  it.  This  -me- 
thod is  not  only  dangerous,  but  below  the  prac- 
tice of  a  reasonable  creature.  To  consult  the 
preservation  of  life,  as  the  only  end  of  it,  to 
make  our  health  our  business,  to  engage  in  no 
action  that  is  not  part  of  a  regimen,  or  course  of 
physic,  are  purposes  so  abject,  so  mean,  so  un- 
worthy of  human  nature,  that  a  generous  soul 
would  rather  die  than  submit  to  them.  Be- 
sides, that  a  continual  anxiety  for  life  vitiates  all 
the  relishes  for  it,  and  casts  a  gloom  over  the 
whole  face  of  nature;  as  it  is  impossible  that  we 
should  take  delight  in  any  thing  tiiat  we  are  every 
moment  afraid  of  losing. 

I  do  not  mean,  by  what  I  have  here  said,  that 
I  think  any  one  to  blame,  for  taking  due  care  of 
their  health.    On  the  contrary,  as  cheerfulness 

•  Translated  verbally,  "  I  was  well,  but  trying  to  be  bet- 
ter, I  am  here." 
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of  mind  and  capacity  for  business,  are  in  a  great 
measure  the  effects  of  a  well  tempered  constitu- 
tion, a  man  can  not  be  at  too  much  pains  to  culti- 
vate and  preserve  it  But  this  care,  which  we 
are  prompted  to,  not  only  by  common  sense,  but 
by  Quty  and  instinct,  should  never  engage  us  in 
groundless  fears,  melancholy  apprehensions,  and 
imaginary  distempers;  which  are  natural  to  every 
man  who  is  more  anxious  to  live,  than  how  to 
live.  In  short,  the  preservation  of  life  should 
be  only  a  secondary  concern,  and  the  direction 
of  it  our  principal.  If  we  have  this  frame  of 
mind,  we  shall  take  the  best  means  to  preserve 
life,  without  behig  over  solicitous  about  the 
event;  and  shall  arrive  at  that  point  of  felicity 
which  Martial  has  mentioned  as  the  perfection 
of  happiness,  of  neither  fearing  nor  wishing  for 
death. 

In  answer  to  the  gentleman,  who  tempers  his 
health  by  ounces  and  by  scruples,  ancf  instead  of 
complying  with  those  natural  solicitations  of  hun- 
ger and  thirst,  drowsiness  or  love  of  exercise, 
foverns  himself  by  the  prescriptions  of  his  chair, 
shall  tell  him  a  short  fable.  Jupiter,  says  the 
mylhologist,  to  reward  the  piety  of  a  certain 
countryman,  promised  to  give  him  whatever  he 
would  ask;  the  countryman  desired  that  he  might 
have  the  management  of  the  weather  in  his  own 
estate;  he  obtained  his  request,  and  immediately 
distributed  rain,  snow,  and  sunshine  among  his 
several  fields,  as  he  thought  the  nature  of  the 
soil  required.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  when  he 
expected  to  see  a  more  than  ordinary  crop,  his 
harvest  fell  infinitely  short  of  that  of  his  neigh- 
bours: upon  which,  says  the  fable,  he  desired  Ju- 
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piter  to  take  the  weather  affain  into  his  own  hands^ 
or  that  otherwise  he  should  utterly  ruin  himself. 

ADDISON.  C. 

(i-9®^t^ 

No.  26.    FRIDAY,  MARCH  30. 

Pallida  mors  aequo  pulsat  pede  pauperum  tabemas, 

Regumque  turrea,     0  beate  Sexti, 
Vitas  summa  brevia  spem  nos  vetat  inchoare  longam. 

Jam  iepremet  nox,  fabukeque  manes, 
Et  domus  exilis  Flutonia. Hor. 

With  equal  foot,  rich  fnend,  impartial  fate 

Knocks  at  the  cottage,  and  the  palace  gute; 

Life's  span  forbids  thee  to  extend  thy  cares, 

And  stretch  thy  hopes  beyond  thy  destin'd  years; 

Night  soon  will  seize,  and  you  must  quickly  go 

To  story *d  ghosts,  and  Pluto's  house  below.     C beech. 

When  I  am  in  a  serious  humour,  I  very  often 
walk  by  myself  in  Westminster-abbey:  where  the 
gloominess  of  the  place,  and  the  use  to  which  it 
IS  applied,  with  the  solemnity  of  the  building,  and 
the  condition  of  the  people  who  lie  in  it,  are  apt 
to  fill  the  mind  with  a  kind  of  melancholy,  or 
rather  thoughtfulness,  that  is  not  disagreeable.  I 
yesterday  passed  a  whole  afternoon  in  the  church- 
yard, the  cloisters  and  the  church,  amusing  my- 
self with  the  tomb-stones,  and  inscriptions  that  1 
met  with  in  those  several  regions  of  the  dead. 
Most  of  them  recorded  nothing  else  of  the  buried 
person,  but  that  he  was  born  upon  one  day,  and 
died  upon  another;  the  whole  nistory  of  his  life 
being  comprehended  in  those  two  circumstances, 
that  are  common  to  all  mankind.  I  could  not  but 
look  upon  these  registers  of  existence,  whethat 
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of  brass  or  marble,  as  a  kind  of  satire  upon  the 
departed  persons;  who  had  left  no  other  memorial 
of  them,  but  that  they  were  born,  and  that  they 
died.  They  put  me  in  mind  of  several  persons 
mentioned  m  the  battles  of  heroic  poems,  who 
have  sounding  names  given  them,  for  no  other 
reason  but  that  they  may  be  killed,  and  are  cele- 
brated for  nothing  but  being  knocked  on  the  head. 

Tkavhov  rt,  MftTovTat  it,  Oig«xo;^or  ti.  Hox. 

Glaticumque^  Medontague,  Thersihckmnque,     ViEe, 
Glaucus,  and  Medon,  and  Thersilochus. 

The  life  of  these  men  is  finely  described  in  holy 
writ  by  the  path  of  an  arroWy  which  is  imme- 
diately closed  up  and  lost 

Upon  my  going  into  the  church,  I  entertained 
myself  with  tne  digging  of  a  grave;  and  saw,  in 
every  shovel-full  oi  it  that  was  thrown  up,  the 
fragment  of  a  bone  or  skull  intermixed  with  a 
kind  of  fresh  mouldering  earth,  that  some  time 
or  other  had  a  place  in  the  composition  of  a  hu- 
man body.  Upon  this  I  began  to  consider  with 
myself  what  innumerable  multitudes  of  people 
lay  confused  together  under  the  pavement  oi  tnat 
ancient  cathedral;  how  men  and  women,  friends 
and  enemies,  priests  and  soldiers,  monks  and  pre- 
bendaries, were  crumbled  amongst  one  another, 
and  blended  together  in  the  same  common  mass; 
how  beauty,  strength,  and  youth,  with  old  age, 
weakness,  and  deformity,  lay  undistinguished  in 
the  same  promiscuous  heap  of  matter. 

After  having  thus  surveyed  this  great  maga- 
zine of  mortality,  as  it  were  in  the  lump,  I  ex- 
amined  it  moTQ  particularly  by  the  accounts 
which  I  found  on  several  oltVie  iriotv\\Ttv^\\\&  VtvJiRjci 
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we  raised  in  every  quarter  of  that  ancient  fabric. 
Someof  them  were  covered  with  such  extravagant 
epitaphs,  that  if  it  were  possible  for  the  dead 
person  to  be  acquainted  with  them,  he  would 
blush  at  the  praises  which  his  friends  have  be- 
stowed upon  him.  There  are  others  so  excessive- 
ly modest,  that  they  deliver  the  character  of  the 
person  departed  in  Greek  or  Hebrew,  and  by 
that  means  are  not  understood  once  in  a  twelve- 
month. In  the  poetical  quarter,  1  found  there  were 
poets  who  had  no  monuments,  and  monuments 
which  had  no  poets.  I  observW  indeed  that  the 
present  war  had  filled  the  church  with  many  of 
these  uninhabited  monuments,  which  had  been 
erected  to  the  memory  of  persons  whose  bodies 
were  perhaps  buried  m  the  plains  of  Blenheim, 
or  in  the  bosom  of  the  ocean. 

I  could  not  but  be  very  much  delighted  with 
several  modern  epitaphs,  which  are  written  with 
great  elegance  of  expression,  and  justness  of 
uiQught,  and  therefore  do  honour  to  the  living  as 
well  as  the  dead.  As  a  foreigner  is  very  apt  to 
conceive  an  idea  of  the  ijgnorance  or  politeness  of 
a  nation  from  the  turn  oftlieir  public  monuments 
and  inscriptions,  they  should  be  submitted  to  the 
perusal  of  men  of  learning  and  genius  before  they 
are  put  in  execution.  Sir  Cloudesly  Shovel^ 
monument  has  very  often  given  me  great  offence; 
instead  of  the  brave  rough  English  admiral,  which 
was  the  distin^ishing  charactdt  of  that  plain 

gallant  man,  he  is  represented  on  his  tomb  by  the 
gure  of  a  beau,  dressed  in  a  long  periwig,  and 
reposing  himself  upon  velvet  cushions  under  a 
canopy  of  state.  The  inscription  is  answerable 
to  the  monument;  for  instead  of  celebrating  the 
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many  remarkable  actions  he  had  performed  in  the 
service  of  his  country,  it  acquaints  us  only  with 
the  manner  of  his  death,  in  which  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  reap  any  honour.     The  Dutch, 
whom  we  are  apt  to  despise  for  want  of  genius, 
show  an  infinitely  greater  taste  of  antiquity  and 
politeness  in  their  buildings  and  works  of  this 
nature,  than  what  we  meet  with  in  those  of  our 
own  country.  The  monuments  of  their  admirals, 
which  have  been  erected  at  the  public  expense, 
represent  them  like  themselves;  and  are  aaorned 
with  rostral  croWhs  and  naval  ornaments,  with 
beautiful  festoons  of  sea-weed,  shells,  and  coral. 
But  to  return  to  our  subject;  I  have  left  the  re- 
pository of  our  English  kings  for  the  contempla- 
tion of  another  day,  when  1  shall  find  my  mind 
disposed  for  so  serious  an  amusement.     I  know 
that  entertainments  of  this  nature  are  apt  to  raise 
dark  and  dismal  thoughts  in  timorous  minds  and 
eloomy  imaginations;  but,  for  my  own  part, 
though  I  am  always  serious,  I  do  not  know  what 
it  is  to  be  melancholy,  and  can  therefore  take  a 
view  of  nature  in  her  deep  and  solemn  scenes, 
with  the  same  pleasure  as  in  her  most  gay  and  de- 
lightful ones.  By  this  means  1  can  improve  my- 
self with  those  objects  which  others  consider  with 
terror.     When  1  look  upon  the  tombs  of  the 
great,  every  emotion  of  envy  dies  in  me;  when 
1  read  the  epitaphs  of  the  beautiful,  every  inor- 
dinate desire  goes  out;  when  I  meet  with  the 
grief  of  parents  upon  a  tomb-stone,  my  heart 
melts  with  compassion;  when  1  see  the  tomb  of 
the  parents  themselves,  I  consider  the  vanity  of 
grieving  for  those  whom  we  must  quickly  follow; 
when  Taee  kings  lying  by  those  who  deposed 
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them,  when  I  consider  rival  wits  placed  side  by 
side,  or  the  holy  men  that  divided  the  world 
with  their  contests  and  disputes,  I  reflect  with 
sorrow  and  astonishment  on  the  little  competi- 
tions, factions,  and  debates  of  mankind.  When 
I  read  the  several  dates  of  the  tombs,  of  some 
that  died  yesterday,  and  some  six  hundred  years 
ago,  I  consider  that  great  day  when  we  shall  all 
of  us  be  contemporaries,  and  make  our  appear- 
ance together. 

ADDISON.  C. 
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Vi  nox  hnga  quibus  mentitur  amtca,  diesque 

Longa  videtur  opus  debenttbus;  ut  piger  annus 

Pupillis,  quos  aura  premit  custodia  mairum: 

Sic  mihi  tarda  fluurd  ingrataque  tempora^  quae  spem 

Consiliumque  nu/raniur  agenal  ffnaviter,  id  quod 

Mqu^  pauperihus  prodest,  locupletibus  ssque; 

Mqu>^  negledum  pueris  sembusque  nocebiU  Hob* 

IMITATED. 

Long  as  to  him  who  works  for  debt  the  day? 

Long  as  the  night  to  her  whose  love's  away? 

Long  as  the  year's  dull  circle  seems  to  run. 

When  the  brisk  minor  pants  for  twenty-one: 

So  slow  th'  unprofitable  moments  roll 

That  lock  up  all  the  functions  of  my  soul; 

That  keep  me  from  myself,  and  stiU  delay 

Life's  instant  business  to  a  future  day: 

That  task,  which  as  we  follow,  or  despiSe; 

The  eldest  is  a  fool,  the  youngest  wise; 

WWch  done,  the  poorest  can  no  wants  endure; 

And  which  not  done,  the  richest  must  be  poor.     Popi. 

There  is  scarce  a  thinking  man  in  the  world 
who  is  involved  inthe  business  of  it,h\itlW^»\x»s- 
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der  a  secret  impatience  of  the  hiiiry  and  fati^e 
he  sufTerSy  and  has  formed  a  resolution  to  fix  him- 
self, one  time  or  other,  in  such  a  state  as  is  suita- 
ble to  the  end  of  his  being.  You  hear  men  every 
day  in  conversation  profess  that  all  the  honour, 
power,  and  riches,  which  they  propose  to  them- 
selves, can  not  give  satisfaction  enough  to  reward 
them  for  half  the  anxiety  they  undergo  in  the 
pursuit  or  possession  of  them.  While  men  are 
in  this  temper,  which  happens  very  frequently, 
how  inconsistent  are  they  with  themselves?  They 
arc  wearied  with  the  toil  they  bear,  but  can  not 
find  in  their  hearts  to  relinquish  it;  retirement  is 
what  they  want,  but  they  can  not  betake  them- 
selves to  it;  while  they  pant  after  shade  and  co- 
vert, they  still  affect  to  appear  in  the  most  glit- 
tering scenes  of  life:  but  sure  this  is  but  just  as 
reasonable  as  if  a  man  should  call  for  more  light 
when  he  has  a  mind  to  go  to  sleep. 

Since  then  it  is  certain  that  our  own  hearts  de- 
ceive us  in  the  love  of  the  world,  and  that  we 
can  not  command  ourselves  enough  to  resign  it, 
though  we  every  day  wish  ourselves  disengaged 
from  its  allurements;  let  us  not  stand  upon  a  for- 
mal taking  of  leave,  but  wean  ourselves  from 
them,  while  we  are  in  the  midst  of  them. 

It  is  certainly  the  general  intention  of  the 
greater  part  of  mankind  to  accomplish  this  work, 
and  live  according  to  their  own  approbation  as 
soon  as  they  possibly  can.  But  since  ihe  dura- 
tion of  life  IS  so  uncertain,  and  that  has  been  a 
common  topic  of  discourse  ever  since  there  was 
such  a  thing  as  life  itself,  how  is  it  possible  that 
we  should  defer  a  moment  the  beginning  to  live 
Moeording  to  the  rules  of  reason? 
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The  man  of  business  has  ever  some  one  point 
to  carry,  and  tlien  he  tells  himself  he  will  bid 
adieu  to  all  the  vanity  of  ambition;  the  man  of 
pleasure  resolves  to  take  his  leave  at  least,  and 
part  civilly  with  his  mistress;  but  the  ambitious 
man  is  entangled  every  moment  in  a  fresh  [pur- 
suit, and  the  lover  sees  new  charms  in  the  object 
he  fancied  he  could  abandon.  It  is  therefore  a 
fantastical  way  of  thinking,  when  we  promise 
ourselves  an  alteration  in  our  conduct  from  change 
of  place  and  diflference  of  circumstances;  the  same 
passions  will  attend  us  wherever  we  are  till  they 
are  conquered;  and  we  can  never  live  to  our  sa- 
tisfaction in  the  deepest  retirement,  unless  we  are 
capable  of  living  so  in  some  measure  amidst  the 
noise  and  business  of  the  world. 

I  have  ever  thought  men  were  better  known 
by  what  could  be  observed  of  them  from  a  peru- 
sal of  their  private  letters,  than  any  other  way. 
My  friend,  the  clergyman,  the  other  day,  upon 
serious  discourse  with  him  concerning  tne  dan- 
ger of  procrastination,  gave  me  the  following  let- 
ters from  persons  with  whom  he  lives  in  great 
friendship  and  intimacy,  according  to  the  good 
breeding  and  good  sense  of  his  character.  The 
first  is  from  a  man  of  business,  who  is  his  con- 
vert: the  second  from  one  of  whom  he  conceives 
great  hopes:  the  third  from  one  who  is  in  no 
state  at  all,  but  carried  one  way  and  another  by 
starts. 


*  SIR 


*  I  know  not  with  what  words  to  express  to 
you  the  sense  I  have  of  the  high  obligation  you 
nave  laid  upon  me,  in  the  penance  you  enjoino(^ 
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me  of  doing  some  good  or  other  to  a  person  of 
^vorth  every  day  I  live.  The  station  I  am  in 
furnishes  me  with  dailv  opportunities  of  this  kind; 
and  the  noble  principle  with  which  you  have  in- 
spired me,  of  benevolence  to  all  I  have  to  deal 
with,  quickens  my  application  in  every  thing  1 
undertake.  When  I  relieve  merit  from  discoun- 
tenance, when  I  assist  a  friendless  person,  when 
I  produce  concealed  worth,  I  am  displeased  with 
myself  for  having  designed  to  leave  the  world  in 
order  to  be  virtuous.  I  am  sorry  you  decline 
the  occasions  which  the  condition  I  am  in  might 
afford  me  of  enlarging  your  fortuned;  but  know 
I  contribute  more  to  your  satisfaction,  when  I 
acknowledge  I  am  the  better  man,  from  the  in- 
fluence and  authority  you  have  over,  sir, 
'  Your  most  obliged  and 

'  most  humble  servant,         R.  0.* 

*  SIR, 

^  I  am  entirely  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what 
you  were  pleased  to  say  to  ihe,  when  I  was  last 
with  you  alone.  You  told  me  then  of  the  silly 
way  1  was  in;  but  you  told  me  so,  as  I  saw  you 
loved  me,  otherwise  I  could  not  obey  your  com- 
mands in  letting  you  know  my  thoughts  so  sin- 
cerely as  I  do  at  present.  /  know  the  creature 
Jfbr  whom  I  resign  so  much  of  m^y  character^ 
is  all  that  you  said  of  her;  but  then  the  trifler  has 
something  in  her  so  undesigning  and  harmless,  ' 
that  her  guilt  in  one  kind  disappears  by  the  com- 
parison of  her  innocence  in  another.  Will  you 
virtuous  men,  allow  no  alteration  of  offences? 
Must  dear  Chloe  be  called  by  the  hard  name  you 
pious  people  give  to  common  women?  I  keep  the 
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solemn  promise  I  made  you,  in  writing  to  you 
the  state  of  my  mind,  after  your  kind  admoni- 
tion; and  will  endeavour  to  get  the  better  of  this 
fondness,  which  makes  me  so  much  her  humble 
servant,  that  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  subscribe 
myself  yours,  T.  D.' 

*SIR, 

^  There  is  no  state  of  life  so  anxious  as  that  of 
a  man  who  does  not  live  according  to  the  dictates 
of  his  own  reason.  It  will  seem  odd  to  you,  when 
I  assure  you  that  my  love  of  retirement  first  of  all 
brought  me  to  court;  but  this  will  be  no  riddle, 
when  I  acquaint  you  that  I  placed  myself  here 
with  a  design  of  getting  so  much  money  as  might 
enable  me  to  purchase  a  handsome  retreat  in  the 
country.  At  present  my  circumstances  enable 
me,  and  my  duty  prompts  me,  to  pass  away  the 
remaining  part  of  my  life  in  such  a  retirement  as 
I  at  first  proposed  to  myself;  but  to  my  great 
misfortune  I  have  entirely  lost  the  relisn  of  it, 
and  should  now  return  to  the  country  with  greater 
reluctance  than  I  at  first  came  to  court.  I  am  so 
unhappy,  as  to  know  that  what  I  am  fond  of  are 
trifles,  and  that  what  I  neglect  is  of  the  greatest 
importance:  in  short,  I  find  a  contest  in  my  own 
mind  between  reason  and  fashion.  I  remember 
you  once  told  me,  that  1  might  live  in  the  world, 
a^d  out  of  it,  at  the  same  time.  Let  me  beg  of 
you  to  explain  this  paradox  more  at  large  to  me, 
that  I  may  conform  my  life,  if  possible,  both  to 
my  duty  and  my  inclination.    I  am, 

*  Your  most  humble  servant, 

R.  B. 

STEELE.  R. 

Vol.  I.— 11 
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Neque  semper  arcum 


Tendit  ApoJhy  Hoe.  Od.  2.  x.  19. 

Nor  does  Apollo  always  bend  his  bow. 

I  SHALL  here  present  my  reader  with  a  letter 
from  a  projector,  concerning  a  new  office  which 
he  thinJks  may  very  much  contribute  to  the  em- 
bellishment of  the  city,  and  to  the  driving  bar- 
barity out  of  our  streets.  I  consider  it  as  a  sa- 
tire upon  projectors  in  general,  and  a  lively  pic- 
ture of  the  whole  art  of  modern  criticism. 

^STR, 

*  Observing  that  you  have  thoughts  of  creating 
certain  officers  under  you,  for  the  inspection  of 
several  petty  enormities  which  you  yourself  can 
not  attend  to;  and  finding  daily  absurdities  hung 
out  upon  the  sign-p6sts*  of  this  city,  to  the  great 
scandal  of  foreigners,  as  well  as  those  of  our  own 
country,  who  are  curious  spectators  of  the  same; 
I  do  humbly  propose,  that  you  would  be  pleased 
to  make  me  your  superintendant  of  all  such 
figures  and  devices  as  are  or  shall  be  made  use 
ol  on  this  occasion;  with  full  powers  to  rectify 
or  expunge  whatever  1  shall  find  irregular  or  de- 
fective. For  want  of  such  an  officer,  there  is  no- 
thing like  sound  literature  and  good  sense  to  be 
met  with  in  those  objects  that  are  every  where 
thrusting  themselves  out  to  the  eye,  and  endea- 

*  Tliis  raillery  is  much  heightened,  if  we  attend  to  this 
circumstance,  that  it  was  levelled  at  heraldry. 
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vouring  to  become  visible.  Our  streets  are  filled 
with  blue  boars,  black  swans,  and  red  lions,  not 
to  mention  flying  pigs,  and  hogs  in  armour,  with 
many  other  creatures  more  extraordinary  than 
any  m  the  deserts  of  Africa  Strange !  that  one 
who  has  all  the  birds  and  beasts  in  nature  to 
choose  out  of,  should  live  at  the  sign  of  an  Ens 
Rationis! 

*  My  first  task  therefore  should  be,  like  that  of 
Hercules,  to  clear  the  city  from  monsters.  In  the 
second  place,  I  would  forbid  that  creatures  of  jar- 
ring and  incongruous  natures  should  be  joined  to- 
gether in  the  same  sign;  such  as  the  bell  and  the 
neat's-tongue,  the  dog  and  the  gridiron.  The 
fox  and  goose  may  be  supposed  to  have  met;  but 
what  has  the  fox  and  the  seven  stars  to  do  toge- 
ther? And  when  did  the  lamb  and  the  dolphin 
ever  meet,  except  upon  a  sign-post?  As  for  the 
cat  and  fiddle,  there  is  a  conceit  in  it;  and  there- 
fore I  do  not  intend  that  any  thing  I  have  here 
said  should  aflfect  it.  I  must  however  observe  to 
you  upon  this  subject,  that  it  is  usual  for  a  young 
tradesman,  at  his  first  setting  up,  to  add  to  his  ' 
own  sign  that  of  the  master  whom  he  served,  as 
the  husband,  after  marriage,  gives  a  place  to  his 
mistress's  arms  in  his  own  coat.  This  I  take  to 
have  given  rise  to  many  of  those  absurdities 
which  are  committed  over  our  heads;  and  as  I  am 
iViformed,  first  occasioned  the  three  nuns  and  a 
hare,  which  we  see  so  frequently  joined  together. 

1  would  therefore  establisn  certam  rules,  for  the 
determining  how  far  one  tradesman  may  give  the 
sign  of  anotner,  and  in  what  cases  he  may  be  al- 
lowed to  quarter  it  with  his  own. 

*  In  the  third  place,  I  would  enjoin  every  shop 
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to  make  use  of  a  sign,  which  bears  some  affinity 
to  the  wares  in  which  it  deals.  What  can  be 
more  inconsistent,  than  to  see  a  bawd  at  the  sign 
of  the  angel,  or  a  tailor  at  the  lion?  A  cook 
should  not  live  at  the  boot,  nor  a  shoemaker  at 
the  roasted  pig;  and  yet,  for  want  of  this  regula- 
tion, I  have  seen  a  coat  set  up  before  the  door  of 
a  perfumer,  and  the  Frencn  king's  head  at  a 
sword  cutler's. 

*  An  ingenious  foreigner  observes,  that  several 
of  those  gentlemen  who  value  themselves  upon 
their  families,  and  overlook  such  as  are  bred  to 
trade,  bear  the  tools  of  their  forefathers  in  their 
coats  of  arms.  I  will  not  examine  how  true  this 
is  in  fact:  but  though  it  may  not  be  necessary  for 
posterity  thus  to  set  up  the  sign  of  their  forefa- 
thers, I  think  it  highly  proper  for  those  who  ac- 
tually profess  the  trade,  to  snow  some  such  marks 
of  it  hefore  their  doors. 

'  When  the  name  gives  an  occasion  for  an  in- 
genious sign-post,  1  would  likewise  advise  the 
owner  to  take  that  opportunity  of  letting  the 
world  know  who  he  is.  It  would  have  been  ri- 
diculous for  the  ingenious  Mrs.  Salmon  to  have 
lived  at  the  sign  of  the  trout;  for  which  reason 
she  has  erected  before  her  house  the  figure  of  the 
fish  that  is  her  namesake.  Mr.  Bell  has  likewise 
distinguished  himself  by  a  device  of  the  same  na- 
ture. And  here,  sir,  I  must  beg  leave  to  observe 
to  you,  that  this  particular  figure  of  a  bell  has 

fiven  occasion  to  several  pieces  of  wit  in  this 
ind.  A  man  of  your  reading  must  know,  that 
Abel  Drugger  gained  great  applause  by  it  in  the 
time  of  Ben  Johnson.     Our  apocryphal  heathen 
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god*  is  also  represented  by  this  figure,  which  in 
conjunction  with  the  dragon,  makes  a  very  hand- 
some picture  in  several  of  our  streets.  As  for 
the  Bell-Savage,  which  is  the  sign  of  a  savage 
man  standing'by  a  bell,  I  was  formerly  very 
much  puzzled  upon  the  conceit  of  it,  till  I  acci- 
dentally fell  into  the  reading  of  an  old  romance, 
translated  out  of  the  French,  which  gives  an  ac- 
count of  a  very  beautiful  woman  who  was  found 
in  a  wilderness,  and  is  called  in  the  French  La 
belle  Sauvage;  (See  No.  66,)  and  is  every  where 
translated  by  our  countrymen  the  Bell-Savage. 
This  piece  of  philology  will,  I  hope,  convince 
you  that  I  have  made  sign-posts  my  study,  and 
consequently  qualified  myself  for  the  employ- 
ment which  I  solicit  at  your  hands.  But  before 
I  conclude  my  letter,  I  must  communicate  to  you 
another  remark  which  I  have  made  upon  the  sub- 
ject with  which  I  am  now  entertaining  you; 
namely,  that  I  can  give  a  shrewd  guess  at  the  hu- 
mour of  the  inhabitant  by  the  sign  that  hangs  be- 
fore his  door.  A  surly  choleric  fellow  generally 
makes  choice  of  a  bear;  as  men  of  milder  dispo- 
sitions frequently  live  at  the  lamb.  Seeing  a  punch- 
bowl painted  upon  a  sign  near  Charmg-cross, 
very  curiously  garnished,  with  a  couple  of  angels 
hovering  over  it,  and  squeezing  a  lemon  into  it, 
I  had  the  curiosity  to  ask  after  the  master  of  thfe 
house,  and  found  upon  inquiry,  as  1  had  guessed 
by  the  little  agrhnens  upon  his  sign,  that  he  was 
a  Frenchman.  I  know,  sir,  it  is  not  reauisit^ 
for  me  to  enlarge  upon  these  hints  to  a  gentleman 

•  St  Georgfe. 
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of  your  great  abilities;  so  humbly  recommending 
myself  to  your  favour  and  patronage, 

*  I  remain,  &c.' 

1  shall  add  to  the  foregoing  letter  another, 
which  came  to  me  by  the  same  penny-post 

'From  my  own  apartment  near  Charing-Cross. 
*  HONOURED  SIR, 

*  Having  heard  that  this  nation  is  a  ^eat  en- 
courager  of  ingenuity,  1  have  brought  with  me  a 
rope-dancer  that  was  caught  in  one  of  the  woods 
belonging  to  the  Great  Mogul.  He  is  by  birth  a 
monkey:  but  swings  upon  a  rope,  takes  a  pipe  of 
tobacco  and  drinks  a  glass  of  ale,  like  any  rea- 
sonable creature.  He  gives  great  satisfaction  to 
the  quality;  and  if  they  will  make  a  subscription 
for  him  I  will  send  for  a  brother  of  his  out  of 
Holland,  that  is  a  very  good  tumbler:  and  also 
for  another  of  the  same  family,  whom  I  design 
for  my  Merry  Andrew,  as  being  an  excellent 
mimic  and  the  greatest  droll  in  the  country  where 
he  now  is.  1  hope  to  have  this  entertainment  in 
readiness  for  the  next  winter;  and  doubt  not  but 
it  will  please  more  than  the  opera  or  puppet-- 
show. 1  will  not  say  that  a  monkey  is  a  better 
man  than  some  of  the  opera  heroes;  but  certain* 
ly  he  is  a  better  representative  of  a  man  than  the 
most  artificial  composition  of  wood  and  wire^ 
If  you  will  be  pleased  to  give  me  a  good  word  in 
your  paper,  you  shall  be  every  night  a  spectatoi 
at  my  show  for  nothing* 

I  am,  &c. 

ADDISON.  C. 
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No.  29.    TUESDAY,  APRIL  3. 

—Sermo  lingua  condnnus  utraque 

Sweoior:  ut  Cnio  nota  si  commista  Fakmi  est     Hor. 

Both  tongues  united  sweeter  sounds  produce, 
Like  Chian  mix'd  witli  the  Falernian  juice. 

There  is  nothing  that  has  more  startled  our 
English  audience,  than  the  Italian  redtativo  at 
itb  first  entrance  upon  the  stage.  People  were 
wonderfully  surprised  to  hear  generals  singing 
the  word  of  command,  and  ladies  delivering 
messages  in  music.  Our  countrymen  could  not 
forbear  laughing  when  they  heard  a  lover  chaunt- 
ing  out  a  bulet-doux,  and  even  the  superscription 
of  a  letter  set  to  a  tune.  The  famous  blunder  in 
an  old  play  of  Enter  a  king  and  two  fiddlers 
sohis^  was  now  no  longer  an  absurdity;  when  it 
was  impossible  for  a  hero  in  a  desert,  or  a  prin- 
cess in  ner  closet,  to  speak  any  thing  unaccom- 
panied with  musical  instruments. 

But  however  this  Italian  method  of  acting  in 
redtativo  might  appear  at  first  hearing,  I  can 
not  but  think  it  mucn  more  just  than  that  which 
prevailed  in  our  English  opera  before  this  inno- 
vation; the  transition  from  an  air  to  recitative 
music  being  more  natural  than  the  passing  froili 
!i  song  to  plain  and  ordinary  speaking,  which  was 
the  common  method  in  Purceli's  operas. 

The  only  fault  I  find  in  our  present  practice, 
IS  the  making  use  of  the  Italian  redtativo  with 
English  words. 

To  go  to  the  bottom  of  this  matter,  I  must  ob- 
lerve,  that  the  tone,  or  (as  the  French  call  it)  the 
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accent  of  every  nation  in  their  ordinary  speech, 
is  altogether  different  from  that  of  every  other 
people;  as  we  may  see  even  in  the  Welch  and 
Scotch,  who  border  so  near  upon  us.  By  the 
tone  or  accent,  I  do  not  mean  the  pronunciation 
of  each  particular  word,  but  the  sound  of  the 
whole  sentence.  Thus  it  is  very  common  for  an 
English  gentleman,  when  he  hears  a  French  tra- 
gedy, to  complain  that  the  actors  all  of  them 
speak  in  a  tone:  and  therefore  he  very  wisely 
prefers  his  own  countrymen,  not  considering  that 
a  foreigner  complains  of  the  same  tone  in  an  En- 
glish actor. 

For  this  reason,  the  recitative  music  in  every 
language  should  be  as  different  as  the  tone  or  ac- 
cent of  each  language;  for  otherwise,  what  may 
properly  express  a  passion  in  one  language,  will 
not  do  it  in  another.  Every  one  who  has  been 
long  in  Italy,  knows  very  well  that  the  cadences 
in  the  recitativo  bear  a  remote  affinity  to  the 
tone  of  their  voices  in  ordinary  conversation;  or, 
to  speak  more  properly,  are  only  the  accents  of 
their  language  maae  more  musical  and  tuneful. 

Thus  the  notes  of  interrogation  or  admiration, 
in  the  Italian  music  (if  one  may  so  call  them,) 
which  resemble  their  accents  in  discourse  on  such 
occasions,  are  not  unlike  the  ordinary  tones  of  an 
English  voice  when  we  are  angry;  insomuch  that 
I  have  often  seen  our  audiences  extremely  mis- 
taken as  to  what  has  been  doing  upon  the  stage^ 
and  expecting  to  see  the  hero  knock  down  his 
messenger,  w'^en  he  has  been  asking  him  a  ^ues- 
tion;  or  fancying  that  he  quarrels  with  his  friend, 
when  he  only  bids  him  cood-morrow. 

For  this  reason  the  Italian  artists  can  not  agree 
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With  our  English  musicians  in  admiring  PurcelPs 
compositions,  and  thinking  his  tunes  so  wonder- 
fully adapted  to  his  words;  because  both  nations 
do  not  always  express  the  same  passions  by  the 
same  sounds. 

I  am  therefore  humbly  of  opinion,  that  an  En- 
glish composer  should  not  follow  the  Italian  reci- 
tative too  servilely,  but  make  use  of  many  gentle 
deviations  from  it,  in  compliance  with  his  own 
native  language.  He  may  copy  out  of  it  all  the 
lulling  softness  and  dying  falls  (as  Shakspeare 
calls  them,)  but  should  still  remember  that  he 
ought  to  accommodate  himself  to  an  English  au- 
dience; and  by  humouring  the  tone  of  our  voices 
in  ordinary  conversation,  have  the  same  regard 
to  the  accent  of  his  own  language  as  those  per- 
sons had  to  theirs  whom  he  professes  to  imitate. 
It  is  observed,  that  several  ot  the  singing  birds  of 
our  own  country  learn  to  sweeten  their  voices, 
and  mellow  the  harshness  of  their  natural  notes, 
by  practising  under  those  that  come  from  warmer 
climates.  In  the  same  manner  I  would  allow  the 
Italian  opera  to  lend  our  English  music  as  much 
as  may  grace  and  soften  it,  but  never  entirely  to 
annihilate  and  destroy  it.  Let  the  infusion  be  as 
strong  as  you  please,  but  still  let  the  subject- 
matter  of  it  be  English. 

A  composer  should  fit  his  music  to  the  genius 
of  the  people,  and  consider,  that  the  delicacy  of 
hearing  and  taste  of  harmony  has  been  formed 
ujjon  those  sounds  which  every  country  abounds 
with:  In  short,  that  music  is  of  a  relative  nature; 
and  what  is  harmony  to  one  ear,  may  be  disso- 
nance to  another. 

The  same  observations  which  I  have  made 
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Upon  the  recitai*/e  part  of  music,  may  be  applied 
to  all  our  song»  dcid  airs  in  general. 

Signior  Baptisne  Lully  acted  like  a  man  of  sense 
m  this  particular.  He  found  the  French  music 
extremely  defective;,  and  very  often  barbarous; 
however,  knowing  the  genius  of  the  people,  the 
humour  of  their  language,  and  the  prejudiced 
ears  he  had  to  deal  with,  he  did  not  pretend  to 
extirpate  the  French  music,  and  plant  the  Italian 
in  its  stead;  but  only  to  cultivate  and  civilize  it 
with  innumerable  graces  and  modulations  which 
he  borrowed  from  the  Italians.  By  this  means  the 
French  music  is  now  perfect  in  its  kind;  and  when 
you  say  it  is  not  so  good  as  the  Italian,  you  only 
mean  that  it  does  not  please  you  so  well;  for  there 
is  scarce  a  Frenchman  who  would  not  wonder  to 
hear  you  give  the  Italian  such  a  preference.  The 
music  of  the  French  is  indeed  very  properly 
adapted  to  their  pronunciation  and  accent,  as  their 
whole  opera  wonderfully  favours  the  genius  of 
such  a  gay  and  airy  people.  (See  No.  13.)  The 
chorus  m  which  that  opera  abounds,  gives  the 
parterre*  frequent  opportunities  of  jomine  in 
concert  with  the  stage.  This  inclination  of  the 
audience  to  sing  along  with  the  actor,  so  prevails 
with  ihem,  that  1  have  sometimes  known  the  per- 
former on  the  stage  do  no  more  in  a  celebrated 
song,  than  the  clerk  of  a  parish  church,  who 
serves  only  to  raise  the  psalm,  and  is  afterwards 
drowned  in  tlie  music  of  the  congregation.  Every 
actor  that  comes  on  the  stage  is  a  beau.  The 
(fueens  and  heroines  are  so  painted,  that  they  ap- 
pear as  ruddy  and  cherry-cheeked  as  milkmaids. 

•The  pit  of  the  French  theatre. 
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The  shepherds  are  all  embroidered,  ana  pcquH 
themselves  in  a  ball  better  than  our  EnglisK 
daneins-masters.  I  have  seen  a  couple  of  river* 
appear  m  red  stockings;  and  Alpheus,  instead  o^ 
having  his  head  covered  with  sedge  and  bul* 
rushes,  making  love  in  a  fair  full-bottomed  peri- 
wig and  a  plume  of  feathers,  but  with  a  voice  so 
full  of  shalkes  and  quavers,  that  I  should  have 
thought  the  murmurs  of  a  country  brook  the 
much  more  agreeable  music, 

I  remember  the  last  opera  I  saw  in  that  merry- 
nation,  was  the  Rape  of  Proserpine,  where  Pluto, 
to  make  the  more  tempting  figure,  puts  himself 
in  a  French  equipage,  and  brings  Ascalaphus 
along  with  him  as  his  valet  de  chambre.  This  is 
what  we  call  folly  and  impertinence;  but  what 
the  French  look  upon  as  gay  and  polite. 

I  shall  add  no  more  to  what  I  have  here  offer- 
ed, than  that  music,  architecture,  and  painting, 
as  well  as  poetry  and  oratory,  are  to  deduce  their 
laws  and  rules  from  the  general  sense  and  taste 
of  mankinc^,  and  not  from  the  principles  of  those 
arts  themselves;  or,  in  other  words,  the  taste  is 
not  to  conform  to  the  art,  but  the  art  to  the  taste. 
Music  is  not  designed  to  please  only  chromatic 
ears,  but  all  that  are  capable  of  distinguishing 
harsh  from  disagreeable  notes.  A  man  of  an  or- 
dinary ear  is  a  judge  whether  a  passion  is  express 
ed  in  proper  sounds,  and  whether  the  melody  o/ 
those  sounds,  be  more  or  less  pleasing. 

ADDISON.  C. 
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No.  30.    WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  4. 

/Si',  MImnermus  uti  censet,  sine  amore  jocisque 

Nil  estjttcundum,'  vivas  in  amore  Jocisque.         Hor. 

If  nothing*,  as  Mimnermiis  strives  to  prove. 
Can  e'er  be  pleasant  without  mirth  and  love; 
Then  live  in  mii'th  and  love,  thy  sports  pursue. 

Creech. 

One  common  calamity  makes  men  extremely 
affect  each  other,  though  they  differ  in  every 
other  particular.  The  passion  of  love  is  the  most 
general  concern  among  men;  and  I  am  glad  to 
near  by  my  last  advices  from  Oxford,  that  there 
are  a  set  of  sighers  in  that  university,  who  have 
erected  themselves  into  a  society  in  honour  of 
that  tender  passion.  These  gentlemen  are  of  that 
sort  of  inamoratos,  who  are  not  so  much  lost  to 
common  sense,  but  that  they  understand  the  folly 
they  are  guilty  of;  and  for  that  reason  have  sepa 
rated  themselves  from  all  other  company,  beca^use 
they  will  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  taikitlg  incohe- 
rently, without  being  ridiculous  to  any  but  each 
other.  When  a  man  comes  into  the  club,  he  is 
not  obliged  to  make  any  introduction  to  his  dis- 
course, but  at  once,  as  he  is  seating  himself  in  his 
chair,  speaks  in  the  thread  of  his  own  thoughts, 
*  She  gave  me  a  very  obliging  glance;  she  never 
looked  so  well  in  her  life  as  this  evening;'  or  the 
like  reflection,  without  regard  to  any  other  mem- 
ber of  the  society;  for  in  this  assembly  they  do 
not  meet  to  talk  to  each  other,  but  every  man 
claims  the  full  liberty  of  talking  to  himself.  In- 
stead of  snuff-boxes  and  canes,  which  are  the 
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usual  helps  to  discourse  with  other  young  fellows, 
these  have  each  some  piece  of  riband,  a  broken 
fan,  or  an  old  girdle,  which  they  play  with, 
while  they  talk  of  the  fair  person  remembered 
by  each  respective  token.  According  to  the  re- 
presentation of  the  matter  from  my  Tetters,  the 
company  appear  like  so  many  players  rehearsing 
behind  the  scenes;  one  is  sighmg  and  lamenting 
his  destinv  in  beseeching  terms,  another  declar- 
ing he  will  break  his  chain,  and  another  in  dumb- 
show  striving  to  express  his  passion  by  his  ges- 
ture. It  is  very  ordinary,  in  the  assembly,  for 
one  of  a  sudden  to  rise  and  make  a  discourse  con- 
cerning his  passion  in  general,  and  describe  the 
temper  of  his  mind  in  such  a  manner  as  that  the 
whole  company  shalljoin  in  the  description,  and 
feel  the  force  of  it  Li  this  case,  if  any  man  has 
declared  the  violence  of  his  flame  in  more  pa- 
thetic terms,  he  is  made  president  for  that  nignt, 
out  of  respect  to  his  superior  passion. 

We  had  some  years  ago  in  this  town  a  set  of 
people  who  met  and  dressed  like  lovers,  and  were 
distmguished  by  the  name  of  the  fringe-glove 
club;  but  they  were  persons  of  such  moderate  in- 
tellects, even  before  they  were  impaired  by  their 
passion,  that  their  irregularities  could  not  furnish 
suflBcient  variety  of  folly  to  afford  daily  new  im- 
pertinences; by  which  means  that  institution 
dropped.  These  fellows  could  express  their  pas- 
sion in  nothing  but  their  dress;  but  the  Oxonians 
are  fantastical,  now  they  are  lovers,  in  proportion 
to  their  learning  and  understanding  before  they 
became  such.  The  thoughts  of  the  ancient  poets 
on  this  agreeable  frenzy  are  translated  in  honour 
of  some  modern  beauty;  and  Chloris  is  won  to- 
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day  by  the  same  compliment  that  was  made  to 
Lesbia  a  thousand  years  ago.  But  as  far  as  I  can 
learn,  the  patron  of  the  club  is  the  renowned  Don 
Quixote.  The  adventures  of  that  gentle  knight 
are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  society, under  the 
colour  of  laughing  at  the  passion  and  themselves: 
but  at  the  same  time,  though  they  are  sensible  of 
the  extravagancies  of  that  unhappy  warrior,  they 
do  not  observe,  that  to  turn  all  the  reading  of  the 
best  and  wisest  writings  into  rhapsodies  of  love, 
is  a  frenzy  no  less  diverting  than  tnat  of  the  afore- 
said accomplished  Spaniard.  A  gentleman,  who, 
I  hope,  will  continue  his  correspondence,  is  late- 
ly aamitted  into  the  fraternity,  and  sent  me  the 
following  letter: — 

*  SIR, 

*  Since  I  find  you  take  notice  of  clubs,  I  beg 
leave  to  give  you  an  account  of  one  in  Oxford, 
which  you  have  no  where  mentioned,  and  per- 
haps never  heard  of.  We  distinguish  ourselves 
by  the  title  of  the  Amorous  Club,  are  all  votaries 
of  Cupid,  and  admirers  of  the  fair  sex.  The  reason 
that  we  are  so  little  known  in  the  world,  is  the 
secrecy  which  we  are  obliged  to  live  under  in  the 
university.  Our  constitution  runs  counter  to  that 
of  the  place  wherein  we  live;  for  in  love  there  are 
no  doctors,  and  we  all  profess  so  high  a  passion, 
that  we  admit  of  no  graduates  in  it.  Our  presi- 
dentship is  bestowed  according  to  the  dignity  of 
passion;  our  number  is  unlimited;  and  our  stat- 
utes are  like  those  of  the  Druids,  recorded  in  our 
own  breasts  only,  and  explained  by  the  majority 
of  the  company.  A  mistress,  and  a  poem  in  her 
praise,  will  introduce  any  candidate;  without  the 
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latter  no  one  can  be  admitted ;  for  he  that  is  not  in 
love  enough  to  rhyme,  is  unqualified  for  our  so- 
ciety. To  speak  disrespectfully  of  any  woman 
is  expulsion  from  our  gentle  society.  As  we  are  at 
present  all  of  us  gowns-men,  instead  of  duelling 
when  we  are  rivals,  we  drink  together  the  health 
of  our  mistress.  The  manner  of  doing  this  some- 
times indeed  creates  debates;  on  sucn  occasions 
we  have  recourse  to  the  rules  of  love  among  the 
ancients. 

Nsevia  sex  cyathis,  septem  Justina  hihaiur. 

Mart.  Epig.  72.  1.  1. 

Six  cups  to  Naevia,  to  Justina  seven. 

This  method  of  a  glass  to  every  letter  of  her 
name,  occasioned  the  other  night  a  dispute  of 
some  warmth.  A  young  student,  who  is  in  love 
with  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Dimple,  was  so  unreasona- 
ble as  to  begin  her  health  under  the  name  of 
Elizabetha;  which  so  exasperated  the  club,  that 
by  common  consent  we  retrenched  it  to  Betty. 
We  look  upon  a  man  as  no  company  that  does 
not  sigh  five  times  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  and 
look  upon  a  member  as  very  absurd,  that  is  so 
much  himself  as  to  make  a  direct  answer  to  a 
question.  In  fine,  the  whole  assembly  is  made 
up  of  absent  men,  that  is,  of  such  persons  as  have 
lost  their  locality,  and  whose  minds  and  bodies 
never  keep  company  with  one  another.  As  I  am 
an  unfortunate  member  of  this  distracted  socie- 
ty, you  can  not  expect  a  very  regular  account 
of  it;  for  which  reason,  I  hope  you  will  pardon 
me,  that  I  so  abruptly  subscribe  myself,  sir,  your 
most  obedient,  humble  servant,  T.  d.  ' 
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*  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  Albina,  who  has  six 
votaries  m  this  club,  is  one  of  your  readers.  * 

STEELE.  R* 
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Sit  mikifas  audita  hqui Vir«. 

What  I  have  heard,  permit  me  to  relate. 

Last  night  upon  my  going  into  a  coffee-house 
not  far  from  the  Hay-Market  theatre,  1  diverted 
myself  for  above  half  an  hour  with  overhearing 
the  discourse  of  one,  who,  by  the  shabbiness  o? 
his  dress,  the  extravagance  of  nis  conceptions,  and 
the  hurry  of  his  speech,  1  discovered  to  be  of  that 
i^ecies  who  are  generally  distinguished  by  the 
title  oi projectors,  This'gentleman,  for  I  found  he 
was  treated  as  such  by  his  audience,  was  enter- 
taining a  whole  table  of  listeners  with  the  project 
of  an  opera,  which  he  told  us  had  not  cost  nim 
above  two  or  three  mornings  in  the  contrivance, 
and  which  he  was  ready  to  put  in  execution,  pro- 
vided he  might  find  his  account  in  it.  He  said, 
he  had  observed  the  great  trouble  and  inconve- 
nience which  ladies  were  at  in  travellinff  up  and 
down  to  the  several  shows  that  arc  exhibited  in 
different  (quarters  of  the  town.  The  dancing-mon- 
keys are  in  one  place;  the  puppet-show  in  ano- 
ther; the  opera  in  a  third;  not  to  mention  the 
lions,  that  are  almost  a  whole  day^s  Journey  from 
the  politer  part  of  the  town.  By  this  means  peo- 
ple of  figure  are  forced  to  lose  half  the  winter  af- 
ter their  coming  to  town,  before  they  have  seen 
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all  the  strange  sights  about  it.  In  order  to  reme- 
dy this  great  inconvenience,  our  projector  drew 
out  of  his  pocket  the  scheme  of  an  opera,  entitled 
The  Expedition  of  Aleomnder  the  Great;  in 
which  he  had  disposed  all  the  remarkable  shows 
about  town  among  the  scenes  and  decorations  of 
his  piece.  The  thought,  he  confessed,  was  not 
originally  his  own,  but  that  he  had  taken  the  hint 
of  it  from  several  performances  which  he  had 
seen  upon  our  stage:  in  one  of  which  there  was  a 
raree-snow,  in  another  a  ladder-dance;  and  in 
others  a  posture-man,  a  moving-picture,  with 
many  curiosities  of  the  like  nature. 

This  expedition  of  Alexander  (See  No.  36) 
opens  with  his  consulting  the  oracle  at  Delphos, 
in  which  the  dumb-conjurer,  who  had  been  visit- 
ed by  so  many  persons  of  quality  of  late  years, 
is  to  be  introduced  as  telling  him  his  fortune;  af 
the  same  time  Clinch  of  Barnet  is  represented  in 
another  corner  of  the  temple,  as  ringing  the  bells 
of  Delphos  for  joy  of  his  arrival.  The  tent  of 
Darius  is  to  be  peopled  by  the  ingenious  Mrs. 
Salmon,  where  Alexander  is  to  fall  in  love  with 
a  piece  of  wax- work,  that  represents  the  beauti- 
ful Statira.  When  Alexander  comes  into  that 
country,  in  which  Quintius  Curtius  tells  us  the 
dogs  were  so  exceeding  fierce  that  they  would 
nol  lose  their  hold,  though  they  were  cut  to  pieces 
limb  by  limb,  and  that  they  would  hang  upon 
their  prey  by  their  teeth  when  they  had  nothing 
but  a  mouth  left,  there  is  to  be  a  scene  of  Hock- 
ley in  the  Hole,  in  which  is  to  be  represented  all 
the  diversions  of  that  place,  the  bull-baiting  only 
excepted,  which  can  not  possibly  be  exhibited  in 
the  tneatre  by  reason  of  tne  lowness  of  the  roof. 

Vol.  I.—12 
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The  several  woods  in  Asia^  which  Alexander 
must  be  supposed  to  pass  through,  will  give  the  au- 
dience a  sight  of  monkeys  dancing  upon  ropes, 
with  the  many  other  pleasantries  ofthat  ludicrous 
species.  At  the  same  time,  if  there  chance  to  be 
any  strange  animah  in  town,  whether  birds  or 
beasts,  they  may  be  either  let  loose  among  the 
woods,  or  driven  across  the  stage  by  some  of  the 
country  people  of  Asia.  In  the  last  great  battle, 
Pinkethman  is  to  personate  king  Porus  upon  an 
elephant,  and  is  to  be  encountered  by  Powell, 
representing  Alexander  the  Great  upon  a  drome- 
dary, which,  nevertheless,  Mr.  Powell  is  desir- 
ed to  call  by  the  name  of  Bucephalus.  Upon  the 
close  of  this  great  decisive  battle,  when  the  two 
kings  are  thoroughly  reconciled,  to  show  the  mu- 
tual friendship  and  good  correspondence  that 
reigns  between  them,  they  both  of  them  go  to- 

f  ether  to  a  puppet-show;  in  which  the  ingenious 
Ir.  Powell,  junior,  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
displaying  his  whole  art  of  machinery,  for  the 
diversion  of  the  two  monarchs.  Some  at  the  ta- 
ble urged,  that  a  puppet-show  was  not  a  suitable 
entertainment  for  Alexander  the  Great;  and  that 
it  might  be  introduced  more  properly,  if  we  sup- 

§ose  the  conqueror  touched  upon  that  part  of  In- 
ia  which  is  said  to  be  inhabited  by  the  pigmies- 
But  this  objection  was  looked  upon  as  frivolous, 
and  the  proposal  immediately  over-ruled.  Our 
projector  further  added,  that  after  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  these  two  kings,  they  might  invite  one 
another  to  dinner,  and  either  of  them  entertain 
his  guest  with  the  German  artist,*  Mr.  Pink- 


•  « 


Irately  arrived,  a  rare  and  curious  artist,  who  in  th9 
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ethman's  heathen  gods,  or  any  of  the  like  diver- 
sions, which  shall  then  chance  to  be  in  vogue. 

This  project  was  received  with  very  great  ap- 
plause by  tne  whole  table.  Upon  which  the  un- 
dertaker told  us  that  he  had  not  yet  communi- 
cated to  us  above  one  half  his  design;  for  that 
Alexander  being  a  Greek,  it  was  his  intention 
that  the  whole  opera  should  be  acted  in  that  lan- 
guage, which  was  a  tongue  he  was  sure  would 
wonderfully  please  the  ladies,  especially  when  it 
was  a  little  raised  and  rounded  bv  the  tonic  dia- 
lect; and  could  not  but  be  acceptable  to  the  whole 
audience,  because  there  are  fewer  of  them  who 
understand  Greek  than  Italian.  The  only  diffi- 
culty that  remained  was,  how  to  get  performers, 
unless  we  could  persuade  some  gentlemen  of  the 
universities  to  learn  to  sing,  in  order  to  qualify 
themselves  for  the  stage:  but  this  objection  soon 
vanished,  when  the  projector  informed  us  that 
the  Greeks  were  at  present  the  only  musicians 
in  the  Turkish  empire,  and  that  it  would  be  very 
easy  for  our  factory  at  Smyrna  to  furnish  us  every 
year  with  a  colony  of  musicians  by  the  opportu- 

presence  of  all  spectators,  makes  all  sorts  and  fashions  of 
Indian  China,  and  other  curious  figures  of  various  colours 
as  small  as  they  please.  Also  all  sorts  of  birds,  fowls,'  im- 
ages of  men,  &c.  He  bloweth  all  colours  of  glass  curious- 
ly, &c.  He  sheweth  a  glass  of  water,  wherein  four  or  five 
images  rise  or  fall  as  he  pleases;  with  several  rarities.  A 
wheel  turned  by  human  power,  which  spins  10,000  yards 
of  glass  in  less  than  half  an  hour.  He  makes  for  sale,  arti- 
ficial eyes  to  admiration,  curiously  coloured,  and  not  to  be 
discerned  from  natural  eyes,  and  teaches  how  they  may 
fix  them  in  their  heads  themselves,  to  the  great  satis&ction 
of  all  who  use  them.— Ftoo/  Regina,**    Karl.  MSS.  5961. 
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nity  of  the  Turkish  fleet:  besides,  says  he,  if  we 
want  any  single  voice  for  any  lower  part  in  the 
opera,  Lawrence  can  learn  to  speak  Greek,  as 
well  as  he  does' Italian,  in  a  fortnight's  time. 

The  projector  having  thus  settled  matters  to 
the  good  likinjg  of  all  that  heard  him,  he  left  his 
seat  at  the  tabfe,  and  planted  himself  before  the 
fire,  where  1  had  unluckily  taken  my  stand  for 
the  convenience  of  overhearing  what  he  said. 
Whether  he  had  observed  me  to  be  more  atten- 
tive than  ordinary,  I  can  not  tell,  but  he  had  not 
stood  by  me  above  a  quarter  of  a  minute,  but  he 
turned  short' upon  me  on  a  sudden,  and  catching 
me  by  a  button  of  my  coet,  attacked  me  very  ab- 
ruptly after  the  following  manner.  Besides,  sir, 
I  have  heard  of  a  very  extraordinary  genius  for 
.  music  that  lives  in  Switzerland,  who  has  so  strong 
a  spring  in  his  fingers,  that  he  can  make  the  board 
of  an  organ  souna  like  a  drum ;  and  if  I  could  but 
procure  a  subscription  of  about  ten  thousand 
pounds  every  winter,  I  would  undertake  to  fetch 
nim  over,  and  oblige  him  by  articles  to  set  every 
thing  that  should  be  sung  upon  the  English  stage. 
After  this  he  looked  fullin  my  face,  expecting  I 
would  make  an  answer;  when,  by  goocl  luck,  a 
gentleman  that  had  entered  the  coffee-house  since 
tne  projector  applied  himself  to  me,  hearing  him 
talk  of  nis  Swiss  compositions,  cried  out,  with  a 
kind  of  laugh,  Is  our  music  then  to  receive  fur- 
ther improvements  from  Switzerland!  This  alarm- 
ed the  projector,  who  immediately  let  go  my  but- 
ton ana  turned  about  to  answer  him.  i  took  the 
opportunity  of  the  diversion,  which  seemed  to 
be  made  in  favour  of  me,  and  laying  down  my 
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penny  upon  the  bar,  retired  with  some  precipi- 
tation. 

ADDISON.  C. 
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2fil  illi  larva  out  tragids  opus  esse  cothumis.     Hob. 

He  wants  no  tra^c  vizor  to  increase 
His  natuitd  defonnity  of  face. 

The  late  discourse  concerning  the  statutes  of 
the  Ugly  Club,  having  been  so  well  received  at 
Oxford,  that  contrary  to  the  strict  rules  of  the  so- 
ciety, they  have  been  so  partial  as  to  take  my  own 
testimonial,  and  admit  me  into  that  select  oody; 
I  could  not  restrain  the  vanity  of  publishing 
to  the  world  the  honour  which  is  done  me.  It  is 
no  small  satisfaction,  that  I  have  given  occasion 
for  the  president's  showing  both  liis  invention 
and  reading  to  such  advantage  as  my  correspond- 
ent reports  he  did:  but  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
there  were  many  very  proper  hums  and  pauses 
in  his  harangue,  whicn  lose  their  ugliness  in  the 
narration,  and  which  my  correspondent,  begging 
his  pardon,  has  no  very  good  talent  at  represent- 
ing. I  very  much  approve  of  the  contempt  the 
society  has  of  beauty:  nothing  ought  to  be  lauda- 
ble in  a  man  in  which  he  will  not  be  concerned: 
therefore  our  society  can  follow  nature,  and 
where  she  was  thought  fit,  as  it  were,  to  mock 
herself,  we  can  do  so  too,  and  be  merry  upon 
the  occasion. 
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'MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'  Your  making  public  the  late  trouble  1  gave 
you,  you  will  find  to  have  been  the  occasion  of 
this.  Who  should  I  meet  at  the  coffee-house 
door  the  other  night  but  my  old  friend  Mr.  Pre- 
sident? I  saw  somewhat  had  pleased  him;  and  as 
soon  as  he  had  cast  his  eye  upon  me,  Oho,  Doctor, 
rare  news  from  London,  says  he;  the  Spectator 
has  made  honourable  mention  of  the  cIud  (man), 
and  published  to  the  world  his  sincere  desire  to 
be  a  member,  with  a  recommendatory  descrip- 
tion of  his  phiz:  and  though  our  constitution  has 
made  no  particular  provision  for  short  faces,  yet 
his  being  an  extraorainary  case,  I  believe  we  shall 
find  a  hole  for  him  to  creep  in  at;  for  I  assure 
you  he  is  not  against  the  canon;  and  if  his  sides 
are  as  compact  as  his  joles,  he  need  not  disguise 
himself  to  make  one  of  us.  I  presently  called  for 
the  paper,  to  see  how  you  looked  in  print;  and 
after  we  had  regaled  ourselves  awhile  upon  the 
pleasant  image  of  our  proselyte,  Mr.  President 
told  me  I  should  be  his  stranger  at  the  next 
night's  club:  where  we  were  no  sooner  come, 
and  pipes  brought,  but  Mr.  President  began  a 
harangue  upon  your  introduction  to  my  epistle, 
setting  forth  with  no  less  volubility  of  speech 
than  strength  of  reason.  That  a  speculation  of  this 
nature  was  what  had  been  long  and  much  want- 
ed: and  that  he  doubted  not  but  it  would  be  of 
inestimable  value  to  the  public,  in  reconciling 
even  of  bodies  and  souls;  in  composing  and  quiet- 
ing the  minds  of  men  under  all  corporeal  re- 
dundancies, deficiencies  and  irregularities  what- 
soever; and  making  every  one  sit  down  content 
in  his  own  carcase,  though  it  were  not  perhaps 
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80  mathematically  put  together  as  he  could  wish. 
And  again,  How  that  for  want  of  a  due  conside- 
ration of  what  you  first  advance,  viz.  that  our 
faces  are  not  of  our  own  choosing,  people  had 
been  transported  beyond  all  good  breeding,  and 
hurried  themselves  into  unaccountable  and  fatal 
extravagancies;  as  how  many  impartial  looking- 
glasses  Had  been  censured  and  calumniated,  nay, 
and  sometimes  shivered  into  ten  thousand  splin- 
ters, only  for  a  fair  representation  of  the  truth ! 
how  many  headstrings  and  garters  had  been  made 
accessary,  and  actually  forfeited,  only  because 
folks  must  needs  quarrel  with  their  own  shadows! 
and  who  (continues  he)  but  is  deeply  sensible 
that  one  great  source  of  the  uneasiness  and  mise- 
ry  of  human  life,  especially  amongst  those  of  dis- 
tinction, arises  from  nothing  in  tne  world  else 
but  too  severe  contemplation  of  an  indefeasible 
contexture  of  our  external  parts,  or  certain  na- 
tural and  invincible  dispositions  to  be  fat  or  lean? 
when  a  little  more  of  Mr.  Spectator's  philoso- 
phy would  take  off  all  this;  and  in  the  mean  time 
let  them  observe,  that  there  is  not  one  of  their 
grievances  of  this  sort,  but  perhaps  in  some  ages 
of  the  world  has  been  highly  in  vogue;  and  may 
be  so  again;  nay,  in  some  country  or  other,  ten 
to  one,  is  so  at  this  day.  My  Lady  Ample  is 
the  most  miserable  woman  in  the  world,  purely 
of  her  own  making;  she  even  grudges  herself 
meat  and  drink,  for  fear  she  should  thrive  by 
them;  and  is  constantly  crying  out.  In  a  Quarter 
of  a  year  or  more  I  shall  be  quite  out  of  all  man- 
ner of  shape!  Now,  the  lady^s  misfortune  seems 
to  be  only  this,  that  she  is  planted  in  a  wrong 
soil:  for  go  but  to  the  other  side  of  the  water,  it 
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is  a  jest  at  Haarlem  to  talk  of  a  shape  under  eigh- 
teen stone.  These  wise  traders  regulate  their 
beauties  as  they  do  their  butter,  by  the  pound; 
and  Miss  Cross,  when  she  first  arrived  in  the 
Low  Countries,  was  not  computed  to  be  so  hand- 
some as  Madam  Van  Brisket  by  near  half  a  ton. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  'Squire  Lath,  a  proper 
gentleman  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  joer  annum^ 
as  well  as  of  an  unblameable  life  and  conversation; 
yet  would  not  I  be  the  'squire  for  half  his. estate; 
for  if  it  was  as  much  moi*e,  he  would  freeW  part 
with  it  all  for  a  pair  of  legs  to  his  naind;  whereas 
in  the  reign  of  our  first  king  Edward  of  glorious 
memory,  nothing  more  modish  than  a  brace  of 
your  fine  taper  supporters;  and  his  majesty  with- 
out half  an  inch  of  calf,  managed  affairs  in  peace 
or  war  as  laudably  as  the  bravest  and  most  po- 
litic of  his  ancestors;  and  was  as  terrible  to  his 
neighbours  under  the  royal  name  of  Long-shanks, 
as  Coeur  de  Lion  to  the  Saracens  before  him.  li 
we  look  farther  back  into  history,  we  shall  find 
that  Alexander  the  Great  wore  his  head  a  little 
over  the  left  shoulder;  and  then  not  a  soul  stirred 
out  till  he  had  adjusted  his  neck  bone;  the  whole 
nobility  addressed  the  prince  and  each  other  ob- 
liquely, and  all  matters  of  importance  were  con- 
certed and  carried  on  in  the  Macedonian  court 
with  their  polls  on  one  side.  For  about  the  first 
century  nothing  made  inore  noise  in  the  world 
than  Roman  noses,  and  thea  not  a  word  of  them 
till  they  revived  again  in  eighty-eight.*    Nor 

•  Dryden,  we  are  told,  in  the  p^tes  to  the  translation  of 
Virgil,  had  iSneas  always  represented  with  a  Homan  nose, 
in  compliment  to  King  WiUilun. 
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is  it  so  vjery  long  since  Richard  III.  set  up  half 
the  backs  of  the  nation;  and  high  shoulders,  as 
well  as  high  noses,  were  the  top  of  the  fashion. 
But  to  come  to  ourselves,  gentlemen,  though  I 
find  by  my  quinquennial  observations  that  we 
shall  never  get  ladies  enough  to  make  a  party  in 
our  own  country,  yet  might  we  meet  witn  better 
success  among  some  of  our  allies.  And  what 
think  you  if  our  board  sat  for  a  Dutch  piece? 
Truly  t  am  of  opinion,  that  as  odd  as  we  appear 
in  flesh  and  blood,  we  should  be  no  such  strange 
things  in  mezzotinto.  But  this  project  may  rest 
till  our  number  is  complete;  and  this  being  our 
election  night,  give  me  leave  to  propose  Mr. 
Spectator,  You  see  his  inclinations,  and  perhaps 
we  may  not  have  his  fellow.' 

'  I  found  most  of  them  (as  is  usual  in  all  such 
cases)  were  prepared:  but  one  of  the  seniors 
(whom,  by  the  bye,  Mr.  President  had  taken  all 
this  pains  to  bring  over)  sat  still,  and  cocking  his 
chin,  which  seemed  only  to  be  levelled  at  his  nose, 
very  gravely  declared,  *  That  in  case  he  had  had 
sufficient  knowledge  of  you,  no  man  should  have 
been  more  willing  to  have  served  you ;  but  that  he, 
for  his  part,  had  always  had  regard  to  his  own 
conscience,  as  well  as  other  people's  merit;  and 
he  did  not  know  but  that  you  might  be  a  hand- 
some fellow;  for,  as  for  your  own  certificate,  it 
was  every  body's  business  to  speak  for  them- 
selves.' Mr.  President  immediately  retorted,' 
^  A  handsome  fellow!  why,  he  is  a  wit,  sir,  and 
you  know  the  proverb;  and  to  ease  the  old  gen- 
tleman of  his  scruples,  cried,  '  That  for  matter  of 
merit  it  was  all  one,  you  might  wear  a  mask.** 
This  threw  him  into  a  pause,  and  he  looked  de- 
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sirous  of  three  days  to  consider  on  it;  but  Mr. 
President  improved  the  thought,  and  followed 
him  up  with  an  old  story,  *  That  wits  were  pri- 
vileged to  wear  what  masks  they  pleased  in  all 
ages;  and  that  a  vizard  had  been  the  constant 
crown  of  their  labours,  which  was  generally  pre- 
sented them  by  the  hand  of  some  Satyr,  and  some- 
times of  Apollo  himself.  *  For  the  trulii  of  which 
he  appealed  to  the  frontispiece  of  several  books, 
and  particularly  to  the  English  Juvenal,  to  which 
he  referred  him;  and  only  added,  '  That  such  au- 
thors were  the  larvfzfi  or  larva  donati  of  the 
ancients.  •  This  cleared  up  all;  and  in  the  con- 
clusion you  were  chosen  probationer;  and  Mr. 
President  put  round  your  health  as  such,  protest- 
ing, ^  That  though  indeed  he  talked  of  a  vizard, 
he  did  not  believe  all  the  while  you  had  any  more 
occasion  for  it  than  the  cat-a-mountain;'  so  tha): 
all  you  have  to  do  now  is  to  pay  your  fees,  which 
here  are  very  reasonable,  if  you  are  not  imposed 
upon;  and  you  may  style  yourself  informis  so- 
ctetatis  socius:  which  I  am  desired  to  acquaint 
you  with;  and,  upon  the  same,  I  beg  you  to  acr 
cept  of  the  congratulation  of, 

SIR, 

Your  obliged  humble  servant, 
Oxford,  March  2\. 

STEELE.  R< 
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Fervidus  tecum  puer,  et  sokUia 
Gratia  zaniSf  properenique  nj/mphas, 
Etparum  cornis  sine  tejiwentas, 

mercuriusque.  Hor. 

The  graces,  with  their  zones  unloos'd. 
The  nymphs,  their  beauties  all  expos'd. 

From  every  spring,  and  every  plain; 
Thy  powerfiU,  not,  and  winged  boy. 
And  youth,  that* ^  dull  witliout  thy  joy, 

And  Mercury  compose  thy  tiuin. 

Cbsicb. 

A  FRIEND  of  mine  has  two  daughters,  whom  I 
will  call  Laetitia  and  Daphne:  the  former  is  one 
of  the  greatest  beauties  of  the  age  in  which  she 
lives ;  the  latter  no  way  remarkable  for  any  charms 
in  her  person.  Upon  this  one  circumstance  of 
their  outward  form,  the  good  and  ill  of  their  life 
seems  to  turn.  Laetitia  lias  not,  from  her  very 
childhood,  heard  any  thing  else  but  commenda- 
tions of  her  features  and  complexion;  by  which 
means  she  is  no  other  than  nature  made  her,  a 
very  beautiful  outside.  The  consciousness  of 
her  charms  has  rendered  her  insupportably  vain 
and  insolent  towards  all  who  have  to  do  with  her. 
Daphne,  who  was  almost  twenty  before  one  civil 
thing  had  ever  been  said  to  her,  found  herself 
obliged  to  acquire  some  accomplishments  to  make 
up  for  the  want  of  those  attractions  which  she  saw 
in  her  sister.  Poor  Daphne  was  seldom  submit- 
ted to  in  a  debate  wherein  she  was  concerned, 
her  discourse  had  nothing  to  recommend  it  but 
the  good  sense  of  itj  and  sne  was  always  under  a 
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necessity  to  have  very  well  considered  what  she 
was  to  say  before  she  uttered  it:  while  Laetitia 
was  listened  to  with  partiality,  and  approbation 
sat  in  the  countenances  of  those  she  conversed 
with,  before  she  communicated  what  she  had  to 
say.  These  causes  have  produced  suitable  ef- 
fects, and  Laetitia  is  as  insipid  a  companion  as 
Daphne  is  an  agreeable  one.  Laetitia,  confident 
of  lavour,  has  studied  no  arts  to  please;  Daphne, 
despairing  of  any  inclination  towards  her  person, 
has  depended  only  on  her  merit  Laetitia  has  al- 
ways something  in  her  air  that  is  sullen,  grave, 
and  disconsolate.  Daphne  has  a  countenance  that 
appears  cheerful,  open,  and  unconcerned.  A 
young  gentleman  saw  Laetitia  this  winter  at  a 
play,  and  became  her  captive.  His  fortune  was 
such,  that  he  wanted  very  little  introduction  to 
speak  his  sentiments  to  her  father.  The  lover 
was  admitted  with  the  utmost  freedom  into  the 
family,  where  a  constrained  behaviour,  severe 
looks,  and  distant  civilities,  were  the  highest  fa- 
vours he  could  obtain  of  Laetitia;  while  Daphne 
used  him  with  the  good  humour,  familiarity,  and 
innocence  of  a  sister;  insomuch  that  he  would 
often  say  to  her.  Dear  Daphne^  wert  thou  but 
as  handsome  as  Lsetitia!  She  received  such 
language  with  that  ingenuous  and  pleasing  mirth 
which  IS  natural  to  a  woman  without  design.  He 
still  sighed  in  vain  for  Laetitia,  but  found  certain 
relief  m  the  agreeable  conversation  of  Daphne. 
At  length,  heartily  tired  with  the  haughty  im- 
pertinence of  Laetitia,  and  charmed  with  the  re- 
peated instances  of  good  humour  he  had  observ- 
ed in  Daphne,  he  one  day  told  the  latter,  that  he 
had  something  to  say  to  her  he  hoped  she  would 
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be  pleased  with. — Faith^  Daphne^  continued  he, 
I  am  in  love  tcith  thee,  and  despise  thy  sister 
sincerely.  The  manner  of  his  declaring  himself 
gave  his  mistress  occasion  for  a  very  hearty 
laugh. — Nay,  says  he,  I  knew  you  would  laugh 
at  me,  but  Pll  ask  your  father.  He  did  so; 
the  father  received  his  intelligence  with  no  less 
joy  than  surprise,  and  was  very  glad  he  had  now 
no  care  left  but  for  his  beauty,  wnich  he  thought 
he  could  carry  to  market  at  his  leisure.  I  do  not 
Jtnow  anjr  thmg  that  has  pleased  me  so  much  a 
great  while  as  this  conquest  of  my  friend  Daphne's. 
All  her  acquaintance  congratulated  her  upon  her 
chance-medley,  and  laugh  at  that  premeditating 
murderer  her  sister.  As  it  is  an  argument  of  a 
light  mind,  to  think  the  worse  of  ourselves  for 
the  imperfections  of  our  persons,  it  is  equally  be- 
low us  to  value  ourselves  upon  the  advantages  of 
them.  The  female  world  seem  to  be  almost  in- 
corrigibly gone  astray  in  this  particular;  for  which 
reason,  I  shall  recommend  the  following  extract 
out  of  a  friend's  letter*  to  the  professed  beauties^ 
who  are  a  people  almost  as  insufferable  as  the 
professed  wits. 

^  Monsieur  St.  Evremond  has  concluded  one 
of  his  essays,  with  affirming,  that  the  last  sighs 
of  a  handsome  woman  are  not  so  much  for  the 
loss  of  her  life  as  of  her  beauty.  Perhaps  this 
raillery  is  pursued  too  far,  yet  it  is  turned  upon 
a  very  obvious  remark,  that  woman's  strongest 
passion  is  for  her  own  beauty,  and  that  she  values 
it  as  her  favourite  distinction.     From  hence  it  is 

*  Hughes.  See  another  letter  of  his  on  the  same  subject  • 
No.  53.     See  also  No.  66. 
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that  all  arts,  which  pretend  to  improve  it  or  pre- 
serve it,  meet  with  so  general  a  reception  among 
the  sex.  To  say  nothing  of  many  false  helps,  and 
contraband  wares  of  beauty,  which  are  daily 
vended  in  this  great  mart,  there  is  not  a  maiden- 
gentlewoman  of  a  good  family  in  anv  county  of 
South  Britain,  who  has  not  heard  of  the  virtues 
of  May-dew^  or  is  unfurnished  with  some  re- 
ceipt or  other  in  favour  of  her  complexion;  and  I 
have  known  a  physician  of  learning  and  sense, 
after  eight  years  study  in  the  university,  and  a 
course  of  travels  into  most  countries  of  Europe, 
owe  the  first  raising  of  his  fortunes  to  a  cosmetic 
wash. 

'  This  has  given  me  occasion  to  consider  how 
so  universal  a  disposition  in  womankind,  which 
springs  from  a  laudable  motive,  the  desire  of 
pleasmg,  and  proceeds  upon  an  opinion  not  alto- 
gether groundless,  that  nature  may  be  helped  by 
art,  may  be  turned  to  their  advantage.  And  me- 
thinks,  it  would  be  an  acceptable  service  to  take 
them  out  of  the  hands  of  quacks  and  pretenders, 
and  to  prevent  their  imposing  upon  themselves, 
by  discovering  to  them  the  true  secret  and  art 
of  improving  beauty. 

*  In  order  to  this,  hefore  I  touch  upon  it  direct- 
ly, it  will  be  necessary  to  lay  down  a  few  pre- 
liminary maxims,  viz. 

^That  no  woman  can  be  handsome  by  the 
force  of  features  alone,  anv  more  than  she  can  be 
witty  only  by  the  help  oi  speech. 

'  That  pride  destroys  all  symmetry  ^nd  grace, 
and  affectation  is  a  more  terrible  enemy  to  fine 
faces  than  the  small-pox. 
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*  That  no  woman  is  capable  of  being  beautiful 
who  is  not  incapable  of  being  false. 

^  And,  that  what  would  be  odious  in  a  friend, 
is  deformity  in  a  mistress. 

*  From  these  few  principles,  thus  laid  down,  it 
will  be  easy  to  prove,  that  the  true  art  of  assisting 
beauty  consists  in  embellishing  the  whole  person 
by  the  proper  ornaments  of  virtuous  ana  com- 
mendable qualities.  By  this  help  alone  it  is,  that 
those  who  are  the  favourite  work  of  nature,  or, 
as  Mr.  Drvden  expresses  it,  the  porcelain  clay 
of  human  kind,  become  animated,  and  are  in  a 
capacity  of  exerting  their  charms;  and  those 
who  seem  to  be  neglected  by  her,  like  models 
wrought  in  haste,  are  capable  in  a  great  measure 
of  finishing  what  she  has  left  imperfect. 

^  It  is,  methinks,  a  low  and  degrading  idea  of 
that  sex,  which  was  created  to  refine  the  joys  and 
soften  the  cares  of  humanity,  by  the  most  agreea- 
ble participation,  to  consider  them  merely  as  ob- 
jects of  sight.  This  is  abridging  them  of  their 
natural  extent  of  power,  to  put  them  upon  a  level 
with  their  pictures  at  Kneller's.  How  much  no- 
bler is  the  contemplation  of  beauty  heightened 
by  virtue,  and  commanding  our  esteem  and  love, 
while  it  draws  our  observation?  How  faint  and 
spiritless  are  the  charms  of  a  coquette,  when 
compared  with  the  real  loveliness  of  Sophronia's 
innocence,  piety,  good  humour,  and  truth;  vir- 
tues which  add  a  new  softness  to  her  sex,  and 
even  beautify  her  beauty!  That  agreeableness, 
which  must  otherwise  have  appeared  no  longer 
in  the  modest  virgin,  is  now  preserved  in  the 
tender  mother,  the  prudent  friend,  and  the  faith- 
ful wife.     Colours  artfully  spread  upon  canvass 
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may'entertain  tha.  eyej.  but  not  affect  the  heart; 
and  she  who  tak€l!3  n6  care  to  add  to  the  natural 

f  races  of  hei:  person  any  excelling  qualities,  may 
e  allowed  ^lU  to  amuse  as  a  picture,  but  not  to 
triumph  as  a  i  beauty. 

^"VVnen  AAam  is  introduced  by  Milton,  de- 
scribing Eve4n  Paradise,  and  relating  to  the  an- 
eel  the  impreflpions  he  felt  upon-«eeing  her  at  her 
first  creation,  ne  does  not  represent  ner  like  a 
Grecian  Venus,  by  her  shape  or  features,  but  by 
the  lustre  of  her  mind  which  shone  in  them,  and 
gave  tliem  their  power  of  charming. 

*  Grace  was  in  all  her  steps,  heaven  in  her  eye, 
'In  all  her  gestures  dignity  and  love! 

'  Without  this  irradiating  pdwer,  the  proudest 
fair  one  ought  to  know,  whatever  her  glass  may 
tell  her  to  the  contrary,  that  her  most  perfect 
features  afe  uninformed  and  dead. 

*  1  can  not  better  close  thi^  moral  than  by  a 
short  epitaph  written  by  Ben  Jonson,  with  a 
spirit  which  nothing  could  inspire  but  such  an 
ODJ^ct  as  1  have  teen  desofibing. 

'  Underneath  this  stone  dotli(^e 
•  As  much  virtue  as  could  d^c; 
'  Which  when  alive  did  vigour  gfive 
'  To  as  much  beauty  as  could  Uve. 

'  I  am,  sir, 

*  Youi"  most  humble  servant, 

8T£FX4<  R. 
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CogruUis  maculis  simius  fera. Jut.  Sat  15.  1.  159.  • 

From  spotted  skins,  the  leopard  does  refrain.     Tatx. 

The  club  of  which  I  am  a  member,  is  very 
luckily  composed  of  such  persons  as  are  engaged 
in  different  ways  of  life,  and  deputed  as  it  were 
out  of  the  most  conspiluous  classes  of  mankind; 
by  this  means  I  am  furnished  with  the  greatest 
variety  of  hints  and  materials,  and  know  every 
thing  that  passes  in  the  different  quarters  and  di- 
visions, not  only  of  this  great  city,  but  of  the 
whole  kingdom.  My  readers  too  have  tl>e  sat- 
isfaction to  find,  that  there  is  no  rank  w  degree 
among  them,  who  haiie  not  their  representative 
iij  this  club,  and  that  there  is  always  somebody 
Present  who  will  take  care  of  their  respective  in- 
Jterests,  that  nothing  itiay  be  written  or  publish- 
ed, to  the  prejudice  orjinfringement  of  their  just 
rights  and  privileges.  , 

1  last  night  sat  very  ..late  in  company  with  this 
select  body  of  friends,  Who  entertained  me  with 
several  remarkp  whic^  they  and  others  had  made 
upon  these  my  ;speculations,  as  also  with  the  va- 
rious success  v^hich  tney  had  met  wMth  fiflnong 
their  several  ranks  andjdegrees  of  readers.  Wm 
Honeycomb  toM  me,  in  the  softest  manner  he 
could,  that  ther6  were  ^me  ladies,  (but  for  your 
comfort,  says  ^7/,  they  are  not  those  of  the  most 
wit,)  that  were  offendj^d  at  the  liberties  1  had 
takeiV'With  the  opera  a$d  the  puppet-show;  that 
some  of  them  were  likewise  very  muelv  sos^Yvsasl 

Vol.  L— 18 
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that  1  should  think  such  serious  points  as  the 
dress  and  equipage  of  persons  of  quality  proper 
subjects  for  raillery. 

He  was  going  on,  when  Sir  Andrew  Freeport 
took  him  up  short,  and  told  him,  that  the  papers 
he  hinted  at  had  done  great  good  in  the  city,  and 
that  all  their  wives  and  daughters  were  the  better 
for  them ;  and  further  added,  that  the  whole  city 
thought  themselves  very  much  obliged  to  me  for 
declaring  my  generous  intentions  to  scourge  vice 
and  folly  as  they  appear  in  a  multitude,  without 
condescending  to  be  a  publisher  of  particular  in- 
trigues and  cuckoldoms.  In  short,  says  Sir  Jin- 
drew^  if  you  avoid  that  foolish  beaten  road  of  fall- 
ing upon  aldermen  and  citizens,  apd  employ  your 
pen  upon  the  vanity  and  luxury  of  courts,  your 
paper  must  needs  be  of  general  use. 

Upon  this  my  friend  the  Templar  told  Sir 
•Anaretv,  that  he  wondered  to  hear  a  man  of  his 
sense  talk  after  that  manner:  that  the  city  had  al- 
ways been  the  province  for  satire;  and  that  the 
wits  of  king  Charles's  time  jested  upon  nothing 
else  during  his  whole  reign.  He  then  showed, 
by  the  examples  of  Horace,  Juvenal,  Boileau 
and  the  best  writers  of  every  age,  that  the  follies 
of  the  stage  and  court  had  never  been  accounted 
too  sacred  for  ridicule,  how  great  soever  the  per- 
sons might  be  that  patronized  them:  but  after  all, 
says  he,  I  think  your  raillery  has  made  too  great 
an  excursion,  in  attacking  several  persons  of  the 
Inns  of  Court;  and  I  do  not  believe  you  can  show 
me  any  precedent  for  your  behaviour  in  that  par- 
ticular. 

My  good  friend  Sir  Roser  de  Coverley^  who 
had  said  nothing  all  this  while,  began  his  speech 
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with  a  pish !  and  told  us,  that  he  wondered  to  see 
so  many  men  of  sense  so  very  serious  upon  fool- 
eries. Let  our  good  friend,  says  he,  attack  every 
one  that  deserves  it:  I  would  only  advise  you, 
Mr.  Spectator  J  applying  himself  to  me,  to  take 
care  how  you  meddle  witn  country  'squires:  they 
are  the  ornaments  of  the  English  nation;  men  of 
good  heads  and  sound  bodies!  and  let  me  tell 
you,  some  of  them  take  it  ill  of  you  that  you 
mention  fox-hunters  with  so  little  respect. 

Captain  Sentry  spoke  very  sparingly  on  this 
occasion.  What  he  said  was  only  to  commend 
my  prudence  in  not  touching  upon  the  army, 
and  advised  me  to  continue  to  act  discreetly  in 
that  point 

By  this  time  I  found  every  subject  of  my  spe- 
culations was  taken  away  from  me  by  one  or 
other  of  the  club;  and  began  to  think  myself  in 
the  condition  of  the  good  man  that  had  one  wife 
who  took  a  dislike  to  liis  gray  hairs,  and  another 
to  his  black,  till  by  their  picking  out  what  each 
of  them  had  an  aversion  to,  they  left  his  head  al- 
together bald  and  naked. 

While  I  was  thus  musing  with  myself,  my 
worthy  friend  the  clergyman,  who,  very  luckily 
for  me,  was  at  the  club  that  night,  undertook  my 
cause.  He  told  us,  that  he  wondered  any  order 
of  persons  should  think  themselves  too  consi- 
derable to  be  advised:  that  it  was  not  quality,  but 
innocence,  which  exempted  men  from  reproof: 
that  vice  and  folly  ought  to  be  attacked  wherever 
they  could  be  met  with,  and  especially  when 
they  were  placed  in  high  and  conspicuous  stations 
of  life.  He  further  added,  that  my  paper  would 
only  serve  to  aggravate  the  pains  of  poverty^  \£ 
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it  chiefl)r  exposed  those  who  are  already  depress- 
ed, and  in  some  measure  turned  into  ridicule,  by 
the  meanness  of  their  conditions  and  circum- 
stances. He  afterwards  proceeded  to  take  notice 
of  the  great  use  this  paper  might  be  of  to  the  pub- 
lic, by  reprehending  those  vices  which  are  too 
trivial  for  the  chastisement  of  the  law,  and  too 
fantastical  for  the  cognizance  of  the  pulpit:  he 
then  advised  me  to  prosecute  my  undertaking 
with  cheerfulness;  and  assured  me,  that  who- 
ever might  be  displeased  with  me,  I  should  be 
approved  by  all  those  whose  praises  do  honour  to 
the  persons  on  whom  they  are  bestowed. 

Tne  whole  club  pays  a  particular  deference  to 
the  discourse  of  this  gentleman,  and  are  drawn 
into  what  he  says  as  much  by  the  candid  ingenu- 
ous manner  with  which  he  delivers  himself,  as 
by  the  strength  of  argument  and  the  force  of  rea- 
son which  he  makes  use  of.  PTill  Honeycomb 
immediately  agreed  that  what  he  had  said  was 
right:  and  that  for  his  part,  he  would  not  insist  up- 
on the  quarter  which  ne  had  demanded  for  the  la- 
dies. Sir  Jlndrew  gave  up  the  city  with  the 
same  frankness.  The  Templar  would  not  stand 
out,  and  was  followed  by  Sir  Roger  and  the  Cap- 
tain; who  all  agreed  that  I  should  be  at  liberty 
to  carry  the  war  into  whatever  quarter  I  pleased, 
provided  I  continued  to  combat  with  criminals 
m  a  body,  and  to  assault  the  vice  without  hurt- 
ing the  person. 

This  debate,  which  was  held  for  the  good  of 
mankind,  put  me  in  mind  of  that  which  the  Ro- 
man triumvirate  were  formerly  engaged  in  for 
their  destruction.  Every  man  at  first  stood  hard 
lor  his  friend,  till  they  found  that  by  thi&  means 
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they  should  spoil  their  proscription:  and  at  length 
making  a  sacrifice  of  all  their  acquaintance  and 
relations,  furnished  out  a  very  decent  execution. 
Having  thus  taken  my  resolution  to  march  on 
boldly  in  the  cause  of  virtue  and  good  sense,  and 
to  annoy  their  adversaries  in  whatever  degree  or 
rank  of  men  they  may  be  found,  1  shall  be  deaf 
for  the  future  to  all  the  remonstrances  that  shall 
be  made  to  me  on  this  account.  If  punch  grows 
extravagant,  I  shall  reprimand  him  very  freely; 
if  the  stage  becomes  a  nursery  of  folly  and  im- 
pertinence, I  shall  not  be  afraid  to  animadvert 
upon  it.  In  short,  if  I  meet  with  any  thing  in 
city,  court,  or  countrv,  that  shocks  modesty  or 
good  manners,  I  shall  use  my  utmost  endeavours 
to  make  an  example  of  it.  I  must,  however,  en- 
treat every  particular  person,  who  does  me  the 
honour  to  be  a  reader  oi  this  paper,  never  to  think 
himself,  or  any  of  his  friends  or  enemies,  aimed 
at  in  what  is  said,  for  I  promise  him  never  to 
draw  a  faulty  character  wnich  does  not  fit  at  least 
a  thousand  people,  or  to  publish  a  single  paper 
that  is  not  written  in  the  spirit  of  benevolence, 
and  with  a  love  to  mankind. 

ADDISON.  C. 
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Itisu  inepto  res  ineptlor  nulla  est     Mart. 

Nothing"  so  foolish  as  the  lau^h  of  fools. 

Among  all  kinds  of  writing,  there  is  none  in 
which  authors  are  more  apt  to  miscarry  than  in 
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works  of  humour,  as  there  is  none  in  which  they 
are  more  ambitious  to  excel.  It  is  not  an  imagi- 
nation that  teems  with  monsters,  a  head  that  is 
filled  with  extravagant  conceptions,  which  is  ca- 
pable of  furnishing  the  world  with  diversions  of 
this  nature;  and  yet,  if  we  look  into  the  produc- 
tions of  several  writers,  who  set  up  for  men  of 
humour,  what  wild  irregular  fancies,  what  un- 
natural distortions  of  thought  do  we  meet  with? 
If  they  speak  nonsense,  they  believe  they  are 
talking  humour;  and  when  they  have  drawn  to- 
gether a  scheme  of  absurd  inconsistent  ideas, 
tney  are  not  able  to  read  it  over  to  themselves 
without  laughing.  These  poor  gentlemen  endea- 
vour to  gain  themselves  the  reputation  of  wits 
and  humourists,  by  such  monstrous  conceits  as 
almost  qualify  them  for  Bedlam;  not  considering 
that  humour  should  always  lie  under  the  check 
of  reason,  and  that  it  requires  the  direction  of  the 
nicest  judgment,  by  so  much  more  as  it  indulges 
itself  in  the  most  boundless  freedoms.  There  is 
a  kind  of  nature  that  is  to  be  observed  in  this  sort 
of  compositions,  as  well  as  in  all  other,  and  a  cer- 
tain regularity  of  thought  which  must  discover 
the  writer  to  be  a  man  of  sense,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  appears  altogether  given  up  to  caprice. 
For  my  part,  when  I  read  the  delirious  mirth  of 
an  unskilful  author,  I  can  not  be  so  barbarous  as 
to  divert  myself  with  it,  but  am  rather  apt  to  pity 
the  man,  than  laugh  at  any  thing  he  writes. 

The  deceased  Mr.  Shadwell,  who  had  himself 
a  great  deal  of  the  talent  which  I  am  treating  of, 
represents  an  empty  rake  in  one  of  his  plays,  as 
very  much  surprised  to  hear  one  say,  that  break- 
ing of  windows  was  not  humour;  and  I  question 
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not  but  several  English  readers  will  be  as  much 
startled  to  hear  me  affirm,  that  many  of  those 
raving  incoherent  pieces,  which  are  often  spread 
amonig  us,  under  oad  chimerical  titles,  are  rather 
the  offspring  of  a  distempered  brain  than  works 
of  humour. 

It  is  indeed  much  easier  to  describe  what  is  not 
humour  than  what  is;  and  very  difficult  to  define  it 
otherwise  than  as  Cowley  has  done  wit,  by  nega- 
tives. Were  I  to  give  my  own  notions  of  i^  I 
would  deliver  them  after  Plato's  manner,  in  a 
kind  of  allegory;  and  by  supposing  humour  to  be 
a  person,  deduce  to  him  all  his  qualifications  ac- 
cording to  the  following  genealogy^  Truth  was 
the  founder  of  the  family,  and  the  father  of  Good 
Sense^  Good  Sense  was  the  father  of  Wit,  who 
married  a  lady  of  a  collateral  lir\e,  called  Mirth, 
by  whom  he  had  issue  Humour.  Hummir, 
therefore,  being  the  youngest  of  this  illustrious 
family,  and  descended  from  parents  of  such  dif- 
ferent dispositions,  is  very  various  and  unequal 
in  his  temper;  sometimes  you  see  him  putting  on 
grave  looks  and  a  solemn  habit,  sometimes  airy 
m  his  behaviour  and  fantastic  in  his  dress;  inso- 
much, that  at  different  times  he  appears  as  serious 
as  a  judge,  and  as  jocular  as  a  Merry  Andrew. 
But  as  he  has  a  grear  deal  of  the  mother  in  his 
constitution,  whatever  mood  he  is  in,  he  never 
fails  to  make  his  company  laugh. 

But  since  there  is  an  impostor  abroad,  who 
takes  upon  him  the  name  of  this  young  gentle- 
man, and  would  willingly  pass  for  him  m  the 
world;  to  the  end  that  well-meaning  persons  may 
not  be  imposed  upon  by  cheats,  I  would  desire 
my  readers,  when  they  meet  with  this  pretender, 
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to  look  into  his  parentage,  and  to  examine  him 
strictly,  whether  or  not  he  be  remotely  allied  to 
Truths  and  lineally  descended  from  Good  S&nse; 
if  not,  they  may  conclude  him  a  counterfeit. 
They  may  likewise  distinguish  him  by  a  loud 
and  excessive  laughter,  in  which  he  seldom  gets 
his  company  to  join  with  him.  For  as  True 
Humour  generally  looks  serious  while  every 
body  laughs  about  him,  False  Humour  is  al- 
ways laughing  whilst  every  body  about  him  looks 
serious.  I  shall  only  add,  if  he  has  not  in  him  a 
mixture  of  both  parents,  that  is,  if  he  would  pass 
for  the  offspring  of  Wit  without  Mirth^  or  Mirth, 
without  Wity  you  may  conclude  him  to  be  alto- 
gether spurious,  and  a  cheat. 

The  impostor,  of  whom  I  am  speaking,  de- 
scends originally  from  Falsehood,  who  was  the 
mother  ofJ^onsense,  who  was  brought  to  bed  of 
a  son  called  Frenzy,  who  married  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Folly,  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  Laughter,  on  whom  he  begot  that  mon- 
strous infant  of  which  I  have  here  been  speaking. 
I  shall  set  down  at  length  the  genealogical  table 
of  False  Humour,  and,  at  the  same  time,  place 
under  it  the  genealogy  of  True  Humour,  that 
the  reader  may  at  one  view  behold  their  different 
pedigrees  and  relations. 

Falsehood. 

Nonsense. 

Frenzy. — Laughter. 

False  Humour. 

Truth. 

Good  Sense. 

Wit. — Mirth. 

Humour. 
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I  might  extend  the  allegory,  by  mentioning 
several  of  the  children  of  False  Humour,  who 
are  more  in  number  than  the  sands  of  the  sea,  and 
might  in  particular  enumerate  the  many  sons  and 
daughters  which  he  has  begot  in  this  island.  But 
as  this  would  be  a  very  invidious  task,  I  shall 
only  observe  in  general,  that  False  Humour  dif- 
fers from  the  True,  as  a  monkey  does  from  a  man. 

First  of  all,  he  is  exceedingly  given  to  little 
apish  tricks  and  bufifooneries. 

Secondly,  He  so  much  delights  in  mimickrjr, 
that  it  is  all  one  to  him  whether  he  exposes  by  it 
vice  and  folly,  luxury  and  avarice;  or,  on  the 
contrary,  virtue  and  wisdom,  pain  and  poverty. 

Thirdly,  He  is  wonderfully  unlucky,  inso- 
much, that  he  will  bite  the  hand  that  feeds  him, 
and  endeavour  to  ridicule  both  friends  and  foes 
indifferently.  For  having  but  small  talents,  he 
must  be  merry  where  he  can,  not  where  he 
should. 

Fourthly,  Being  entirely  void  of  reason,  he 
pursues  no  point  either  of  morality  or  instruction, 
out  is  ludicrous  only  for  the  sake  of  being  so. 

Fifthly,  Being  incapable  of  any  thmg  but 
mock  representations,  his  ridicule  is  always  per- 
sonal, and  aimed  at  the  vicious  man,  or  the  writer; 
not  at  the  vice,  or  at  the  writing. 

I  have  here  #nly  pointed  at  the  whole  species 
of  false  humourists;  but  as  one  of  my  principal 
designs  in  this  paper  is  to  beat  down  that  malig- 
nant spirit,  which  discovers  itself  in  the  writings 
of  the  present  age,  I  shall  not  scruple  for  the  fu- 
ture to  single  out  any  of  the  small  wits  that  infest 
the  world  with  such  compositions  as  are  ill-na- 
tured, immoral,  and  absurd.     This  is  the  only 
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exception  which  I  shall  make  to  the  general  rule 
I  have  prescribed  myself  of  attacking  multi- 
tudes: since  every  honest  man  ought  to  look  upon 
himself  as  in  a  natural  state  of  war  with  the  libel- 
ler and  lampooner,  and  to  annoy  them  wherever 
they  fall  in  his  way.  This  is  but  retaliating 
upgn  them,  and  treatmg  them  as  they  treat  others. 

ADDISON.  C. 
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Immania  monsira 


Perferirtms — —  Vihg.  JEn.  iii.  583. 

Things  the  most  out  of  nature  we  endui'e. 

I  SHALL  not  put  myself  to  any  further  pains 
Ibr  this  day's  entertainment,  than  barely  to  pub- 
lish the  letters  and  titles  of  petitions  from  the 
playhouse,  with  the  minutes  1  have  made  upon 
the  latter  for  my  conduct  in  relation  to  them. 

*  Drury-Lane^  •^j)ril  9th, 
*  Upon  reading  the  project  which  is  set  forth 
in  one  of  your  late  papers,  (see  No  31 )  of  making 
an  alliance  between  an  the  bulls,  bears,  elephants, 
and  lions,  which  are  separately  exposed  to  public 
view  in  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster, 
together  with  the  other  wonders,  shows,  and 
monsters,  whereof  you  made  respective  mention 
in  the  said  speculation:  we,  the  chief  actors  of 
this  playhouse,  met  and  sat  upon  the  said  de- 
sign. It  is  with  great  delight  tnat  we  expect  the 
execution  of  this  work;  and,  in  order  to  contii- 
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bute  to  it,  we^have  given  warning  to  all  our 
ghosts  to  get  their  livelihoods  where  they  can, 
and  not  to  appear  among  us  after  day-break  of 
the  1 6th  instant.  We  are  resolved  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  part  with  every  thing  which  does 
not  contriSute  to  the  representation  of  human 
life;  and  shall  make  a  free  gift  of  all  animated 
utensils  to  your  projector.  The  hangings  you 
formerly  mentioned  are  run  away;  as  are  likewise 
a  set  of  chairs,  each  of  which  was  met  upon  two 
legs,  going  through  the  Rose  tavern  at  two  this 
morning.  We  hope,  sir,  you  will  give  proper 
notice  to  the  town  that  we  are  endeavouring  at 
these  regulations;  and  that  we  intend  for  the  future 
to  show  no  monsters,  but  men  who  are  converted 
into  such  by  their  own  industry  and  affectation. 
If  you  will  please  be  at  the  house  to-night,  you 
win  see  me  do  my  endeavour  to  show  some  un- 
natural appearances  which  are  in  vogue  among 
the  polite  and  well-bred.  I  am  to  present,  in  the 
character  of  a  fine  lady  dancing,  all  the  distortions 
which  are  frequently  taken  B)r  graces  in  mien 
and  gesture.  This,  sir,  is  a  specimen  of  the  me- 
thods we  shall  take  to  expose  the  monsters  which 
come  within  the  notice  of  a  regular  theatre;  and 
we  desire  nothing  more  gross  may  be  admitted 
by  you  spectators  for  the  future.  We  have  cash^ 
iered  three  companies  of  theatrical  guards,  and 
design  our  kings  shall  for  the  future  make  love, 
and  sit  in  council  without  an  army;  and  wait  only 
your  direction,  whether  you  will  have  them  rein- 
force king  Porus,  or  join  the  troops  of  Macedon. 
Mr.  Penkethman  resolves  to  consult  his  pantheon 
of  heathen  gods  in  opposition  to  the  oracle  of 
Delphos;  and  doubts  not  but  he  shall  turn  tiie  for- 
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tunes  of  Porus,  when  he  personates  him.  I  am 
desired  by  the  company  to  inform  vou,  that  they 
submit  to  your  censures;  and  shall  have  you  in 
greater  veneration  than  Hercules  was  of  old, 
if  you  can  drive  monsters  from  the  theatre;  and 
thmk  your  merit  will  be  as  much  greater  than 
his,  as  to  convince  is  more  than  to  conquer, 

1  am  Sir, 
*  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

*  SIR, 

<  When  I  acquaint  you  with  the  great  and  un- 
expected vicissitudes  of  my  fortune,  I  ddfbbt  not 
but  I  shall  obtain  your  pity  and  favour.  I  have 
for  many  years  last  past  been  thunderer  to  the 
play-house;  and  have  not  only  made  as  much 
noise  out  of  the  clouds  as  any  predecessor  of  mine 
in  the  theatre  that  ever  bore  that  character,  but 
also  have  descended  and  spoke  on  the  stage  as 
the  bold  Thunder  in  the  renearsal.  When  they 
got  me  down  thus  low,  they  thought  fit  to  de- 
grade me  further,  and  make  me  a  ghost  I  was 
contented  with  this  for  these  two  last  winters; 
but  they  carry  their  tyranny  still  further,  and  not 
satisfied  that  I  am  banished  from  above  ground, 
they  have  given  me  to  understand  that  I  am 
wholly  to  depart  their  dominions,  and  taken  from 
me  even  my  subterraneous  employment.  Now, 
sir,  what  I  desire  of  you,  is,  that  if  your  under- 
taker thinks  fit  to  use  fire-arms,  as  other  authors 
have  done  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  I  may  be  a 
cannon  against  Porus;  or  else  provide  for  me  in 
the  burning  of  Persepolis,  or  what  other  method 
you  shall  think  fit 

<  Salmoneus  of  Covent-Garden. ' 
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The  petition  of  all  the  devils  of  the  play-house, 
in  behalf  of  themselves  and  families,  setting 
forth  their  expulsion  from  thence,  with  certifi- 
cates of  their  good  life  and  conversation,  and 
praying  relief. 

The  merit  of  this  petition  referred  to  Mr, 
Chr,  Rich,  ivho  made  them  devils. 

The  petition  of  the  grave-digger  in  Hamlet, 
to  command  the  pioneers  in  the'  Expedition  of 
Alexander. 

Granted, 

The  petition  of  William  Bullock,  (see  No.  44) 
to  be  Hephestion  to  Penkethman  the  Great  (See 
No.  31  and  370.) 

Granted. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

*  A  widow  gentlewoman,  well  born  both  by 
father  and  mother's  side,  being  the  daughter  ol 
Thomas  Prater,  once  an  eminent  practitioner  in 
the  law,  and  of  Lsetitia  Tattle,  a  family  well 
known  in  all  parts  of  this  kingdom,  having  been 
reduced  by  misfortunes  to  wait  on  several  great 
persons,  and  for  some  time  to  be  a  teacher  at  a 
Doarding  school  of  young  ladies,  giveth  notice  to 
the  public,  that  she  hath  lately  taken  a  house  near 
Bloomsbury  square,  commodiously  situated  next 
the  fields,  in  a  good  air,  where  she  teaches  all 
sorts  of  birds  of  the  loquacious  kinds,  as  parrots, 
starlings,  magpies,  and  others,  to  imitate  human 
voices  in  greater  perfection  iham  ever  vet  was 
practised.  They  are  not  only  instructea  to  pro- 
nounce words  distinctly,  ana  in  a  proper  tone 
and  accent,  but  to  speak  the  language  with  creat 
purity  and  volubility  of  tongue,  together  wiui  all 
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the  fashionable  phrases  and  compliments  now  in 
use  either  at  tea-tables  or  visiting  days.  Those 
that  have  good  voices  may  be  taught  to  sing  the 
newest  opera  airs,  and  if  required,  to  speak  either 
Italian  or  French,,  paying  something  extraordi- 
nary above  the  common  rates.  TTiey  whose 
friends  are  not  able  to  pay  the  full  prices,  may 
be  taken  as  half  borders.  She  teaches  such  as 
are  designed  for  the  diversion  of  the  public,  and 
to  act  in  enchanted  woods  on  the  theatres,  by  the 
great.  As  she  has  often  observed  with  much 
concern  how  indecent  an  education  is  usually 
given  these  innocent  creatures,  which  in  some 
measure  is  owing  to  their  being  placed  in  rooms 
next  the  street,  where,  to  the  great  offence  of 
chaste  and  tender  ears,  they  learn  ribaldry,  ob- 
scene songs,  and  immodest  expressions  from  pas- 
sengers and  idle  people,  as  also  to  cry  fish  and 
card-matches,  with  other  useless  parts  of  learning. 
To  birds  who  have  rich  friends,  she  has  fitted  up 
proper  and  neat  apartments  for  them  in  the  back 
part  of  her  said  house,  where  she  suffers  none  to 
approach  them  but  herself  and  a  servant  maid 
who  is  deaf  and  dumb,  and  whom  she  provided 
on  purpose  to  prepare  their  food  and  to  cleanse 
their  cages;  haying  found  by  long  experience  how 
hard  a  tning  it  is  for  those  to  keep  silence  who 
have  the  use  of  speech,  and  the  danger  her  scho- 
lars are  exposed  to  by  the  strong  impressions  that 
are  made  by  harsh  sounds  ana  vulgar  dialects. 
In  short,  if  they  are  birds  of  any  parts  or  capa- 
city, she  will  undertake  to  render  them  so  ac- 
complished in  the  compass  of  a  twelvemonth, 
that  they  shall  be  fit  conversation  for  such  ladies 
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as  love  to  choose  their  friends  and  companions 
out  of  this  species.' 

STEELE.  R* 
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-Non  ilia  eoh  ealathisve  Mirurvx 


Fcemineaa  cuaueia  manua Vibo. 

Unbred  to  spinnin^^,  in  the  loom  unskill'd.     Dbtdsit. 

Some  months  ago,  my  friend,  Sir  Soger,  being 
<n  the  country,  inclosed  a  letter  to  me  directed 
to  a  certain  lady,  whom  I  shall  here  call  by  the 
name  of  Leonora,*  and  as  it  contained  matters  of 
consequence,  desired  me  to  deliver  it  to  her  with 
my  own  hand.  Accordingly  I  waited  upon  her 
ladyship  pretty  early  in  the  morning,  and  was 
desired  by  her  woman  to  walk  into  ner  lady's 
library  till  such  times  as  she  was  in  readiness  to 
receive  me.  The  very  sound  of  a  lady's  library 
gave  me  a  great  curiosity  to  see  it;  and  as  it  was 
some  time  before  the  lady  came  to  me,  1  had  an 
opportunity  of  turning  over  a  great  many  of  her 
books,  which  were  ranged  together  in'  a  very 
beautiful  order.  At  the  end  oi  the  folios  (which 
were  finely  bound  and  gilt)  were  great  jars  of 
China,  placed  one  above  another  in  a  very  noble 
piece  ot  architecture.  The  quartos  were  sepa- 
rated from  the  octavos  by  a  pile  of  smaller  vessels, 
which  rose  in  a  delightful  pyramid.  The  octavos 

•  This  was  Miss  Shepheard,  afterwards  Mrs.  Perry.  See 
No.  92,  140,  and  163. 
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were  bounded  by  tea-dishes  of  all  shapes,  colours 
and  sizes,  which  were  so  disposed  on  a  wooden 
frame,  that  they  looked  like  one  continued  pillar, 
indented  with  the  finest  strokes  of  sculpture,  and 
stained  with  the  greatest  variety  of  dyes.  That 
part  of  the  library  which  was  designed  for  the 
reception  of  plays  and  pamphlets,  arid  other  loose 
papers,  was  inclosed  in  a  kmd  of  square,  consist- 
mg  of  one  of  the  prettiest  grotesque  works  that 
I  ever  saw,  and  made  up  ofscaramouches,  lions, 
monkeys,  mandarines,  trees,  shells,  and  a  thou- 
sand other  odd  figures  in  China  ware.  In  the 
midst  of  the  room  was  a  little  japan  tabled*  with 
a  quire  of  gilt  paper  upon  it,  and  on  the  paper  a 
silver  snufPbox  made  in  the  shape  of  a  little  book. 
1  found  there  were  several  other  counterfeit 
books  upon  the  upper  shelves,  which  were  carv- 
ed in  wood,  and  served  only  to  fill  up  the  num- 
bers like  fagots  in  the  muster  of  a  regiment.  I 
was  wonderfully  pleased  with  such  a  mixed  kind 
of  furniture,  as  seemed  very  suitable  both  to  the 
lady  and  the  scholar,  and  did  not  know  at  first 
whether  I  should  fancy  myself  in  a  grotto  or  in 
a  library. 

Upon  my  looking  into  the  books,  I  found  there 
were  some  few  which  the  lady  had  bought  for 
her  own  use,  but  that  most  of  tnem  had  been  got 
together,  either  because  sTie  had  heard  them 
praised,  or  because  she  had  seen  the  authors  of 
them.  Among  several  that  I  examined,  1  very 
well  remember  these  that' follow: 

Ogleby's  Virgil. 
Dryden's  Juvenal. 
Cassandra. 


/ 
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Cleopatra. 

Astraea. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Works. 

The  Grand  Cyrus;  with  a  pin  stuck  in  one  of 
the  middle  leaves. 

Pembroke's  Arcadia. 

Locke  on  Human  Understanding;  with  a  pa- 
per of  patches  in  it 

A  Spelling  Book. 

A  Dictionary  for  the  explanation  of  hard  words, 

Sherlock  upon  Death. 

The  Fifteen  Comforts  of  Matrimony. 

Sir  William  Temple's  Essays. 

Father  Malebranche's  Search  after  Truth, 
translated  into  English. 

A  book  of  Novels. 

The  Academy  of  Compliments.  m 

Culpepper's  Midwifery. 

The  Ladies'  Calling. 

Tales  in  Verse  by  Mr.  Durfey;  bound  in  red 
leather,  gilt  on  the  back,  and  doubled  down 
in  several  places. 

All  the  Classic  Authors  in  wood. 

A  set  of  Elzevirs  by  the  same  hand. 

Clelia;  which  opened  of  itself  in  the  place  that 
describes  two  lovers  in  a  bower. 

Baker's  Chronicle. 

Advice  to  a  Daughter. 

The  new  Atalantis,  with  a  Key  to  it. 

Mr.  Steele's  Christian  Hero. 

A  Prayer  Book;  with  a  bottle  of  Hungary  wa- 
ter by  the  side  of  it. 

Dr.  Sacheverell's  Speech. 

Fielding's  Trial. 

Seneca's  Morals. 
Vol.  L— 14 
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Taylor's  Holy  Living  and  Dying. 

La  Ferte's  Instructions  for  Country  Dances. 

I  was  taking  a  catalogue  in  my  pocket-book 
of  these,  and  several  other  authors,  when  Leo- 
nora entered,  and  upon  my  presenting  her  with 
a  letter  from  the  knight,  told  me,  with  an  un- 
speakable grace,  that  she  hoped  Sir  Roger  was 
in  good  health:  I  answered  Yes,  for  I  hate  long 
speeches,  and  after  a  bow  or  two  retired. 

Leonora  was  formerly  a  celebrated  beauty, 
and  is  still  a  lovely  woman.  She  has  been  a 
widow  for  two  or  three  years,  and  being  unfortu- 
rnate  in  her  first  marriage,  has  taken  a  resolution 
never  to  venture  upon  a  second.  She  has  no 
children  to  take  care  of,  and  leaves  the  manage- 
ment of  her  estate  to  my  good  friend  Sir  Roger. 
But  as  the  mind  naturally  sinks  into  a  kind  of 
lethargy,  and  falls  asleep,  that  is  not  agitated  by 
some  favourite  pleasures  and  pursuits,  Leonora 
has  turned  all  the  passion  of  her  sex  into  a  love 
of  books  and  retirement.  She  converses  chieflj 
with  men,  (as  she  has  often  said  herself,)  but  it  is 
only  in  their  writings;  and  admits  of  very  few 
male  visitants,  except  my  friend  Sir  Roger,  whom 
she  hears  with  great  pleasure,  and  without  scandal. 
As  her  reading  has  lain  very  much  among  ro- 
mances, it  has  given  her  a  very  particular  way 
of  thinking,  and  discovers  itseli  even  in  her 
house,  her  gardens,  and  her  furniture.  Sir  Roger 
has  entertained  me  an  hour  together  with  a  de- 
scription of  her  country-seat,  which  is  situated  in 
a  kind  of  wilderness  about  a  hundred  miles  dis- 
tant from  London,  and  looks  like  a  little  enchant- 
ed palace.     The  rocks  about  her  are  shaped  into 
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artificial  grottos  covered  with  woodbines  and 
jessamines.  The  woods  are  cut  into  shady  walks^ 
twisted  into  bowers,  and  filled  with  cages  of  tur- 
tles. The  springs  are  made  to  run  among  peb- 
bles, and  by  that  means  taught  to  murmur  very 
agreeably.  They  are  likewise  collected  into  a 
beautiful  lake  that  is  inhabited  by  a  couple  of 
swans,  and  empties  itselfby  a  little  rivulet  which 
runs  through  a  green  meadow,  and  is  known  in 
the  family  by  the  name  of  The  Purling  Stream. 
The  knignt  likewise  tells  me,  that  this  lady  pre- 
serves her  game  better  than  any  of  the  gentlemen 
in  the  country,  not,  (says  Sir  Roger,y  that  she 
sets  so  great  a  value  upon  her  partridges  and 
pheasants,  as  upon  her  larks  ana  nightmgales. 
For  she  says,  that  every  bird  which  is  killed 
on  her  gi'ound,  will  spoil  a  concert,  and  that  she 
shall  certainly  miss  him  the  next  year. 

When  I  think  how  oddly  this  lady  is  improved 
by  learning,  I  look  upon  her  with  a  mixture  of 
admiration  and  pity.  Amidst  these  innocent  en- 
tertainments which  she  has  formed  to  herself, 
how  much  more  valuable  does  she  appear  than 
those  of  her  sex,  who  employ  themselves  in  di- 
versions that  are  less  reasonable,  though  more  in 
fashion?  What  improvements  would  a  woman 
have  made,  who  is  so  susceptible  of  impressions 
from  what  she  reads,  had  she  been  guided  to  such 
books  as  have  a  tendency  to  enlighten  the  under- 
standing and  rectify  the  passions,  as  well  as  to 
those  which  are  of  little  more  use,  than  to  divert 
the  imagination. 

But  the  manner  of  a  lady's  employing  herself 
usefully  in  reading,  shall  be  the  suoject  of  anotiier 
paper,  in  which  I  design  to  recommend  such  par- 
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ticular  books  as  may  be  proper  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  sex.  And  as  this  is  a  subject  of  a 
very  nice  nature,  I  shall  desire  my  correspon- 
dents to  give  me  their  thoughts  upon  it 

ADDISON.  C. 


-<i-^©^i)- 
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-Cupias  nonplacuisse  nimis.  Mart. 


One  would  not  please  too  much. 

A  LATE  conversation  which  1  fell  into,  gave 
me  an  opportunity  of  observing  a  great  deal  of  beau- 
ty in  a  very  handsome  woman,  and  as  much  wit 
in  an  ingenious  man,  turned  into  deformity  in  the 
one,  and  absurdity  in  the  other,  by  the  mere 
force  of  affectation.  The  fair  one  had  something 
in  her  person,  upon  which  her  thoughts  were  fixed, 
that  she  attempted  to  show  to  advantage  in  every 
look,  word,  and  gesture.  The  gentleman  was  as 
diligent  to  do  justice  to  his  fine  parts,  as  the  lady 
to  her  beauteous  form.  You  might  see  his  imagi- 
nation on  the  stretch  to  find  out  something  un- 
common, and  what  they  call  bright,  to  entertain 
her,  while  she  writhed  herself  into  as  many  dif- 
ferent postures  to  engage  him.  When  she  laugh- 
ed, her  lips  were  to  sever  at  a  greater  distance  than 
ordinary  to  show  her  teeth;  her  fan  was  to  point 
to  something  at  a  distance,  that  in  the  reach  she 
might  discover  the  roundness  of  her  arm;  then 
she  is  utterly  mistaken  in  what  she  saw;  falls 
back,  smiles  at  her  own  folly,  and  is  so  wholly 
discomposed,  that  her  tucker  is  to  be  adjusted, 
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her  bosom  exposed,  and  the  whole  woman  put 
into  new  airs  and  graces.  While  she  was  doing 
all  this,  tKe  gallant  had  time  to  think  of  some- 
thing very  pleasant  to  say  next  to  her,  or  make 
some  unkind  observation  on  some  other  lady  to 
feed  her  vanity.  These  unhappy  effects  of  affec- 
tation naturally  led  me  to  look  mto  that  strange 
state  of  mind  which  so  generally  discolours  the 
behaviour  of  most  people  we  meet  with. 

The  learned  Dr.  Burnet,  in  his  theory  of  the 
earth,  takes  occasion  to  observe,  that  every 
thought  is  attended  with  consciousness  and  re- 
presentativeness; the  mind  has  nothing  presented 
to  it,  but  what  is  immediately  followed  by  a  re- 
flection of  conscience,  which  tells  you  whether 
that  which  was  so  presented  is  graceful  or  unbe- 
coming. This  act  of  the  mind  discovers  itself  in 
the  gesture,  by  a  proper  behaviour  in  those, 
whose  consciousness  goes  no  farther  than  to  di- 
rect them  in  the  just  progress  of  their  present 
state  or  action;  but  betrays  an  interruption  in 
every  second  thought,  when  the  consciousness  is 
employed  in  too  fondly  approving  a  man's  own 
conceptions;  which  sort  (m"  consciousness  is  what 
we  call  affectation. 

As  the  love  of  praisie  is  implanted  in  our  bo- 
soms as  a  strong  incentive  to  worthy  actions,  it 
is  a  very  difficult  task  to  get  above  a  desire  of  it 
for  things  that  should  be  wholly  indifferent  Wo- 
men, whose  hearts  are  fixed  upon  the  pleasure 
they  have  in  the  consciousness  that  they  are  the 
objects  of  love  and  admiration,  are  ever  changing 
the  air  of  their  countenances,  and  altering  the  at- 
titude of  their  bodies,  to  strike  the  hearts  of  their 
beholders  with  new  sense  of  their  beauty.    The 
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dressing  part  of  our  sex,  whose  minds  are  the 
same  with  the  sillier  part  of  the  other,  are  exactly 
in  the  like  uneasy  condition  to  be  regarded  for  a 
well-tied  cravat,  a  hat  cocked  with  an  unusual 
briskness,  a  very  well-chosen  coat,  or  other  in- 
stances of  merit,  which  they  are  impatient  to  see 
unobserved. 

This  apparent  affectation,  arising  from  an  ill- 
governea  consciousness,  is  not  so  much  to  be 
wondered  at  in  such  loose  and  trivial  minds  as 
these:  but  when  you  see  it  reign  in  characters  of 
worth  and  distinction,  it  is  what  you  can  not  but 
lament,  not  without  some  indignation.  It  creeps 
into  the  heart  of  the  wise  man  as  well  as  that  of 
the  coxcomb.  When  you  see  a  man  of  sense  look 
about  for  applause,  and  discover  an  itching  incli- 
nation to  be  commended;  lay  traps  for  a  little  in- 
cense, even  from  those  whose  opinion  he  values 
in  nothing  but  his  own  favour;  wno  is  safe  against 
this  weakness?  or  who  knows  whether  ne  is 
guilty  of  it  or  not?  The  best  way  to  get  clear  of 
such  a  light  fondness  for  applause,  is  to  take  all 
possible  care  to  throw  off  the  love  of  it  upon  oc- 
casions that  are  not  in  themselves  laudable,  but, 
as  it  appears,  we  hope  for  no  praise  from  them. 
Of  this  nature  are  sdl  graces  in  men's  persons, 
dress,  and  bodily  deportment:  which  will  natural- 
ly be  winning  and  attractive  if  we  think  not  of 
tnem,  but  lose  their  force  in  proportion  to  our 
endeavour  to  make  them  such. 

When  our  consciousness  turns  upon  the  main 
design  of  life,  and  our  thoughts  are  employed 
upon  the  chief  purpose,  either  in  business  or  plea- 
sure, we  shall  never  betray  an  affectation,  for  we 
can  not  be  guilty  of  it:  but  when  we  give  the  pas- 
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sion  for  praise  an  unbridled  liberty,  / 
In  little  perfections  robs  us  of  what 
for  great  virtues  and  worthy  qualitie| 
ny  excellent  speeches  and  honest  aciiuna  a»v^ .», 
for  want  of  being  indifferent  where  we  ought? 
Men  are  oppressed  with  regard  to  their  way  of 
speaking  and  acting,  instead  of  having  their 
thoughts  bent  upon  what  they  should  do  or  say; 
and  by  that  means  bury  a  capacity  for  great  things, 
by  their  fear  of  failing  in  indifferent  things. 
This,  perhaps,  can  not  be  called  affectation,  but  it 
has  some  tincture  of  it,  at  least  so  far  as  that  their 
fear  of  erring  in  a  thing  of  no  consequence,  argues 
they  would  be  too  much  pleased  in  performing  it. 

It  is  only  from  a  thorough  disregard  to  himself 
in  such  particulars,  that  a  man  can  act  with  a 
laudable  sufficiency:  his  heart  is  fixed  upon  one 
point  in  view:  and  he  commits  no  errors,  oecause 
ne  thin  ks  nothing  an  error  but  what  deviates  from 
that  intention. 

The  wild  havoc  affectation  makes  in  that  part 
of  the  world  which  should  be  most  polite,  is  visi- 
ble wherever  we  turn  our  eyes;  it  pushes  men  not 
only  into  impertinences  in  conversation,  but  also 
in  their  premeditated  speeches.  At  the  bar  it 
torments  the  bench,  whose  business  it  is  to  cut 
off  all  superfluities  in  what  is  spoken  before  it  by 
the  practitioner;  as  well  as  several  little  pieces 
of  injustice  which  arise  from  the  law  itself.  I 
have  seen  it  make  a  man  run  from  the  purpose 
before  a  judge,  who  was,  when  at  the  bar  nim self, 
so  close  and  logical  a  pleader,  that,  with  all  the 
pomp  of  eloquence  in  his  power,  he  never  spoke 
a  word  too  much. 

It  might  be  borne  even  here,  but  it  often  as- 


/ 
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cends  the  pulpit  itself;  and  the  declaimer,  in  that 
sacred  place  is  frequently  so  impertinently  witty, 
speaks  of  the  last  day  itself  with  so  many  quaint 
pnrases,  that  there  is  no  man  who  understands 
raillery,  but  must  resolve  to  sin  no  more;  nay, 
you  may  behold  him  sometimes  in  prayer,  for  a 

E roper  delivery  of  the  great  truths  he  is  to  utter, 
umble  himself  with  so  very  well  turned  a 
phrase,  and  mention  his  own  unworthiness  in  a 
way  so  very  becoming,  that  the  air  of  the  pretty 
gentleman  is  preserved  under  the  lowliness  of  the 
preacher. 

I  shall  end  this  with  a  short  letter  T  writ  the 
other  day  to  a  witty  man,  overrun  with  the  fault 
I  am  speaking  of. 

*  DEAR  SIR, 

*  I  spent  some  time  with  you  the  other  day, 
and  must  take  the  liberty  of  a  friend  to  tell  you 
of  the  unsufferable  affectation  you  are  guilty  of 
in  all  you  sav  and  do.  When  1  gave  you  a  hint 
of  it,  you  astced  me  whether  a  man  is  to  be  cold 
to  what  his  friends  think  of  him?  No;  but  praise 
is  not  to  be  the  entertainment  of  every  moment; 
he  that  hopes  for  it  must  be  able  to  suspend  the 
possession  of  it  till  proper  periods  of  life,  or  death 
itself.  If  you  would  not  rather  be  commended 
than  be  praiseworthy,  contemn  little  merits;  and 
allow  no  man  to  be  so  free  with  you  as  to  praise 
you  to  your  face.  Your  vanity  by  this  means 
will  want  its  food.  At  the  same  time  your  pas- 
sion for  esteem  will  be  more  fully  eratified;  men 
will  jH^ise  you  in  their  actions;  where  you.  now 
receive  one  compliment,  you  will  then  receive 
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twentjT  civilities.     Till  then  you  will  never  have 
of  either,  further  than, 

SIR,  |k 

Your  humble  servant,^ 

STEELE.  T. 
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Mukafero,  ut  plaeem  genua  irriiahik  vatum. 
Cum  acribo Hon. 

XMITATSV. 

Much  do  I  suffer,  much  to  keep  in  peace 

This  jealous,  waspish,  wrong-head,  rhyming  race.  Pops. 

As  a  perfect  tragedy  is  the  noblest  production 
of  human  nature,  so  it  is  capable  of  giving  the 
mind  one  of  the  most  deligntful  and  most  im- 
proving entertainments.  A  virtuous  man,  says 
Seneca,  struggling  with  misfortunes,  is  such  a 
spectacle  as  cods  might  look  upon  with  pleasure; 
and  such  a  pleasure  it  is  whicn  one  meets  with 
in  the  representation  of  a  well-written  tragedy.. 
Diversions  of  this  kind  wear  out  of  our  thoughts 
every  thing  that  is  mean  and  little.  They  cherish 
and  cultivate  that  humanity  which  is  the  orna- 
ment of  our  nature.  They  soften  insolence,  sooth 
affliction,  and  subdue  the  mind  to  the  dispensa* 
tions  of  Providence. 

It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  in  all  the  polite 
nations  of  the  world,  this  part  of  the  drama  has 
met  with  public  encouragement 

The  modern  tragedy  excels  that  of  Greece  and 
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Rome  in  the  intricacy  and  disposition  of  the  fa- 
ble; but,  what  a  christian  writer  would  be  asham- 
ed toriiwn,  falls  infinitely  short  of  it  in  the  moral 
part  of  the  performance. 

This  I  may  show  more  at  large  hereafter;  and, 
in  the  mean  time,  that  I  may  contribute  some- 
thing towards  the  improvement  of  the  English 
tragedy,  I  shall  take  notice  in  this  and  in  other 
following  papers  of  some  particular  parts  in  it 
that  seem  liable  to  exception. 

Aristotle  observes,  that  the  Iambic  verse  in  the 
Greek  tongue  was  the  most  proper  for  tragedy; 
because,  at  the  same  time  that  it  lifted  up  the  dis- 
course from  prose,  it  was  that  which  approach- 
ed nearer  to  it  than  any  other  kind  of  verse.  For, 
says  he,  we  may  observe  that  men  in  ordinary 
discourse  very  often  speak  iambics,  without  tak- 
ing notice  of  it  We  may  make  the  same  obser- 
vation of  our  English  blank  verse,  which  often 
enters  into  our  common  discourse,  thouffh  we  do 
not  attend  to  it;  and  is  such  a  due  medium  be- 
tween rhyme  and  prose,  that  it  seems  wonder- 
fully adapted  to  tragedy.  I  am,  therefore,  very 
much  offended  when  I  see  a  play  in  rhyme; 
which  is  as  absurd  in  English  as  a  tragedy  ot 
hexameters  would  have  been  in  Greek  or  Latin. 
The  solecism  is,  I  think,  still  greater  in  those 
plays  that  have  some  scenes  in  rhyme  and  some 
in  blank  verse,  which  are  to  be  looked  upon  as 
two  several  languages;  or  where  we  see  some 
particular  similies  dignified  in  rhyme,  at  the 
same  time  that  every  thing  about  them  lies  in 
blank  verse.  I  would  not,  however,  debar  the 
poet  from  concluding  his  tragedy,  or,  if  he 
jAeaseSf  every  act  of  it,  with  two  or  three  coup- 
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lets,  which  may  have  the  same  effect  as  an  air  in 
the  Italian  opera  after  a  long  recitativo,  and  give 
the  actor  a  graceful  exit.  Besides  that,  we  see  a  di- 
versity of  numbers  in  some  parts  of  the  old  trage- 
dy, in  order  to  hinder  the  ear  from  being  tired 
with  the  same  continued  modulation  of  voice.  For 
the  same  reason  I  do  not  dislike  the  speeches  in 
our  English  tragedy  that  close  with  a  hemistich, 
or  hall  verse,  notwithstanding  the  person  who 
speaks  after  it  begins  a  new  verse,  without  filling 
up  the  preceding  one;  nor  with  abrupt  pauses 
and  breakings-off  in  the  middle  of  a  verse,  when 
they  humour  any  passion  that  is  expressed  by  it. 
Since  I  am  upon  this  subject,  I  must  observe 
that  our  English  poets  have  succeeded  much 
better  in  the  style  tnan  in  the  sentiments  of  their 
tragedies.  Their  language  is  very  often  noble 
and  sonorous,  but  the  sense  either  very  trifling 
or  very  common.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  ancient 
tragedies,  and  indeed  in  those  of  Corneille  and 
RacinCy  though  the  expressions  are  very  great, 
it  is  the  thought  that  bears  them  up  and  swells 
them.  For  my  own  part  I  prefer  a  noble  senti- 
ment that  is  depressed  with  homely  language,  in- 
finitely before  a  vulgar  one  that  is  blown  upwith 
all  the  sound  and  energy  of  expression.  Whe- 
ther this  defect  in  our  tragedies  may  arise  from 
want  of  genius,  knowledge,  or  experience  in  the 
writers,  or  from  their  compliance  with  tJie  vi- 
cious taste  of  their  readers,  who  are  better  judges 
of  the  language  than  of  the  sentiments,  and  con- 
sequently relish  the  one  more  than  the  other,  I 
can  not  determine.  But  I  believe  it  might  recti- 
fy the  conduct  both  of  the  one  and  of  the  other,  if 
the  writer  laid  down  the  whole  contexture  of  his 
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dialogue  in  plain  English  before  he  turned  it  in- 
to blank  verse;  and  if  the  reader,  after  the  peru- 
sal of  a  scene,  would  consider  the  naked  thought 
of  every  speech  in  it,  when  divested  of  all  its 
tragic  ornaments:  by  this  means,  without  being 
imposed  upon  by  words,  we  may  judge  impar- 
tially of  the  thought,  and  consider  whether  it  be 
natural  or  great  enough  for  the  person  that  utters 
it,  whether  it  deserves  to  shine  in  such  a  blaze 
of  eloquence,  or  show  itself  in  such  a  variety  of 
lights,  as  are  generally  made  use  of  by  the  writers 
ofour  English  tragedy. 

I  must  in  the  next  place  observe,  that  when 
our  thoughts  are  great  and  just,  they  are  often 
obscured  by  the  sounding  pnrases,  hard  meta- 
\  phors,and  forced  expressions,  in  which  they  are 
clothed.  Shakspeare  is  often  very  faulty  in  this 
particular.  There  is  a  fine  observation  in  Aristo- 
tle to  this  purpose,  which  I  have  never  seen 
quoted.  The  expression,  says  he,  ought  to  be 
very  much  laboured  in  the  unactive  parts  of  the 
fable,  as  in  descriptions,  similitudes,  narrations 
and  the  like;  in  which  the  opinions,  manners, 
and  passions  of  men  are  not  represented;  for 
these  (namely,  the  opinicwis,  manners,  and  pas- 
sions) are  apt  to  be  obscured  by  pompous  phrases 
and  elaborate  expressions.  Horace,  who  copied 
most  of  his  criticisms  after  Aristotle,  seems  to 
have  had  his  eyes  on  the  foregoing  rule,  in  the 
following  verses: 

Et  irtfgicua  pkrihnque  dokt  senrumtpedestri: 
TekpAus  et  Pekus^  cum  pauper  et  exul  uterqt*e, 
Projidt  ampuUas  et  sesquipedaUa  verba, 
JSi  curat  ear  ^ectantia  tetigisse  querela, 

Ars.Poet  y.  95. 
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Trag^edians  too  lay  by  their  state  to  grieve: 
Peleus  and  Telephus,  exil'd  and  poor, 
Forget  their  sweUing*  and  gpigantic  words. 

RoscoMHOir. 

Among  our  modern  English  poets,  there  is 
none  who  was  better  turned  lor  tragedy  than  Lee, 
if,  instead  of  favouring  the  impetuosity  of  his  ge- 
nius, he  had  restrained  it,  and  kept  it  within  its 
proper  bounds.  His  thoughts  are  wonderfully 
suited  to  tragedy,  but  frequently  lost  in  such  a 
cloud  of  words,  that  it  is  hard  to  see  the  beauty 
of  them;  there  is  an  infinite  fire  in  his  works,  biit 
so  involved  in  smoke,  that  it  does  not  appear  in 
half  its  lustre.     He  frequently  succeeds  in  the 

{)assionate  parts  of  the  tragedy,  but  more  particu- 
arly  where  he  slackens  his  efforts,  and  eases  the 
style  of  those  epithets  and  metaphors  in  which  he 
so  much  abounds.  What  can  be  more  natural, 
more  soft,  or  more  passionate,  than  that  line  in 
Statira's  speech,  where  she  describes  the  charms 
of  Alexander's  conversation? 

*Then  he  would  talk — Good  gods!  how  he  would  talk!' 

That  unexpected  break  in  the  line,  and  turn- 
ing the  description  of  his  manner  of  talking  into 
an  admiration  of  it,  is  inexpressibly  beautiful, 
and  wonderfully  suited  to  the  fond  character  of 
the  person  that  speaks  it.  There  is  a  simplicity 
in  the  words  that  outshines  the  utmost  pride  of 
expression. 

Otway  has  followed  nature  in  the  language  of* 
his  tragedy,  and  therefore  shines  in  the  passion- 
ate parts  more  than  any  of  our  English   poets. 
As  there  is  something  familiar  and  domestic  in 
the  fable  of  his  tragedy,  more  than  in  those  of 
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any  other  poet,  he  has  little  pomp,  but  great 
force  in  his  expressions.  For  which  reason, 
though  he  has  admirably  succeeded  in  the  tender 
and  melting  part  of  his  tragedies,  he  sometimes 
falls  into  too  great  a  familianty  of  phrase  in  those 

garts,  which  by  Aristotle's  rule,  ought  to  have 
een  raised  andi  supoorted  by  the  dignity  of  ex- 
pression. 

It  has  been  observed  by  others,  that  this  poet 
has  founded  his  tragedy  of  Venice  Preserved  on 
so  wrong  a  plot,  that  tne  greatest  characters  in  it 
are  those  of^^rebels  and  traitors.  Had  the  hero 
of  his  play,  discovered  the  same  good  qualities  iyi 
the  defence  of  his  country  that  he  showed  for  its 
ruin  and  subversion,  the  audience  could  nqt 
enough  pity  and  admire  him;  but  as  he  is  now 
represented,  we  can  only  say  of  him,  what  the 
Roman  historian  says  of  Catiline,  tnat  his  fall 
would  have  been  glorious,  {si  pro  patrid  sic 
eoncidissety)  had  he  so  fallen  in  the  service  of 
his  country. 

ADDISON.  Cto 
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Ac  ne  fort^  putes,  me,  guae  facere  ipse  reeiuiem, 

Ciim  rede  tradent  aUi^  Umdcare  maUgne; 

Itteper  enctentum  funem  mihi  posse  videtur 

IrepoetOy  meum  qui  pectus  irumiter  angit, 

Irritat,  mulcet,  falsis  terroribus  impkt, 

Ut  magusi  et  modo  me  Thebis^  mood  ponit  Athenis.    Hon. 

IMITATED. 

Yet  lest  you  think  I  rally  more  than  teach. 

Or  praise  malignly  arts  I  can  not  reach. 

Let  me  for  once  presume  t'  mstrucjt  the  times. 

To  know  the  poet  from  the  man  of  rh3rmes. 

'Tis  he  who  gives  my  breast  a  thousand  pains. 

Can  make  me  feel  each  passion  that  he  feigns. 

Enrage,  compose,  with  more  than  magic  art. 

With  pity,  and  with  terror,  tear  my  heart; 

And  snatch  me  o'er  the  earth,  or  through  the  air, 

To  Thebes,  to  Athens,  when  he  will,  and  where.      Pops. 

The  English  writers  of  tragedy  are  possessed 
with  a  notion,  that  when  they  represent  a  vir- 
tuous or  innocent  person  in  distress,  they  ought 
not  to  leave  him,  till  they  have  delivered  him 
out  of  his  troubles,  or  made  him  triumph  over 
his  enemies.  This  error  they  have  been  led  into 
by  a  ridiculous  doctrine  in  modern  criticism, 
that  they  are  obliged  to  an  equal  distribution  of 
rewards  and  punishmen^,  and  an  impartial  exe- 
cution of  poetical  justice.  Who  were  the  first 
that  established  this  rule,  I  know  not;  but  I  am 
sure  it  has  no  foundation  in  nature,  in  reason,  or 
in  the  practice  of  the  ancients.  We  find  that 
good  and  evil  happen  alike  to  all  men  on  this 
side  the  grave;  and  as  the  principal  design  of 
trapjedy  is  to  raise  commiseration  and  texxorc  >xv 
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the  minds  of  the  audience,  we  shall  defeat  this 
great  end,  if  we  always  make  virtue  and  inno- 
cence happy  and  successful.  Whatever  crosses 
and  disappointments  a  good  man  suffers  in  the 
body  of  the  tragedy,  they  will  make  but  a  small 
impression  on  our  minds,  when  we  know  that  in 
the  last  act  he  is  to  arrive  at  the  end  of  his  wish- 
es and  desires.  When  we  see  him  engaged  in  the 
depth  of  his  afflictions,  we  are  apt  to  comfort  our- 
selves, because  we  are  sure  he  will  find  his  way 
out  of  them;  and  that  his  grief,  how  great  soever 
it  may  be  at  present,  will  soon  terminate  in  glad- 
ness. For  this  reason  the  ancient  writers  of  tra- 
gedy treated  men  in  their  plays,  as  they  are  dealt 
with  in  the  world,  by  making  virtue  sometimes 
happy  and  sometimes  miserahle,  as  they  found 
it  m  the  fable  which  they  made  choice  of,  6r  as 
it  might  affect  their  audience  in  the  most  agreea- 
ble manner.  Aristotle  considers  the  tragedies 
that  were  written  in  either  of  these  kinds,  and 
observes,  that  those  which  ended  unhappily  had 
always  pleased  the  people  and  carried  away  the 
prize,  in  the  public  disputes  of  the  stage,  from 
those  that  enaed  happily.  Terror  and  commise- 
ration leave  a  pleasing  anguish  in  the  mind;  and 
fix  the  audience  in  such  a  serious  composure  of 
thought,  as  is  much  more  lasting  and  delightful 
than  any  little  transient/tarts  of  joy  and  satisfac- 
tion. Accordingly,  w  find,  that  more  of  our 
English  tragedies  have  succeeded,  in  which  the 
favourites  of  the  audience  sink  under  their  ca- 
lamities, than  those  in  which  they  recover  them- 
selves out  of  them.  The  best  plays  of  this  kind, 
are.  The  Orphan,  Venice  Preserved^  JilexaiV' 
der  the  Greats  Theodosius^  All  for  Love^  Oedi- 
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pus  J  OroonokOj  Othello^  8;c,  Kin^  Lear  is  an 
admirable  tragedy  of  the  same  kind,  as  Shakfr- 
peare  wrote  it;  but  as  it  is  reformed  according  to 
the  chimerical  notion  of  poetical  justice,  in  my 
humble  opinion  it  has  lost  half  its  beauty.  At 
the  same  time  I  must  allow,  that  there  are  very 
noble  tragedies  which  have  been  framed  upon 
the  other  plan,  and  have  ended  happily;  as  in- 
deed most  of  the  good  tragedies  which  have  been 
written  since  the  starting  of  the  abovementjpned 
criticism  have  taken  this  turn:  as.  The  JSiourn- 
ing  Bridey  Tamerlane^,  Ulysses^  Phsedra  and 
JmppolituSy  with  most  of  Mr.  Dryden^s.  1 
must  also  allow,  that  many  of  Shakspeare's,  and 
several  of  the  celebrated  tragedies  of  antiquity, 
are  cast  in  the  same  form.  1  do  not  therefore 
dispute  against  this  way  of  writing  tragedies,  but 
agamst  the  criticism  that  w^ould  establish  this  as 
the  only  method;  and  by  that  means  would  very 
much  cramp  the  English  tragedy,  and  perhaps 
give  a  wrong  bent  to  the  genius  of  our  writers. 

The  tragi-comedy,  which  is  the  product  of  the 
English  theatre  is  one  of  the  most  monstrous  in- 
ventions that  ever  entered  into  a  poet's  thoughts. 
An  author  might  as  well  think  of  weaving  the  ad- 
ventures of  ^neas  and  Hudibras  into  one  poem, 
as  of  writing  such  a  motley  piece  of  mirtn  and 
sorrow.  But  the  absurdity  of  these  performances 
is  so  very  visible,  that  I  shall  not  insist  upon  it 

The  same  objections  which  are  made  to  tragi- 
comedy, may,  m  some  measure,  be  applied  toafl 
tragedies  that  have  a  double  plot  in  tnem,  which 
are  likewise  more  frequent  upon  the  English 
stage  than  upon  any  other;  for  though  the  ^rief 
of  the  audience,  in  such  performances,  be  not 

Vol.  I.— 16 
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changed  into  another  passion,  as  in  tra,gi-come* 
dies,  it  is  diverted  upon  another  object,  which 
weakens  their  concern  for  the  principal  action^ 
and  breaks  the  tide  of  sorrow,  by  throwing  it 
into  different  channels.  This  inconvenience, 
however,  may  in  a  great  measure  be  cured,  if  not 
wholly  removed,  by  the  skilful  choice  of  an  un- 
der-plot,  which  may  bear  such  a  near  relation  to 
the  principal  design,  as  to  contribute  towards  the 
completion  of  it,  and  be  concluded  by  the  same 
catastrophe. 

There  is  also  another  particular,  which  may  be 
reckoned  among  the  bieniishes,  or  rather  the 
false  beauties,  of  our  English  tragedy:  I  mean 
those  particular  speeches  which  are  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  rants.  The  warm  and 
passionate  parts  of  a  tragedy  are  always  the  most 
taking  with  the  audience;  for  which  reason  we 
often  see  the  players  pronouncing  in  all  the  vio- 
lence of  action,  several  parts  of  the  tragedv  which 
the  author  writ  with  great  temper,  and  dfesigned 
that  they  should  have  laeen  so  acted.  I  have  seen 
Powell  very  often  raise  himsel£a  toud  clap  by 
this  artifice.  The  poets  that  were  acquamted 
with  this  secret,  have  given  frequent  occasion 
for  such  emotions  in  the  actor,  by  adding  vehe- 
mence to  words  where  there  was  no  passion,  or 
inflaming  a  real  passion  into  fustian.  This  hath 
filled  the  mouths  of  our  heroes  with  bombast; 
and  given  them  such  sentiments  as  proceed  rather 
from  a  swelling  than  a  greatness  of^mind.  Unna- 
tural exclamations,  curses,  vows,  blasphemies,  a 
defiance  of  mankind,  and  an  outragmg  of  the 
gods,  frequently  pass  upon  the  audience  for  tow- 
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ering  thoughts,  and  have  accordingly  met  with 
infinite  applause. 

I  shall  here  add  a  remark,  which  I  am  afraid 
our  tragic  writers  may  make  an  ill  use  of.  As 
our  heroes  are  generally  lovers,  their  swelling 
and  blustering  upon  the  stage  very  much  recom- 
mends them  to  the  fair  part  of  their  audience. 
The  ladies  are  wonderfully  pleased  to  see  a  man 
insulting  kings,  or  affronting  the  gods  in  one 
scene,  and  throwing  himself  at  the  feet  of  his 
mistress  in  another.  Let  him  behave  himself 
insolently  towards  the  men,  and  abjectly  towards 
the  fair  one,  and  it  i&  ten  to  one  but  he  proves  a 
favourite  of  the  boxes.  Dry  den  and  Lee,  in  se- 
veral of  their  tragedies,  have  practised  this  with 
good  success. 

But  to  show  how  a  rant  pleases  beyond  the 
most  just  and  natural  thougnt  that  is  not  pro- 
nounced with  vehemence,  I  would  desire  the  rea- 
der, when  he  sees  the  tragedy  of  Oedipus,  to 
observe  how  quietly  the  hero  is  dismissea  at  the 
end  of  the  third  act,  after  having  pronounced  the 
following  lines,  in  which  the  thought  is  very  na- 
tural, and  apt  to  move  compassion: 

To  you,  gt}od  gt)ds,  I  make  my  last  appeal; 

Or  clear  my  virtues,  or  my  crimes  reveal. 

If  in  the  maze  of  fate  I  blindly  run, 

And  backward  tread  those  paths  I  sought  to  shun. 

Impute  my  errors  to  your  own  decree: 

My  hands  are  guilty,  but  my  heart  is  free. 

Let  us  then  observe  with  what  thunder-claps  of 
applause  he  leaves  the  stage,  after  the  impieties 
and  execrations  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  act;  and 
you  will  wonder  to  see  an  audience  so  cursed 
and  so  pleased  at  the  same  time: 
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O  that,  as  ofl  I  have  at  Athens  seen 
[  Where,  by  the  war/,  there  was  no  stage  till  many  years  after 
Oedipus,] 
The  stage  arise,  and  the  big  clouds  descend; 
So  now,  in  very  deed  I  might  behold 
This  pond'rous  globe,  and  all  yon  marble  roof, 
Meet  like  the  hands  of  Joye,  and  crush  mankind: 
For  all  the  elements,  &c. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

*  Having  spoken  of  Mr.  Powell,  as  sometimes 
raising  himself  applause  from  the  ill  taste  of  an 
audience,  I  must  do  him  the  justice  to  own,  that 
he  is  excellently  formed  for  a  tragedian,  and, 
when  he  pleases,  deserves  the  admiration  of  the 
best  judges;  as  I  doubt  not  but  he  will  in  7%e 
Conquest  of  Mexico^  which  is  to  be  acted  for  his 
own  oenefit  to-morrow  night 

ADDISON.  C. 
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Tu  non  inventa  reperta  es.    Ovid.  Met.  1,  y.  654. 

So  found,  is  worse  than  lost.        Addisoit. 

Compassion  for  the  gentleman  who  A^Tites  the 
following  letter,  should  not  prevail  upon  me  to 
fall  upon  the  fair  sex,  if  it  were  not  that  I  find 
they  are  frequently  fairer  than  they  ought  to  be- 
Such  impostures  are  not  to  be  tolerated  in  civil 
society:  and  I  think  his  misfortune  ought  to  be' 
made  public,  as  a  warning  for  other  men  always' 
to  examine  into  what  they  admire. 
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*  SIR, 

*  Supposing  you  to  be  a  person  of  general 
knowledge,  1  make  my  application  to  you  on  a 
very  particular  occasion.  1  have  a  great  mind 
to  be  rid  of  my  wife,  and  hope,  when  you  con- 
sider my  case,  you  will  be  of  opinion  I  have  very 
just  pretensions  for  a  divorce.  1  am  a  mere  man 
of  the  town,  and  have  very  little  improvement 
but  what  I  have  got  from  plays.  I  remember  in 
the  Silent  Woman^  the  learned  Dr.  Cutberd, 
or  Dr.  Otter,  I  forget  which,  makes  one  of  the 
causes  of  separation  to  be  error  person3By  when  a 
man  marries  a  woman,  and  finds  her  not  to  be  the 
same  woman  whom  he  intended  to  marry,  but 
another.  If  that  be  law,  it  is,  I  presume,  exactly 
my  case.  For  you  are  to  know,  Mr.  Spectator j 
that  there  are  womeii  who  do  not  let  their  hus- 
bands see  their  faces  till  they  are  married. 

*  Not  to  keep  you  in  suspense,  I  mean  plainly 
that  part  of  the  sex  who  paint.  They  are  some 
of  them  so  exquisitely  skilful  in  this  way,  that 
give  them  but  a  tolerable  pair  of  eyes  to  set  up 
with>  and  they  will  make  Dosom,  lips,  cheeks, 
and  eye-brows  by  their  own  industry.  As  for 
my  dear,  never  was  man  so  enamoured  as  1  was 
of  her  fair  forehead,  neck,  and  arms,  as  well  as 
the  bright  jet  of  her  hair;  but,  to  my  great  as- 
tonishment. I  find  they  were  all  the  eflfects  of 
art:  her  skin  is  so  tarnished  with  this  practice, 
that  when  she  first  wakes  in  the  morning,  she 
scarce  seems  young  enough  to  be  the  mother  of 
her  whom  I  carried  tp  bed  the  night  before.  1 
shall  take  the  liberty  to  part  with  her  by  the  first 
opportunity,  unless  ner  lather  will  make  her  por- 
tion suitable  to  her  real,  nc^  her  assumed  coun- 
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tenance.     This  I  thought  fit  to  let  him  and  her 
know  by  your  means. 

1  am  Sir, 
*  Your  most  obedient  servant.' 

I  can  not  tell  what  the  law,  or  the  parents  of  the 
lady  will  do  for  this  injured  gentleman,  but  must 
allow  he  has  very  much  justice  on  his  side.  1 
have  indeed  very  long  observed  this  evil,  and  dis- 
tinguished those  of  our  women  who  wear  their 
own,  from  those  in  borrowed  complexions,  by  the 
Picts  and  the  British.     There  does  not  need  any 

g*eat  discernment  to  judge  which  are  which.  The 
ritish  have  a  lively  animated  aspect;  the  PictSy 
though  never  so  beautiful,  have  dead  uninformed 
countenances.  The  muscles  of  a  real  face  some- 
times swell  with  soft  passion,  sudden  surprise, 
and  are  flushed  with  agreeable  confusions,  accord- 
ing as  the  objects  before  them,  or  the  ideas  pre- 
sented to  them,  affect  their  imagination.  But  the 
Picts  behold  all  things  with  the  same  air,  whether 
they  are  joyful  or  sad;  the  same  fixed  insensibili- 
ty appears  on  all  occasions.  A  Pict,  though  she 
takes  all  that  pains  to  invite  the  approach  of 
lovers,  is  obliged  to  keep  them  at  a  certain  dis- 
tance; a  sigh  in  a  languishing  lover,  if  fetched  too 
near  her,  would  dissolve  a  feature;  and  a  kiss, 
snatched  by  a  forward  one,  might  transfer  the 
complexion  of  the  mistress  to  the  admirer.  It  is 
hard  to  speak  of  these  false  fair-ones  without  say- 
ing something  uncomplaisant;  but  I  would  only 
recommend  to  them  to  consider  how  they  like 
coming  into  a  room  new  painted:  they  may  as- 
sure themselves,  the  near  approach  of  a  lady  who 
uses  this  practice  is  much  more  offensive. 
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PTill  Honeycomb  told  us  one  day  an  adven- 
ture he  once  had  with  a  Pict  This  lady  had  wit, 
as  well  as  beauty,  at  will;  and  made  it  her  busi- 
ness to  gain  hearts,  for  no  other  reason  but  to 
rally  the  torments  of  her  lovers.  She  would 
make  great  advances  to  ensnare  mfeq^  but  without 
any  manner  of  scruple  break  off  when  there  was 
no  provocation.  Her  ill  nature  and  vanity  made 
my  friend  very  easily  proof  against  the  charms 
of  her  wit  and  conversation;  but  her  beauteous 
form,  instead  of  being  blemished  by  her  falsehood 
and  inconstancy,  every  day  increased  upon  him, 
and  she  had  new  attractions  every  time  he  saw 
her.  When  she  observed  Will  irrevocably  her 
slave,  she  began  to  use  him  as  such,  and  after 
many  steps  towards  such  a  cruelty,  she  at  last 
utterly  banished  him.  The  unhappy  lover  strove 
in  vain,  by  servile  epistles,  to  revoke  his  doom; 
till  at  length  he  was  forced  to  the  last  refuge,  a 
round  sum  of  mone^  to  her  maid.  This  corrupt 
attendant  placed  him  early  in  the  morning  be- 
hind the  hangings  in  her  mistress's  dressing-room. 
He  stood  very  conveniently  to  observe  without 
being  seen.  The  Pict  begins  the  face  she  design- 
ed to  wear  that  day;  and  I  have  heard  him  pro- 
test she  had  worked  a  full  half  hour  before  he 
knew  her  to  be  the  same  woman.  As  soon  as  he 
saw  the  dawn  of  that  complexion  for  which  he 
had  so  long  languished,  he  thought  fit  to  break 
from  his  concealment,  repeating  that  of  Cowley 

*  Th'  adorning  thee  with  so  much  art. 

Is  but  a  barb'rous  skill: 
'  Tis  like  the  pois'ning'  of  a  dart* 

Too  apt  before  to  kill' 
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The  Pict  stood  before  him  in  the  utmost  con 
fusion,  with  the  prettiest  smirk  imasinable  <^ 
the  finished  side  of  her  face,  pale  as  ashes  on  the 
other.  Honeycomb  seized  all  her  gallipots  and 
washes,  and  carried  oflf  his  handkerchiel  full  of 
brushes,  scraps  of  Spanish  wool,  and  vials  of  un- 
guents. The  lady  went  into  the  country;  the 
K)ver  was  cured. 

It  is  certain  no  faith  ought  to  be  kept  with 
cheats;  and  an  oath  made  to  a  Pict  is  of  itself 
void.  1  would  therefore  exhort  all  the  British 
ladies  to  single  them  out;  nor  do  I  know  any  but 
Lindamirawno  should  be  exempt  from  discovery; 
for  her  own  complexion  is  so  delicate,  that  rae 
ought  to  be  allowed  the  covering  it  with  paint, 
as  a  punishment  for  choosing  to  be  the  worst  piece 
of  art  extant,  instead  of  the  master-piece  of  na- 
ture. As  for  my  part,  who  have  no  expectations 
from  women,  and  consider  them  only  as  they  are 
part  of  the  species,  1  do  not  half  so  much  fear  of- 
fending a  beauty  as  a  woman  of  sense;  I  shall 
therefore  produce  several  faces  which  have  been 
in  public  these  many  years  and  never  appeared. 
It  will  be  a  very  pretty  entertainment  in  the  play- 
house (when  1  have  abolished  this  custom),  to 
see  so  many  ladies,  when  they  first  lay  it  down, 
incog,  in  their  own  faces. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  a  pattern  for  improving 
their  charms,  let  the  sex  study  the  agreeable  Sta- 
tira.  Her  features  are  enlivened  with  the  cheer 
fulness  of-  her  mind,  and  good  humour  gives  an 
alacrity  to  her  eyes.  She  is  graceful  without  af- 
fecting an  air,  and  unconcerned  without  appear- 
ing careless.  Her  having  no  manner  of  art  in 
her  mind,  makes  her  want  none  in  her  person. 
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How  like  is  this  lady,  and  how  unlike  is  a 
Pict,  to  that  description  Dr.  Donne  gives  of  his 
mistress?* 

Her  pure  and  eloquent  blood 
Spoke  in  her  cheeks,  and  so  cKstinctly  wrought 
That  one  would  almost  say  her  body  thought 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

*  A  young  gentlewoman,  of  about  nineteen 
years  of  age  (bred  in  the  family  of  a  person  of 
Quality,  lately  deceased),  who  paints  the  finest 
nesh  colour,  wants  a  place,  and  is  to  be  heard  of 
at  the  house  of  Mynheer  Grotesque,  a  Dutch 
painter  in  Barbican. 

*  N»  B,  She  is  also  well  skilled  in  the  dra- 
pery part,  and  puts  on  hoods,  and  mixes  ribands, 
so  ajjto  suit  the  colours  of  the  face  with  great  art 
and  success.' 

STEELE.  R* 

*  This  is  not  the  fact  The  verses  were  written  on  Miss 
Elizabeth  Dniry,  daughter  of  Donne's  patron.  Sir  Robert 
D.  at  ivhose  house  in  Dniry-Lane,  Donne  and  his  family 
had  apartments.  This  beautiful  young  lady  (who  was  said 
to  have  been  the  intended  wife  of  King  James's  eldest  son 
Prince  Henry)  died  in  1610,  in  her  fifteentli  year. 
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No.  42.    WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  18. 

Garganum  mugire  putts  nemus  aut  mare  Tuscum/ 

TarUo  cum  strepitu  ludi  spectcmtur,  et  arfes^ 

DivUiaeque  peregrinaB;  quibus  ohlitus  odor  . 

Cum  stetit  m  scena,  amcurrit  dextera  heom* 

Dixit  adhuc  aUquid?  Nil  sane.     Quid  placet  ergo? 

Lana  Tarentinovioka  imitaia  vertxno.  Hox. 

IJIIT1.TED. 

Loud  as  the  wolves  on  Orca's  stormy  steep. 
Howl  to  the  roarings  of  tiie.northern  deep: 
Such  is  the  shout,  the  longf  applauding  note, 
At  Quln's  high  plume,  or  Oldfield's  petticoat: 
Or  when  from  court  a  birth-day  suit  bestow'd. 
Sinks  the  lost  actor  in  the  tawdry  load. 
Booth  enters — ^hark!  the  universal  peal! 

But  has  he  spoken? — Not  a  syllable. 

What  shook  the  stage,  and  made  the  people  siare'  ^ 
Cato's  long  wig,  flower'd  gown,  and  lacquer'd  chaiK 

Fops. 

Akistotle  has  observed,  that  ordinary  writers 
in  tragedy  endeavour  to  raise  terror  and  pity  in 
their  audience,  not  by  proper  sentiments  and  ex- 
pressions; but  by  the  dresses  and  decorations  of 
the  stage.  There  is  something  of  this  kind  very 
ridiculous  in  the  English  theatre.  When  the  au- 
thor has  a  mind  to  terrify  us,  it  thunders;  when  he 
would  make  us  melancholy  the  stage  is  darkened. 
But  among  all  our  tragic  artifices,  1  am  the  most 
offended  at  those  which  are  made  use  of  to  inspire 
us  with  magnificent  ideas  of  the  persons  that 
speak.  The  ordinary  method  of  making  a  hero, 
is  to  clap  a  huge  plume  of  feathers  upon  his  head, 
which  rises  so  very  high,  that  there  is  often  a 
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greater  length  from  his  chin  to  the  top  of  his 
head  than  to  the  sole  ofhis  foot.  One  would  be- 
lieve that  we  thought  a  great  man  and  a  tall  man 
the  same  thing.  This  very  much  embarrasses 
the  actor,  who  is  forced  to  hold  his  neck  eittreme- 
ly  stiff  and  steady  all  the  while  he  speaks;  and 
notwithstanding  any  anxieties  which  he  pretends 
for  his  mistress,  his  country,  or  his  friends,  one 
may  see  by  his  action,  that  his  greatest  care  and 
concern  is  to  keep  the  plume  of  feathers  from.falling 
off  his  head.  For  my  own  part,  when  I  see  a  man 
uttering  his  complaints  unaer  such  a  mountain  of 
feathers,  I  am  apt  to  look  upon  him  rather  as  an 
unfortunate  lunatic  than  a  distressed  hero.  As 
these  superfluous  ornaments  upon  the  head  make 
a  great  man,  a  princess  generally  receives  her 
grandeur  from  those  additional  incumbrances  that 
fall  into  her  tail:  I  mean  the  broad  sweeping  train 
that  follows  her  in  all  her  motions,  and  npds  con- 
stant employment  for  a  boy  who  stands  behind 
her  to  open  and  spread  it  to  advantage.  I  do  not 
know  how  others  are  affected  at  this  sight,  but  I 
must  confess  my  eyes  are  wholly  taken  up  with 
the  page's  part;  and  as  for  the  queen,  I  am  not  so 
attentive  to  any  thing  she  speats,  as  to  the  right 
adjusting  of  her  train,  lest  it  should  chance  to  trip 
up  her  heels,  or  incommode  her,  as  she  walks  to 
and  fro  upon  the  stage.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  a 
very  odd  spectacle,  to  see  a  queen  venting  her 
passion  in  a  disordered  motion,  and  a  little  boy 
taking  care  all  the  while  that  thev  do  not  ruflSe 
the  tail  of  her  gown.  The  parts  that  the  two  per- 
sons act  on  the  stage  at  the  same  time  are  very 
different:  the  princess  is  afraid  lest  she  should  in- 
(^'ir  the  disoleasure  of  the  king  her  father,  or  lose 
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the  hero  her  lover,  whilst  her  attendant  is  only 
concerned  lest  she  should  entangle  her  feet  in  her 
petticoat 

We  are  told  that  an  ancient  tragic  poet,  to 
move  the  pity  of  his  audience  for  his  exiled  kings 
and  distressed  heroes,  used  to  make  the  actors  re- 
present them  in  dresses  and  clothes  that  were 
threadbare  and  decayed.  This  artifice  for  mov- 
ing pity  seems  as  ill  contrived  as  that  we  have 
been  speaking  of,  to  inspire  us  with  a  great  idea 
of  the  persons  introduced  upon  the  stage.  In  short, 
I  would  have  our  conceptions  raised  by  the  digni- 
ty of  thought  and  sublimity  of  expression,  rather 
than  by  a  train  of  robes  or  a  plume  of  feathers. 

Another  mechanical  method  of  making  great 
men,  and  adding  dignity  to  kings  and  queens,  is 
to  accompany  them  with  halberts  and  battle- 
axes.     Two  or  three  shifters  of  scenes,  with  the 
two  candle-snuffers,  make  up  a  complete  body  of 
guards  upon  the  English  stage;  and  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  few  porters  dressed  in  red  coats,  can  re- 
present above  a  dozen  legions.  1  have  sometimes 
seen  a  couple  of  armies  drawn  up  together  upon 
the  stage,  when  the  poet  has  been  disposed  to  do 
\  honour  to  his  generals.     It  is  impossible  for  the 
I  reader's  imagination  to  multiply  twenty  men  in- 
j  to  such  prodigious  multitudes,  or  to  fancy  that 
'  two  or  tliree  hundred  thousand  soldiers  are  fight- 
ing in  a  room  of  forty  or  fifty  yards  in  compass. 
Incidents  of  such  a  nature  should  be  told,  not 
represented. 

Non  tamen  iniug 


D'lgna  eeri  promea  in  acenam:  muUaque toUea 
Ex  oculis,  qiuB  max  narret  facundia  prassens, 

Hor.  Ars.  Poet.  v.  182. 
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Yet  there  are  things  improper  for  a  scene, 
Which  men  of  judgment  only  will  relate. 

RoficoKHO^r. 

I  should,  therefore,  in  this  particular,  recom- 
mend to  rny  countrymen  the  example  of  the 
French  stage,  where  the  kings  and  queens  always 
appear  unattended,  and  leave  their  guards  behind 
the  scenes.  I  should  likewise  be  glad  if  we  imi- 
tated the  French  in  banishing  from  our  stage  the 
noise  of  drums,  trumpets,  and  huzzas;  which  is 
sometimes  so  very  great,  that  when  there  is  a 
battle  in  the  Hay-market  theatre,  one  may  hear 
it  as  far  as  Charmg-cross. 

I  have  here  only' touched  upon  those  particu- 
lars which  aire  made  use  of  to  raise  and  aggran- 
dize the  persons  of  a  tragedy;  and  shall  show  in 
another  paper  the  several  expedients  which  are 
practisea  by  authors  of  a  vulgar  genius  to  move 
terror,  pity,  or  admiration  in  their  hearers. 

The  tailor  and  the  painter  often  contribute  to 
the  success  of  a  tragedy  more  than  the  poet 
Scenes  affect  ordinary  minds  as  much  as  speeches; 
and  our  actors  are  very  sensible,  that  a  well- 
dressed  play  has  sometimes  brought  them  as  full 
audiences  as  a  well-written  one.  The  Italians 
have  a  very  good  phrase  to  express  this  art  of 
imposing  upon  the  spectators  by  appearances: 
they  call  it  the  Fourberia  delta  scena,  *  The 
knavery  or  trickish  part  of  the  drama. '  But  how-  • 
ever  the  show  and  outside  of  the  tragedy  may 
work  upon  the  vulgar,  the  more  understanding 
part  of  the  audience  immediately  see  through  it, 
and  despise  it 

A  good  poet  will  give  the  reader  a  more  lively 
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idea  of  an  army  or  a  battle  in  a  description,  than 
if  he  actually  saw  them  drawn  up  in  sc|uadrons 
and  battalions,  or  engaged  in  the  confusion  of  a 
fight  Our  minds  should  be  opened  to  great  con- 
ceptions, and  inflamed  with  glorious  sentiments, 
by  what  the  actor  speaks,  more  than  by  what  he 
appears.  Can  all  the  trappings  or  equipage  of  a 
king  or  hero  give  Brutus  half  that  pomp  and  ma- 
jesty which  he  receives  from  a  few  lines  in  Shaks- 
peare? 

ADDISON.  C. 
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Has  tibi  erunt  artes:  pacisque  imponere  morem, 
Parcere  subfectiSf  et  debeUare  superbos,        Y irg. 

Be  these  thy  arts;  to  bid  contention  cease. 
Chain  up  stem  war,  and  g^ve  the  nations  peace; 
O'er  subject  lands  extend  thy  gentle  sway. 
And  teach  with  iron  rod  the  haughty  to  obey. 

There  are  crowds  of  men,  whose  great  misfor- 
tune it  is  that  they  were  not  bound  to  mechanic 
arts  or  trades;  it  being  absolutely  necessary  for 
them  to  be  led  by  some  continual  task  or  employ- 
ment These  are  such  as  we  commonly  call  dull 
fellows;  persons  who,  for  want  of  something  to  do, 
x)ut  of  a  certain  vacancy  of  thought,  rather  than 
curiosity,  are  ever  meddling  with  things  for 
which  they  are  unfit  I  can  not  give  you  a  no- 
tion of  them  better  than  by  presenting  you  with 
a  letter  from  a  gentleman,  who  belongs  to  a  so- 
ciety of  this  order  of  men,  residing  at  Oxford. 
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Oxfcyrd,  Ajtril  13, 1711. 
*  SIR,  Four  d* clock  in  the  morning. 

'  In  some  of  your  late  speculations,  I  find  some 
sketches  towards  a  historj  of  clubs:  but  you 
seem  to  me  to  show  them  m  somewhat  too  ludi- 
crous a  light.  I  have  well  weighed  that  matter, 
and  think  that  the  most  important  negociations 
may  best  be  carried  on  in  such  assemblies.  I 
shall,  therefore,  for  the  good  of  mankind,  which 
I  trust  you  and  I  are  equally  concerned  for,  pro- 
pose an  institution  of  that  nature  for  example's 
sake. 

^  I  must  confess  the  design  and  transactions  of 
too  many  clubs  are  trifling,  and  manifestly  of  no 
consequence  to  the  nation  or  public  weal:  those 
I  will  give  you  up.  But  you  must  do  me  then 
the  justice  to  own,  that  nothing  can  be  more  use- 
ful or  laudable  than  the  scheme  we  go  upon.  To 
avoid  nicknames  and  witticism,  we  call  ourselves 
The  Hebdomadal  Meeting:  our  president  con- 
tinues for  a  year  at  least,  and  sometimes  four  or 
five;  we  are  all  grave,  serious,  designing  men  in 
our  way:  we  think  it  our  duty,  as  far  as  in  us  lies, 
to  take  care  the  constitution  receives  no  harm, — 
ne  quid  detrimenti  res  capiat  publica: — ^to  cen- 
sure doctrines  or  facts,  persons  or  things,  which 
we  do  not  like;  to  settle  the  nation  at  home,  and 
to  carry  on  the  war  abroad,  where  and  in  what 
manner  we  see  fit.  If  other  people  are  not  of 
our  opinion,  we  can  not  help  that.  It  were  bet- 
ter they  were.  Moreover,  we  now  and  then 
condescend  to  direct,  in  some  measure,  the  little 
affairs  of  our  own  university. 

*  Verily,  Mr.  Spectator^  we  are  much  offend- 
ed at  the  act  for  importing  French  wines;  a  bottle 
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or  two  of  good  solid  edifying  port  at  honest 
George's,  made  a  night  cheerful,  and  threw  off 
reserve.  But  this  plaguy  French  claret  will  not 
only  cost  us  more  money,  but  do  us  less  good: 
had  we  been  aware  of  it,  before  it  had  gone  too 
far,  I  must  tell  you  we  would  have  petitioned  to 
be  heard  upon  that  subject.    But  let  that  pass. 

I  must  let  you  know,  likewise,  good  sir,  that 
we  look  upon  a  certain  northern  prmce's  march, 
m  conjunction  with  infidels,  to  be  palpably  against 
our  good  will  and  liking,  and,  for  all  Monsieur 
Palmquist,  a  most  dangerous  innovation ;  and  we 
are  by  no  means  yet  sure  that  some  people  are 
not  at  the  bottom  on't.  At  least,  my  own  private 
letters  leave  room  for  a  politician,  well  versed  in 
matters  of  this  nature,  to  suspect  as  much,  as  a 
penetrating  friend  of  mine  teas  me. 

*  We  thmk  we  have  at  last  done  the  business 
with  the  malecontents  in  Hungary^  and  shall  elap 
up  a  peace  there. 

*  What  the  neutrality  army  is  to  do,  or  what 
the  army  in  Flanders,  and  what  two  or  three 
other  princes,  is  not  yet  fully  determined  among 
us;  and  we  wait  impatiently  for  the  coming  in  m 
the  next  Dyer's,  who,  you  must  know,  is  our  au- 
thentic intelligence,  our  Aristotle  in  politics* 
And  indeed  it  is  but  fit  there  should  be  some 
dernier  resort,  the  absolute  decider  of  all  contn>- 
versies. 

*  We  were  lately  informed  that  the  gsllant 
trained-bands  had  patrolled  all  night  long  about 
the  streets  of  London:  we  indeed  could  not  ima- 
gine any  occasion  for  it,  we  guessed  not  a  tittle 
on't  aforehand,we  were  in  nothing  of  the  secret; 
and  that  city  tradesmen,  or  their  apprenticeaii 
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should  do  duty,  or  work  during  the  holidays,  we 
thought  absolutely  impossible.  But  Dyer  being 
positive  in  it,  and  some  letters  from  other  people 
who  had  talked  with  some  who  had  it  from  those 
who  should  know,  giving  some  countenance  to 
it,  the  chairman  reported  from  the  committee, 
appointed  to  examine  into  that  afiair,  that  it  was 
possible  there  might  be  something  in't.  I  have 
much  more  to  sav  to  you,  but  my  two  good 
friends  and  neighoours,  Dominic  and  Slyboots, 
are  just  come  in,  and  the  coffee  is  ready, 

*  1  am  in  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Spectator,  your 
admirer  and  humble  servant, 

^  ABRAHAM  FROTH.' 

You  may  observe  the  turn  of  their  minds  tends 
only  to  novelty,  and  not  satisfaction  in  any  thing. 
It  would  be  disappointment  to  them  to  come  to 
certainty  in  any  thing;  for  that  would  gravel 
them,  and  put  an  end  to  their  inquiries,  which  dull 
fellows  do  not  make  for  information,  but  for 
exercise.  I  do  not  know  but  this  may  be  a  very 
good  way  of  accounting  for  what  we  frequently 
$ee,  to  wit,  that  dull  fellows  prove  good  men  of 
j  business.  (See  No.  222  and  469.)  Business  re- 
1  lieves  them  from  their  own  natural  heaviness,  by 
\  furnishing  them  with  what  to  do;  whereas  busi- 
1  ness  to  mercurial  men  is  an  interruption  from 
i  their  real  existence  and  haj^iness.  Though  the 
-.  dull  part  of  mankind  are  harmless  in  their  amuse- 
\  ments,  it  were  to  be  wished  they  had  no  vacant 
j  time,  because  they  usually  undertake  something 
,  that  makes  their  wants  conspicuous  by  their  man- 
:  ner  of  supplying  iJiem.  You  shall  seldom  find 
^  a  dull  fellow  of  good  education,  but,  if  he  hap- 
VoL.  I.— 16. 
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pens  to  have  any  leisure  upon  his  hands,  will 
turn  his  head  to  one  of  those  two  amusements^ 
for  all  fools  of  eminence,  politics  or  poetry.  The 
former  of  these  arts  is  the  study  of  all  dull  peo- 
ple in  general:  but  when  dulness  is  lodged  in  a 
person  of  a  quick  animal  life,  it  generally  exerts 
itself  in  poetry.  One  might  here  mention  a  few 
military  writers,  who  give  great  entertainment 
to  the  age,  by  reason  that  the  stupidity  of  their 
heads  is  quickened  by  the  alacrity  of  their  hearts. 
This  constitution  in  a  dull  fellow  gives  vigour  to 
nonsense,  and  maltes  the  puddle  boil  which 
would  otherwise  stagnate.  The  British  Prince^ 
that  celebrated  poem,  which  was  written  in  the 
reign  of  king  Charles  the  Second,  and  deserved- 
ly called  by  the  wits  of  that  age  incomparahle^ 
was  the  efiect  of  such  an  unhappy  genius  as  we 
are  speaking  of.  From  among  many  other  dis- 
tichs  no  less  to  be  quoted  on  this  account,  I  caa 
not  but  recite  the  two  following  lines: 

A  painted  vest  prince  Voltag-er  had  on, 
Which  from  a  naked  Fict  his  grandsire  won. 

Here,  if  the  poet  had  not  been  vivacious,  as  jvell 
as  stupid,  he  could  not,  in  the  warmth  and  hurry 
of  nonsense,  have  been  capable  of  forgetting,  that 
neither  prince  Voltager,  nor  his  grandmther, 
could  strip  a  naked  man  of  his  doublet;  but  a 
fool  of  a  colder  constitution  would  have  staid  to 
have  flayed  the  Pict,  and  made  a  buff  of  his  skin 
for  the  wearing  of  the  conqueror. 

To  bring  these  observations  to  some  useful 
purpose  of  life,  what  I  would  propose  should  be, 
that  we  imitated  those  wise  nations  wherein  eve- 
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ry  man  learns  some  handicraft  work.  Would  it 
not  employ  a  beau  prettily  enough,  if,  instead  ot 
eternally  playing  with  a  snuff-box,  he  spent  some 
part  of  his  time  m  making  one?  Such  a  method 
as  this  would  very  much  conduce  to  the  public 
emolument,  by  making  every  man  living  good 
for  something,  for  there  would  then  be  no  one 
member  of  human  society,  but  would  have  some 
little  pretension  for  some  degree  in  it;  like  him 
who  came  to  Will's  coffee-house  upon  the  merit 
of  having  writ  a  posy  of  a  nng. 

STEELE.  R.* 
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TUf  quid  ego  et  populus  meeum  desideret,  audi,    Hon. 
Now  hear  what  every  auditor  expects.  Roscomhoit 

Among  the  several  artifices  which  are  put  in 
practice  by  the  poets  to  fill  the  minds  of  an  au- 
dience with  terror,  the  first  place  is  due  to  thun- 
der and  lightning,  which  are  often  made  use  of 
at  the  descending  of  a  cod,  or  the  rising  of  a 
ghost;  at  the  vanishing  of  a  devil,  or  at  the  death 
of  a  tyrant.  I  have  known  a  bell  introduced  in- 
to several  tragedies  with  good  effect,  and  have 
seen  the  whole  assembly  m  a  very  great  alarm 
all  the  while  it  has  been  ringing.  But  there  is 
nothing  which  delights  and  terrifies  our  English 
theatre  so  much  as  a  ghost,  especially  when  he 
appears  in  a  bloody  shirt     A  spectre  has  very 

•  See  No.  536,  Letter  L 
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often  saved  a  play,  though  he  has  done  nothing 
but  stalk  across  the  stage,  or  rose  through  a  cleft 
of  it,  and  sunk  again  without  speaking  One  word. 
There  may  be  a  proper  season  for  these  several 
terrors^  and  when  they  only  come  in  as  aids  and 
assistances  to  the  poet,  they  are  not  only  to  bo 
excused,  but  to  be  applauded.  Thus  the  sound- 
ing of  the  clock  in  Venice  Preserved^  makes  the 
hearts  of  the  whole  audience  quake,  and  conveyal 
a  ^stronger  terror  to  the  mind,  than  it  is  possible 
for  words  to  do.  The  appearance  of  the  ghost  ia 
Hamlet  is  a  masterpiece  m  its  kind,  and  wrought 
up  with  all  the  circumstances  that  can  create 
either  attention  or  horror.  The  mind  of  the 
reader  is  wonderfully  prepared  for  his  reception 
by  the  discourses  that  precede  it;  his  dumo  be- 
haviour at  his  first  entrance  strikes  the  imagi- 
nation very  strongly,  but  every  time  he  enters^ 
he  is  still  more  terrifying.  "Who  can  read  the 
speech  with  which  young  Hamlet  accosts  him, 
without  trembling? 

Hot,    Look,  my  Lord,  it  comes! 

Haim.    Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend  us! 
Be  thou  a  spirit  of  health,  or  goblin  damn'd; 
Bring  with  thee  airs  ^om  heav'n,  or  blasts  from  hell; 
he.  thy  intents  wicked  or  charitable; 
Thou  com'st  in  such  a  questionable  shape. 
That  I  will  speak  to  thee.    I'll  call  thee  Hamlet, 
King,  Father,  Royal  Dane:  Oh!  answer  me. 
Let  me  not  burst  in  ignorance:  but  tell 
Why  thy  canonized  bones,  hearsed  in  death. 
Have  burst  their  ceannents?  why  thy  sepulchre 
Wherein  we  saw  thee  quietly  inum'd. 
Hath  op'd  his  ponderous  and  marble  jaws. 
To  cast  thee  up  ag^n?  What  may  this  mean? 
That  thou^  dead  corse,  again  in  complete  steel 
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Revisit'st  thus  the  glimpses  of  the  moon. 
Making*  night  hideous? 

I  do  not,  therefore,  find  fault  with  the  artifices 
abovementioned,  when  they  are  introduced  with 
skill,  and  accompanied  by  proportionable  senti- 
ments and  expressions  in  the  writing. 

For  the  moving  of  pity,  our  principal  machine 
is  the  handkerchief;  and  indeed  in  our  common 
tragedies,  we  should  not  know  very  often  that 
the  persons  are  in  distress  by  any  thing  they 
say,  if  they  did  not  from  time  to  time,  apply  the 
handkerchief  to  their  eyes.  Far  be  it  from  me 
to  think  of  banishing  this  instrument  of  sorrow 
from  the  stage:  I  know  a  tragedy  could  not  sub- 
sist without  it:  all  that  I  would  contend  for,  is  to 
keep  it  from  being  misapplied.  In  a  word,  I 
would  have  the  actor's  tongue  sympathize  with 
his  eyes. 

A  disconsolate  mother,  with  a  child  in  her 
hand,  has  frequently  drawn  compassion  from  the 
audience,  and  has  therefore  gained  a  place  in 
several  tragedies.  A  modern  writer,  that  observ- 
ed how  this  had  taken  in  other  plays,  being  re- 
solved to  double  the  distress,  and  melt  his  audi- 
ence twice  as  much  as  those  before  him  had 
done,  brought  a  princess  upon  the  stage,  with  a 
little  boy  in  one  hand,  and  a  girl  in  tlie  other. 
This  too  had  a  very  good  efiect.  A  third  poet, 
being  resolved  to  outwrite  all  his  predecessors,  a 
few  years  ago,  introduced  Ihree  children  with 
great  success,  and,  as  1  am  informed,  a  young 
gentleman,  who  is  fully  determined  to  break  the 
most  obdurate  hearts,  has  a  tragedy  by  him, 
where  the  first  person  that  appears  upon  1^^^\.^^ 
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is  an  afflicted  widow  in  her  mourning  vreedo^ 
with  half  a  dozen  fatherless  children  attending 
her,  like  those  that  usually  hang  about  the  figure 
of  charity.  Thus  several  incidents  that  are  beau* 
tiful  in  a  good  writer,  become  ridiculous  by  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  a  bad  one. 

But  among  all  our  methods  of  moving  pity  or 
terror,  there  is  none  so  absurd  and  barbarous,  and 
what  more  exposes  us  to  the  contempt  and  ridi* 
cule  of  our  neighbours,  than  that  dreadful  butch- 
ering of  one  another,  which  is  so  very  frequedt 
upon  the  English  stage.  To  delight  in  seeing 
men  stabbed,  poisoned,  racked,  or  impaled,  is 
certainly  the  sign  of  a  cruel  temper,  and  as  this 
is  often  practised  before  the  British  audience^ 
several  French  critics,  who  think  these  are  grate- 
ful spectacles  to  us,  take  occasion  from  them  to 
represent  us  as  a  people  that  delight  in  blood.  It 
is  indeed  very  odd  to  see  our  stage  strewed  with 
carcases  in  the  last  scene  of  a  tragedy,  and  to  ob- 
serve in  the  wardrobe  of  the  play*house  several 
daggers,  poniards,  wheels,  bowls  for  poison,  and 
many  other  instruments  of  death.  Murders  and 
executions,  are  always  transacted  behind  the 
scenes  in  the  French  theatre;  which  in  general  is 
Very  agreeable  to  the  manners  of  a  polite  and 
civilizea  people;  but  as  there  are  no  exceptions 
to  this  rule  on  the  French  stage,  it  leads  them^ 
into  absurdities  almost  as  ridiculous  as  that  which 
falls  under  our  present  censure.  I  remember  in 
the  famous  play  of  Corneille,  written  upon  the 
subject  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii,  the  fierce 
young  hero  who  had  overcome  the  Curiatii  one 
after  another,  (instead  of  being  congratulated  by 
hjs  sister  for  his  victory,  being  upbraided  by  hOT 
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for  having  slain  her  lover,)  in  the  height  of  hia 
passion  and  resentment,  kills  her.    If  any  thing 
could  extenuate  so  brutal  an  action,  it  would  be 
the  doing  it  on  a  sudden,  before  the  sentiments 
of  nature,  reason,  or  manhood  could  take  place  in 
him.     However,  to  avoid  public  bloodshedj  as 
soon  as  his  passion  is  wrought  to  its  height,  he 
follows  his  sister  the  whole  length  of  the  stage, 
and  forbears  killing  her  till  they  are  both  with- 
drawn behind  the  scenes.   I  must  confess,  had  he 
murdered  her  before  the  audience,  the  indecency 
might  have  been  greater;  but  as  it  is,  it  appears 
very  unnatural,  and  looks  like  killing  in  cold 
blood.     To  give  my  opinion  upon  this  case,  the 
fact  ought  not  to  have  been  represented,  but  to 
have  been  told,  if  there  was  any  occasion  for  it. 
It  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader  to  see 
how  Sophocles  has  conducted  a  tragedy  under  the 
like  deUcate  circumstances.     Orestes  was  in  the 
same  condition  with  Hamlet  in  Shakspeare,  his 
mother  having  murdered  his  father,  and  taken 
possession  of  his  kingdom  in  conspiracy  with  the 
adulterer.     The  young  prince,  therefore,  bein^^ 
determined  to  revenge  nis  father's  death  upoi 
those  who  filled  his  throne,  conveys  himself  by 
a  beautiful  stratagem  into  his  mother's  apartment, 
with  a  resolution  to  kill  her.  But  because  such  a 
spectacle  would  have  been  too  shocking  to  the 
audience,  this  dreadful  resolution  is  executed  be- 
hind the  scenes:  the  mother  is  heard  calling  out 
to  her  son  for  mercy;  and  the  son  answering  her 
that  she  showed  no  mercy  to  his  father,   after 
which  she  shrieks  out  that  she  is  wounded,  and 
by  what  follows  we  find  that  she  is  slain.     I  do 
not  remember  that  in  any  of  our  plays  there  are 
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speeches  made  behind  the  scenes,  though  there 
are  other  instances  of  this  nature  to  be  met  with 
in  those  of  the  ancients:  and  I  believe  my  reader 
will  agree  with  me,  that  there  is  something  infi- 
nitely more  affecting  in  this  dreadful  didogue 
between  the  mother  and  her  son  behind  the 
scenes,  than  could  have  been  in  any  thing  trans- 
acted before  the  audience.  Orestes  immediately 
after  meets  the  usurper  at  the  entrance  of  his 
palace;  and  by  a  very  happy  thought  of  the  poet, 
avoids  killing  him  before  tne  audience,  by  telling 
liim  that  he  should  live  some  time  in  his  present 
bitterness  of  soul  before  he  would  despatch  him, 
and  by  ordering  him  to  retire  into  tnat  part  of 
the  palace  where  he  had  slain  his  father,  whose 
murder  he  would  revenge  in  the  very  same  place 
where  it  was  committed.  By  this  means  the  poet 
observes  that  decency,  which  Horace  afterwards 
established  as  a  rule,  of  forbearing  to  commit  par- 
ricides or  unnatural  murders  before  the  audience. 

J^ec  coram  populo  natos  Medea  trucldeU 

Hor.  Ars.  Poet,  i? .  185. 

Let  not  Medea  draw  her  murdVing*  knife, 
And  spill  her  children's  blood  upon  the  stage. 

ROSCOMHOK. 

The  French  have  therefore  refined  too  much 
upon  Horace's  rule,  who  never  designed  to  ban- 
ish all  kinds  of  death  from  the  stage,  but  only 
such  as  had  too  much  horror  in  them,  and  which 
would  have  a  better  effect  upon  the  audience 
when  transacted  behind  the  scenes.  I  would 
therefore  recommend  to  my  countrymen  the 
practice  of  the  ancient  poets,   who  were  very 
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sparing  of  their  public  executions,  and  rather 
chose  to  perform  them  behind  the  scenes,  if  it 
could  be  done  with  as  great  an  effect  upon  the  au- 
dience. At  the  same  time  I  must  observe,  that 
though  the  devoted  persons  of  the  tragedy  were 
seldom  slain  before  the  audience,  which  has  gene- 
rally something  ridiculous  in  it,  their  bodies 
were  often  produced  after  their  death,  which  has 
always  in  it  something  melancholy  or  terrifying; 
so  that  the  killing  on  the  stage  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  avoided  only  as  an  indecency,  but  also 
as  an  improbability. 

Necpueros  coram  populo  Medea  truddeif 
AtUnumana  pal^m  coquat  exta  nefarius  jUrettsg 
Aui  in  avem  JProgne  vertatur,  Caamus  in  anffuem, 
Quodcumque  ostendia  mihi  sie^  incredulus  odi, 

Hor.  Are.  Poet.  v.  185. 

Medea  must  not  draw  her  mtird'ring  knife, 
Nor  Atreus  there  his  horrid  feast  prepai*e; 
Cadmus  and  Progne's  metamorphoses, 
(She  to  a  swallow  tum*d,  he  to  a  snake) 
And  whatsoever  contradicts  my  sense, 
I  hate  to  see,  and  never  can  believe. 

1  have  now  gone  through  the  several  dramatic 
inventions  which  are  made  use  of  by  the  ignorant 
poets  to  supply  the  place  of  tragedy,  and  by  the 
skilful  to  improve  it;  some  of  which  I  could  wish 
entirely  rejected,  and  the  rest  to  be  used  Avith 
caution.  It  would  be  an  endless  task  to  consider 
comedy  in  the  same  light,  and  to  mention  the  in- 
numerable shifts  that  small  wits  put  in  practice 
to  raise  a  laugh.  Bullock  in  a  short  coat,  and 
Norris  in  a  long  one,  seldom  fail  of  this  effect. 
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In  ordinary  comedies,  a  broad  and  a  narrow 
brimmed  hat  are  different  characters.  Some- 
times the  wit  of  the  scene  lies  in  a  shoulder-belt, 
and  sometimes  in  a  pair  of  whiskers.  A  lover 
running  about  the  stage,  with  his  head  peeping 
out  of  a  barrel,  was  thought  a  very  gooa  jest  in 
king  Charles  the  Second'^s  time,  and  invented  by 
one  of  the  first  wits  of  that  age.*  But  because  ri- 
dicule is  not  so  delicate  as  compassion,  and  because 
the  objects  that  make  us  laugh  are  infinitely  more 
numerous  than  those  that  make  us  weep,  there  is 
a  much  greater  latitude  for  comic  than  tragic  ar- 
tifices, and  by  consequence  a  much  greater  in- 
dulgence to  DC  allowed  them. 

ADDISON.  C. 
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Natio  eomcsda  est  Jxjy, 

The  nation  is  a  company  of  players.  ^ 

There  is  nothing  which  I  desire  more  than  a 
safe  and  honourable  peace,  though  at  the  same* 
time  I  am  very  apprenensive  of  many  ill  conse- 
quences that  may  attend  it.  I  do  not  mean  in 
regard  to  our  politics,  but  to  our  manners.  What 
an  inundation  of  ribands  and  brocades  will  break 
in  upon  us?  What  peals  of  laughter  and  imperti- 
nence shall  we  be  exposed  to?  For  the  preven- 
tion of  these  great  evils,  I  could  heartify  wish 

•  The  comedy  of  the  Comical  Revenge,  or  Loye  in  a 
Tub,  by  Sir  6.  Etheridge,  1664. 
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that  there  was  an  act  of  parliament  for  prohibiting 
the  importation  of  French  fopperies. 

The  female  inhabitants  of  our  island  have  al- 
ready received  very  strong  impressions  from  this 
ludicrous  nation,  though  bv  the  length  of  the  war 
(as  there  is  no  evil  which  has  not  some  good  at- 
tending it)  they  are  pretty  well  worn  out  and  for- 
gotten. 1  remember  the  time  when  some  of  our 
well-bred  countrywomen  kept  their  valet  de 
chambrey  because  forsooth,  a  man  was  much 
more  handy  about  them  than  one  of  their  own 
sex.  1  myself  have  seen  one  of  these  male  Abi- 
j;ailstripping  about  the  room  with  a  looking-elass 
m  his  hand,  and  combing  his  lady's  hair  a  whole 
morning  together.  Whether  or  no  there  was 
any  trutn  in  the  story  of  a  lady's  being  got  with 
child  by  one  of  these  her  handmaids,  1  can  not 
tell;  but  I  think  at  present  the  whole  race  of  them 
is  extinct  in  our  country. 

About  the  time  that  several  of  our  sex  were 
taken  into  this  kind  of  service,  the  ladies  likewise 
brought  up  the  fashion  of  receiving  visits  in  their 
beds.  It  was  then  looked  upon  as  a  piece  of  ill- 
breeding  for  a  woman  to  refuse  to  see  a  man  be- 
cause she  was  not  stirring;  and  a  porter  would 
have  been  thought  unfit  for  his  place,  that  could 
have  made  so  awkward  an  excuse.  As  1  love  to 
see  every  thing  that  is  new,  I  once  prevailed  upon 
my  friend  Will  Honeycomb  to  carry  me  along 
with  him  to  one  of  these  travelled  ladies,  desiring 
him,  at  the  same  time,  to  present  me  as  a  foreigner 
who  could  not  speak  English,  that  so  I  might  not 
be  oblieed  to  bear  a  part  in  the  discourse.  The 
lady,  though  willing  to  appear  undressed,  had 
put  on  her  oest  looks,  and  painted  herself  for  our 
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reception.  Her  hair  appeared  in  a  very  nice  dis- 
order, as  the  night-gown,  which  was  thrown  upon 
her  shoulders,  was  ruffled  with  great  care.  For 
my  part,  I  am  so  shocked  with  every  thing  that 
looks  immodest  in  the  fair  sex,  that  I  could  not 
forbear  taking  oflF  my  eye  from  her  when  she 
moved  in  her  bed,  and  was  in  the  greatest  con- 
fusion imaginable  every  time  she  stirred  a  leg  or 
an  arm.  As  the  coquettes,  who  introduced  this 
custom,  grew  old,  they  left  it  off  by  degrees,  well 
knowing  that  a  woman  of  threescore  may  kick 
and  tumble  her  heart  out,  without  making  any 
impressions. 

Sempronia  is  at  present  the  most  professed  ad- 
mirer of  the  French  nation,  but  is  so  modest  as 
to  admit  her  visitants  no  further  than  her  toilet 
It  is  a  very  odd  sight  that  beautiful  creature 
makes  when  she  is  talking  politics  with  her  tresses 
flowing  about  her  shouloers,  and  examining  that 
face  in  the  glass,  which  does  such  execution  upon 
all  the  male  standers  by.  How  prettily  does  she 
divide  her  discourse  between  her  woman  and  her 
visitants?  What  sprightly  transitions  does  she 
make  from  an  opera  or  a  sermon  to  an  ivory  comb 
or  a  pin-cushion?  How  have  I  been  pleased  to 
see  her  interrupted  in  an  account  of  her  travels 
by  a  message  to  her  footman ;  and  holding  her 
tongue,  in  the  midst  of  a  moral  reflection,  by  ap- 
pl^ng  the  tip  of  it  to  a  patch? 

There  is  nothing  which  exposes  a  woman  to 
greater  dangers,  than  that  gaiety  and  airiness  of 
temper  which  ar^  natursd  to  most  of  the  sex.  It 
sihould  be  thc^fore  the  concern  of  every  wise  and 
virtuous  womai^  to  keep  ihis  sprightlme^s  from 
dftgeaerating  iatp  levity.    On  the  acminxy,  the 
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whole  discourse  and  behaviour  of  the  French  is 
to  make  the  sex  more  fantastical,  or  (as  they  are 
pleased  to  term  it)  more  awakened^  than  is  con- 
sistent either  with  virtue  or  discretion.  To  speak 
loud  in  public  assemblies,  to  let  every  one  near 
you  talk  of  things  that  should  only  be  mentioned 
m  private  or  in  whisper,  are  looked  upon  as  parts 
of  a  refined  education.  At  the  same  time,  a  blush 
is  unfashionable,  and  silence  more  ill  bred  than 
any  thing  that  can  be  spoken.  In  short,  discre- 
tion and  modesty,  which  in  all  other  ages  and- 
countries  have  been  regarded  as  the  greatest  or- 
naments of  the  fair  sex,  are  considered  as  the  in- 
gredients of  narrow  conversation  and  family  be- 
haviour. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  at  the  tragedy  of  Mac- 
beth, and  unfortunately  placed  myself  under  a 
woman  of  quality  that  is  since  dead;  who,  as  I 
found  by  the  noise  she  made,  was  newly  returned 
from  France.  A  little  before  the  rismg  of  the 
curtain,  she  broke  out  into  a  loud  soliloquy, 
*  When  will  the  dear  witches  enter?'  and  im- 
mediately upon  their  first  appearance,  asked  a 
lady  that  sat  three  boxes  from  her,  on  her  right 
hand,  if  those  witches  were  not  charming  crea- 
tures. A  little  after,  as  Betterton  was  in  one  of 
the  finest  speeches  of  the  play,  she  shook  her  fan 
at  another  lady,  who  sat  as  far  on  her  left  hand, 
and  told  her  with  a  whisper,  that  might  be  heard 
all  over  the  pit,  *  We  must  not  expect  to  see  Sa- 
loon to-night'  Not  long  after,  calling  out  to  a 
young  baronet  by  his  name,  who  sat  three  seats 
before  me,  she  asked  him  whether  Macbeth's 
wife  was  still  alive;  and  before  he  could  give  an 
answer,  fell  a  talking  of  the  ghost  of  Banquo. 
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She  had  by  this  time  formed  a  little  audience  to 
herself,  and  fixed  the  attention  of  all  about  her. 
But  as  I  had  a  mind  to  hear  the  play,  I  got  out 
of  the  sphere  of  her  impertinence,  and  planted 
myself  in  one  of  the  remotest  corners  of  the  pit 

This  pretty  childishness  of  behaviour  is  one  of 
the  most  refined  parts  of  coquetry,  and  is  not  to 
be  attained  in  perfection  by  ladies  that  do  not 
travel  for  their  improvement.  A  natural  and 
unconstrained  behaviour  has  something  in  it  so 
agreeable,  that  it  is  no  wonder  to  see  people  en- 
deavouring after  it.  But  at  the  same  time  it  is  so 
very  hard  to  hit,  when  it  is  not  born  with  us, 
that  people  often  make  themselves  ridiculous  in 
attempting  it. 

A  very  ingenious  French  author  tells  us,  that 
the  ladies  of  the  court  of  France,  in  his  time, 
thought  it  ill-breeding,  and  a  kind  of  female  pe- 
dantry, to  pronounce  a  hard  word  right,  for 
which  reason  they  took  frequent  occasion  to  use 
hard  words,  that  they  might  show  a  politeness 
in  murdering  them.  He  further  adds,  tnat  a  lady 
of  some  quality  at  court,  having  accidentally  made 
use  of  a  hard  word  in  a  proper  place,  and  pro- 
nounced it  right,  the  whole  assembly  was  out  of 
countenance  for  her. 

I  must,  however,  be  so  just  as  to  own,  that 
there  are  many  ladies  who  have  travelled  several 
thousands  of  miles  without  being  the  worse  for 
it,  and  have  brought  home  with  them  all  the  mo- 
desty, discretion,  and  good  sense,  that  they  went 
abroad  with.  As,  on  the  contrary,  there  are  great 
numbers  of  travelled  ladies,  who  have  lived  all 
their  days  within  the  smoke  of  London.  I  have 
known  a  woman  that  never  was  out  of  the  pariah 
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of  St.  James's,  betray  as  many  foreign  fopperies 
in  her  carriage,  as  she  could  have  gleanea  up  in 
half  the  countries  of  Europe. 

ADDISON.  C. 
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Non  benejtmdarum  discardla  semina  rerum,     Oyid. 
The  jarring^  seeds  of  ill  consorted  thingp. 

When  1  want  materials  for  this  paper,  it  is  my 
custom  to  go  abroad  in  quest  of  game;  and  when 
1  meet  any  proper  subject,  I  take  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  setting  down  a  hint  of  it  upon  paper. 
At  the  same  time  I  look  into  the  letters  of  my 
correspondents,  and  if  I  find  any  thing  suggested 
in  them  that  may  afford  matter  of  speculation,  I 
likewise  enter  a  minute  of  it  in  my  collection  of 
materials.  By  this  means  I  frequently  carry 
about  me  a  whole  sheetful  of  hints,  that  would 
look  like  a  rhapsody  of  nonsense  to  any  body  but 
myself;  there  is  nothing  in  them  but  obscurity 
and  confusion,  raving  and  inconsistency.  In 
short,  they  are  my  speculations  in  the  first  prin- 
ciples, that,  (like  the  world  in  its  chaos)  are  void 
of  all  light,  distinction,  and  order. 

About  a  week  since,  there  happened  to  me  a 
very  odd  accident,  by  reason  of  one  of  these  my 
paper  of  minutes  which  I  had  accidentally  drop- 
ped at  Lloyd's  cofiee-house  where  the  auctions 
are  usually  kept.  Before  I  missed  it,  there  was 
a  cluster  of  people  who  had  found  it,  and  were 
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diverting  themselves  with  it  at  one  end  of  the 
coffee-house:  it  had  raised  so  much  laughter 
among  them  before  I  had  observed  what  they 
were  about,  that  I  had  not  the  courage  to  own 
it.  The  boy  of  the  coffee-house,  when  they 
had  done  with  it,  carried  it  about  in  his  hand, 
asking  every  body  if  they  had  dropped  a  writ- 
ten paper:  out  nobody  challenging  it,  he  was 
ordered  by  those  merry  gentlemen,  who  had  be- 
fore perused  it,  to  get  up  into  the  auction  pulpit, 
and  read  it  to  the  whole  room,  that  if  any  one 
would  own  it,  they  might.  The  boy  accordingly 
mounted  the  pulpit,  and  with  a  very  audible  voice 
read  as  follows: 

MINUTES. 

Sir  Roger  de  Coverley^s  country  seat — Yes,for 
I  hate  long  speeches — Query,  if  a  good  Christian 
may  be  a  Conjuror — Childermas-day,  salt-seller, 
house-dog,  screech-owl,  cricket — Mr.  Thomas 
Inkle,  of  London,  in  the  good  ship  called  the 
Achilles,  Yarico — ^gresdtque  medendo — 
Ghosts — ^The  lady's  library — Lion  by  trade  a 
tailor — Dromedary   called   Bucephalus — Equi- 

fjage  the  lady's  summum  bonum — Charles  Lil- 
ie  to  be  taken  notice  of — Short  face  a  relief  to 
envy — Redundancies  in  the  three  professions — 
King  Latinus  a  recruit — Jew  devouring  a  ham  of 
bacon — Westminster  Abbey — Grand  Cairo — 
Procrastination — April  fools — Blue  boars,  red 
lions,  hogs  in  armour — ^Enter  a  king  and  two  fid- 
dlers soUis — Admission  into  the  ugly  Club--r 
Beauty,  how  improveable — Families  of  True  and 
False  Humour — The  parrot's  schcol-mistress — 
Face  half  Pict  half  British — No  man  to  be  a  hero 
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of  a  tragedy  under  six  feet — Club  of  sighers — 
Letters  from  flower-pots,  elbow-chairs,  tapestry- 
figures,  lion,  thunder — The  bell  rings  to  the  pup- 
pet-show— Old  woman  with  a  beard  marriea  to  a 
smock-faced  boy — My  next  coat  to  be  turned  up 
with  blue — Fable  of  tongs  and  gridiron — Flower- 
dyers — The  soldier's  prayer — Thank  ye  for  no- 
tliing,  savs  the  gallipot — Pactolus  in  stockings, 
with  golden  cIocks  to  them — Bamboos,  cudgels, 
drum-sticks — ^Slip  of  my  landlady's  oldest  daugh- 
ter— The  black  mare  with  a  star  in  her  forehead 
— The  barber's  pole —  TVill  Honey comVs  coat 

f)ocket — Caesar's  behaviour  and  my  own  in  paral- 
el  circumstances — Poem  in  patch-work — r^ulli 
gravis  est  percussus  Achilles — The  female  con- 
venticler — The  ogle  master. 

The  reading  of  this  paper  made  the  whole 
coffee-house  very  merry;  some  of  them  conclud- 
ed it  was  written  by  a  madman,  and  others  by 
somebody  that  had  been  taking  notes  out  of  the 
Spectator.  One  who  had  the  appearance  of  a 
very  substantial  citizen,  told  us,  with  several  po- 
litic winks  and  nods,  that  he  wished  there  was 
no  more  in  the  paper  than  what  was  expressed 
in  it:  that  for  his  part  he  looked  upon  the  dro- 
medary, the  gridiron,  and  the  barber's  pole,  to 
signify  sometning  more  than  what  is  usually 
meant  by  those  words;  and  that  he  thought  the 
coffee-man  could  not  do  better  than  to  carry  the 
paper  to  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state.  He  fur- 
ther added,  that  he  did  not  like  the  name  of  the 
outlandish  man  with  the  golden  clocks  in  his 
stockings.  A  young  Oxford  scholar,  who  chanc 
ed  to  be  with  his  uncle  at  the  coffee-house,  dis 
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covered  to  us  who  this  Pactolus  was;  and  by  that 
means  turned  the  whole  scheme  of  this  worthy 
citizen  into  ridicule.  While  they  were  making 
their  several  conjectures  upon  this  innocent  pa- 
per, I  reached  out  my  arm  to  the  boy,  as  he  was 
coming  out  of  the  pulpit,  to  give  it  me;  which 
he  did  accordingly.  This  drew  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  company  upon  me;  but  after  having  cast 
a  cursory  glance  over  it,  and  shook  my  head 
twice  or  thrice  at  the  reading  of  it,  I  twisted  it 
into  a  kind  of  match,  and  lighted  my  pipe  with 
it.  My  profound  silence,  together  with  the 
steadiness  of  my  countenance,  and  the  gravity  ol 
my  behaviour  during  this  whole  transaction, 
raised  a  very  loud  laugh  on  all  sides  of  me;  but 
as  I  had  escaped  all  suspicion  of  being  the  author, 
1  was  very  well  satisfied,  and  applying  myself  to 
my  pipe  and  the  Postman^  tooK  no  further  no- 
tice of  any  thing  that  passed  about  me. 

My  reader  will  find,  that  I  have  already  made 
use  of  above  half  the  contents  of  the  foregoing 
paper;  and  will  easily  suppose,  that  those  sub- 
jects which  are  yet  untouched,  were  such  provi- 
sions as  I  had  made  for  his  future  entertainment 
But  as  I  have  been  unluckily  prevented  by  this 
accident,  I  shall  only  give  him  the  letters  which 
related  to  the  two  last  nints.  The  first  of  them 
I  should  not  have  published,  were  I  not  inform- 
ed that  there  is  many  a  husband  who  suffers  very 
much  in  his  private  affairs  by  the  indiscreet  zeal 
of  such  a  partner  as  is  hereafter  mentioned,  to 
whom  I  may  apply  the  barbarous  inscription 
quoted  by  the  bishop  of  Salisbury  in  his  travels ; 
Dum  nimia  via  est,  facta  est  impia :  '  Throug! 
too  much  piety  she  became  impious.' 
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*SIR, 

^  1  am  one  of  those  unhappy  men  that  are 
plagued  with  a  gospel-gossip,  so  common  among 
dissenters  (especially  friends. )  Lectures  in  the 
morning,  church-meetings  at  noon,  and  prepa- 
ration sermons  at  night,  take  up  so  much  of  her 
time,  it  is  very  rare  she  knows  what  we  have 
for  dinner,  unless  when  the  preacher  is  to  be  at 
it.  With  him  come  a  tribe,  all  brothers  and  sisters 
it  seems,  while  others,  really  such,  are  deemed 
no  relations.  If  at  any  time  I  have  her  company 
alone,  she  is  a  mere  sermon  pop-gun,  repeating 
and  dischareing  texts,  proofs,  ana  applications, 
so  perpetually,  that,  however  weary  1  may  go  to 
bea,  the  noise  in  my  head  will  not  let  me  sleep 
till  towards  morning.  The  misery  of  my  case, 
and  great  numbers  of  such  sufferers,  plead  your 
pity  and  speedy  relief;  otherwise  must  expect,  in 
a  little  time,  to  be  lectured,  preached,  and  prayed 
into  want,  unless  the  happmess  of  being  sooner 
talked  to  death  prevent  it.     I  am,  &c. 

The  second  letter,  relating  to  the  ogling-mas- 
ter,  runs  thus: 

*  MR.   SPECTATOR, 

*  I  am  an  Irish  gentleman,  that  have  travelled 
many  years  for  my  improvement;  during  which 
time  1  have  accomplished  myself  in  the  whole  art 
of  ogling,  as  it  is  at  present  practised  in  all  the  po- 
lite nations  of  Europe.  Being  thus  qualified,  I  in- 
tend, by  the  advice  of  my  friends,  to  setup  for  an 
ogling-master.  1  teach  the  church-ogle  in  the 
morning,  and  the  playhouse  ogle  by  candle  light. 
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I  have  also  brought  over  with  me  a  new  flying 
ogle  fit  for  the  ring;  which  I  teach  in  the  dusk  of 
the  evening,  or  in  any  hour  of  the  day  by  darken- 
ing one  of  my  windows.  I  have  a  manuscript 
by  me,  called  The  Complete  OgleVy  which  I  shall 
be  ready  to  show  you  on  any  occasion.  In  the 
mean  time,  I  beg  you  will  publish  the  substance 
of  this  letter  in  an  advertisement,  and  you  will 
very  much  oblige,  yours,  &c.' 

ADDISON.  C. 
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Ridey  si  sapis  Mart. 

Laugh  if  you  are  wise. 

Mr.  Hobbs,  in  his  Discourse  of  Human  Na- 
ture, which,  in  mv  humble  opinion,  is  much  the 
best  of  all  his  worlds,  after  some  very  curious  ob- 
servations upon  laughter,  concludes  thus: — ^  The 
passion  of  laughter  is  nothing  else  but  sudden 
glory  arising  from  some  sudden  conception  of 
some  eminency  in  ourselves,  by  comparison  with 
the  infirmity  of  others,  or  with  our  own  former- 
ly; for  men  laugh  at  the  follies  of  themselves  past, 
when  they  come  suddenly  to  remembrance,  ex- 
cept they  bring  with  them  any  present  dis- 
honour.' 

According  to  this  author,  therefore,  when  we 
hear  a  man  laugh  excessively,  instead  of  saying 
he  is  very  merry,  wc  ought  to  tell  him  he  is  very 
proud.     And,  indeed,  ifwe  look  into  the  bottom 
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of  this  matter,  we  shall  meet  with  many  observa- 
tions to  confirm  us  in  his  opinion.  Every  one 
laughs  at  somebody  that  is  in  an  inferior  state  of 
folly  to  himself.  It  was  formerly  the  custom  for 
every  great  house  in  England  to  Keep  a  tame  fool 
dressed  in  petticoats,  that  the  heir  of  the  family 
mi^ht  have  an  opportunity  of  joking  upon  him 
ani  diverting  himself  with  his  absurdities.  For 
the  same  reason,  idiots  are  still  in  request  in  most 
of  the  courts  of  Germany,  where  there  is  not  a 
prince  of  any  great  magnificence,  who  has  not 
two  or  three  dressed,  distinguished,  undisputed 
fools  in  his  retinue,  whom  the  rest  of  the  cour- 
tiers are  always  breaking  their  jests  upon. 

The  Dutch,  who  are  more  famous  for  their  in- 
dustry and  application,  than  for  wit  and  humour, 
hang  up  in  several  of  their  streets  what  they  call 
the  sign  of  the  Gaper^  that  is,  the  head  of  an 
idiot  dressed  in  a  cap  and  bells,  and  gaping  in  a 
most  immoderate  manner;  this  is  a  standing  jest 
at  Amsterdam. 

Thus  every  one  diverts  himself  with  some  per- 
son or  other  that  is  below  him  in  point  of  under- 
standing, and  triumphs  in  the  superiority  of  his 
genius,  whilst  he  has  such  object^of  derision  be- 
lore  his  eyes.  Mr.  Dennis  has  very  well  ex- 
pressed this  in  a  couple  of  humorous  lines,  which 
are  part  of  a  translation  of  a  satire  in  Monsieur 
Boileau. 

Thus  one  fool  lolls  his  tongue  out  at  another. 
And  shakes  his  empty  noddle  at  his  brother. 

Mr.  Hobbs's  reflection  gives  us  the  reason  why 
the  insignificant  people  above  mentioned  are  stir- 
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rers  up  of  laughter  among  men  of  a  gross  taste: 
but  as  the  more  understanding  part  oT  mankind 
do  not  find  their  risibility  affected  by  such  ordi- 
nary objects,  it  may  be  worth  the  while  to  ex- 
amme  into  the  several  provocatives  of  laughter 
in  men  of  superior  sense  and  knowledge. 

In  the  first  place,  I  must  observe,  that  there  is 
a  set  of  merry  drolls,  whom  the  common  people 
of  all  countries  admire,  and  seem  to  love  so  well, 
that  they  could  eat  ihem^  according  to  the  old 
proverb:  1  mean  those  circumforaneous  wits 
whom  every  nation  calls  by  the  name  of  that  dish 
of  meat  which  it  loves  best  In  Holland  they 
are  termed  Tickled  Herrings;  in  France,  Jean 
Pottages;  in  Italy,  Maccaronies;  and  in  Great 
Britain,  Jack  Puddings.  These  merry  wags, 
from  whatsoever  food  they  receive  their  titles, 
that  they  may  make  their  audience  laugh,  always 
appear  in  a  fool's  coat,  and  commit  such  blunders 
and  mistakes  in  every  step  they  take,  and  every 
word  they  utter,  as  those  who  listen  to  them 
would  be  ashamed  of. 

But  this  little  triumph  of  the  understanding, 
under  the  disguise  of  laughter,  is  no  where  more 
visible  than  in  that  custom  which  prevails  every 
where  among  us  on  the  first  day  of  the  present 
month,  when  every  body  takes  it  in  his  nead  to 
make  as  many  fools  as  he  can.  In  proportion  as 
there  are  more  follies  discovered,  so  there  is  more 
laughter  raised  on  that  day  than  on  any  other  in 
the  whole  year.  A  neighoour  of  mine,  who  is  a 
haberdasher  by  trade  and  a  very  shallow  conceit- 
ed fellow,  makes  his  boast  that  for  these  ten 
years  successively,  he  has  not  made  less  than  a 
hundred  jSpril  fools.    My  landlady  had  a  falling 
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out  with  him  about  a  fortnight  ago,  for  sending 
every  one  of  her  children  upon  some  sleeveless 
errand,  as  she  terms  it.  Her  eldest  son  went  to 
buy  a  halfpenny- worth  of  inkle  at  a  shoemaker's; 
the  eldest  daughter  was  despatched  half  a  mile  to 
see  a  monster;  and  in  short,  the  whole  family  of 
innocent  children  made  April  fools.  Nay,  my 
landlady  herself  did  not  escape  him.  This  empty 
fellow  has  laughed  upon  these  conceits  ever  since. 

This  art  of  wit  is  well  enough,  when  confined 
to  one  day  in  a  twelvemonth;  out  there  is  an  in- 
genious tribe  of  men  sprung  up  of  late  years,  who 
are  for  making  April  tools  every  day  in  the  year. 
These  gentlemen  are  commonly  distinguished  b^ 
the  name  of  Biters;  (see  No.  504^  a  race  of  men 
that  are  perpetually  employed  in  laughing  al 
those  mistakes  which  are  of  their  own  production. 

Thus  we  see,  in  proportion  as  one  man  is  more 
refined  than  another,  he  chooses  his  fool  out  of  a 
lower  or  higher  class  of  mankind;  or,  to  speak 
in  a  more  philosophical  language,  that  secret  ela 
tion  or  pride  of  heart  which  is  generally  called 
laughter,  arises  in  him  from  his  comparing  him- 
self with  an  object  below  him,  whether  it  so  hap- 
pens that  it  be  a  natural  or  an  artificial  fool.  11 
IS  indeed  very  possible,  that  the  persons  we  laugh 
at  may  in  the  main  of  their  characters  be  muck 
wiser  men  than  ourselves;  but  if  they  would  havi 
us  laugh  at  them,  they  must  fall  short  of  us  ix 
those  respects  which  stir  up  this  passion. 

I  am  afraid  1  shall  appear  too  abstracted  in  mj 
speculations,  if  I  show  that  when  a  man  of  wn. 
makes  us  laugh,  it  is  by  betraying  some  oddnesh 
or  infirmity  in  his  own  character,  or  in  the  repre- 
sentation which  he  makes  of  others;  and  that 
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when  we  laugh  at  a  brute,  or  even  at  an  inanimate 
thing,  it  is  at  some  action  or  incident  that  bears 
a  remote  ianalogy  to  any  blunder  or  absurdity  in 
reasonable  creatures. 

But  to  come  into  common  life:  I  shall  pass  by 
the  consideration  of  those  stage-coxcombs  that 
are  able  to  shake  a  whole  audience,  and  take  no- 
tice of  a  particular  sort  of  men  who  are  such  pro- 
vokers of  mirth  in  conversation,  that  it  is  impost 
sible  for  a  club  or  merry-meeting  to  subsist  with- 
out them;  I  mean  those  honest  gentlemen  that 
are  always  exposed  to  the  wit  and  raillery  of  their 
well-wishers  and  companions;  that  are  pelted  by 
men,  women,  and  children,  friends  and  foes,  and 
in  a  word,  stand  as  butts  in  conversation  for  every 
one  to  shoot  at  that  pleases.  1  know  several  of 
these  butts  who  are  men  of  wit  and  sense,  though 
by  some  odd  turn  of  humour,  some  unlucky  cast 
in  their  person  or  behaviour,  they  have  always 
the  misfortune  to  make  the  company  merry. 
The  truth  of  it  is,  a  man  is  not  qualified  for  a 
butt,  who  has  not  a  good  deal  of  wit  and  vivaci- 
ty, even  in  the  ridiculous  side  of  his  character. 
A  stupid  butt  is  only  fit  for  the  conversation  of 
ordinary  people:  men  of  wit  require  one  that  will 
give  them  play,  and  bestir  himself  in  the  absurd 
part  of  his  behaviour.  A  butt  with  these  accom- 
plishments frequently  gets  the  laugh  on  his  side, 
and  turns  the  ridicule  upon  him  that  attacks  him. 
Sir  John  Falstaff  was  a  hero  of  this  species,  and 
gives  a  good  description  of  himself  innis  capaci- 
ty of  a  butt,  after  tne  following  manner:  *  Men 
of  all  sorts  (says  that  merry  knight)  take  a  pride 
to  gird  at  me.  The  brain  of  any  man  is  not  able 
to  invent  any  thing  that  tends  to  laughter  more 
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than  I  invent,  or  is  invented  on  me.  I  am  not  only 
witty  in  myself,  but  the  cause  thatwit  is  in  other 
men.' 

ADDISON.  C. 

(i-0©©-f) 
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-Per  muUaa  adltum  aibi  asepejiguras 


Bepperit Ovid.  Met.  1.  14,  v.  652. 

Through  various  shapes  he  often  finds  access. 

My  correspondents  take  it  ill  if  I  do  not,  from 
time  to  time,  let  them  know  I  have  received  their 
letters.  The  most  effectual  way  will  be  to  pub- 
lish some  of  them  that  are  upon  important  sub- 
jects; which  1  shall  introduce  with  a  letter  of  my 
own,  that  I  writ  a  fortnight  ago  to  a  fraternity 
who  thought  fit  to  make  me  an  honorary  mem- 
ber. 

To  the  President  and  Fellows  of  the  Ugly  Club. 
May  it  please  your  deformities, 

'  I  have  received  the  notification  of  the  honour 
you  have  done  me,  in  admitting  me  into  your  so- 
ciety. I  acknowledge  my  want  of  merit,  and  for 
that  reason  shall  endeavour  at  all  times  to  make 
up  my  own  failures,  by  introducing  and  recom- 
mending to  the  club  persons  of  more  undoubted 
qualifications  than  I  can  pretend  to.  1  shall  next 
week  come  down  in  the  stage  coach,  in  order  to 
take  my  seat  at  the  board;  and  shall  brine  with 
me  a  candidate  of  each  sex.   The  persons  I  shall 
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pi*esent  to  you,  are  an  old  beau  and  a  modern 
Pict  If  they-  are  not  so  eminently  gifted  by  na- 
ture as  our  assembly  expects,  give  me  leave  to 
say,  their  acquired  ugliness  is  greater  than  any 
that  has  ever  appeared  before  you.  The  beau  has 
varied  his  dress  every  day  of  his  life  for  these 
thirty  years  last  past,  and  still  added  to  the  defor- 
mity he  was  born  witli.  The  Pict  has  still  greater 
merit  towards  us,  and  has  ever  since  she  came* 
to  years  of  discretion,  deserted  the  handsome 
part,  and  taken  all  possible  pains  to  acquire  the 
face  in  which  1  shall  present  her  to  your  consider- 
ation and  favour.     1  am,  gentlemen, 

•  Your  most  obliged  humble  servant, 

*THE    SPECTATOR.' 

p.  S.  ^  I  desire  to  know  whether  you  admit 
people  of  quality. ' 

*  MR.   SPECTATOR,  April  17. 

<  To  show  you  there  are  among  us  of  the  vain 
weak  sex,  some  that  have  honesty  and  fortitude 
enough  to  dare  to  be  ugly,  and  willing  to  be 
thought  so,  1  apply  myself  to  you  to  beg  your  in- 
terest and  recommend.ation  to  the  Ugly  Club.  If 
my  own  word  will  not  be  taken,  though  in  this 
case  a  woman's  may,  I  can  bring  credible  witness 
of  my  own  qualifications  for  their  company,  whe- 
ther they  insist  upon  hair,  forehead,  eyes,  cheeks, 
or  chin;  to  which  I  must  add,  that  I  And  it  easier 
to  lean  to  my  left  side  than  my  right.  I  hope  I 
am  in  all  respects  agreeable;  and  for  humour  and 
mirth,  I'll  keep  up  to  the  president  himself.  All 
the  favour  I'll  pretend  to,  is,  that  as  1  am  the 
iirst  woman  who  has  appeared  desirous  of  good 
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company  and  agreeable  conversation,  I  may  take 
and  Keep  the  upper  end  of  the  table.  And  in- 
deed I  tnink  they  want  a  carver,  which  1  can  be, 
after  as  ugly  a  manner  as  they  could  wish.  1  desire 
your  thoughts  of  my  claim  as  soon  as  you  can. 
Add  to  my  features  the  length  of  my  face,  which 
is  full  a  half  yard,  though  I  never  knew  the  rea- 
son of  it  till  vou  gave  one  for  the  shortness  of 
yours.  If  I  knew  a  name  ugly  enough  to  belong 
'  to  the  above-described  face,  I  would  feign  one; 
but  to  my  unspeakable  misfortune,  my  name  is 
the  only  disagreeable  prettiness  about  me;  so 
prythee  make  one  for  me  that  signifies  all  the  de- 
formity in  the  world;  you  understand  Latin,  but 
be  sure  bring  it  in  with  my  being,  in  the  sinceri- 
ty of  my  heart, 
*  Your  most  frightful  admirer,  and  servant, 

*  HeC ATISSA. ' 
'MR.  SPECTATOR, 

"^  *  1  read  your  discourse  upon  affectation,*  and 
from  the  remarks  made  in  it,  examined  my  own 
heart  so  strictly,  that  I  thought  I  had  found  out 
its  most  secret  avenues,  with  a  resolution  to  be 
aware  of  them  for  the  future.  But  alas!  to  my 
sorrow,  I  now  understand,  that  I  have  several 
follies  which  I  do  not  know  the  root  of.  I  am 
an  old  fellow,  and  extremely  troubled  with  the 

tout;  but  having  always  a  strong  vanity  towards 
eing  pleasing  m  the  eyes  of  women,  I  never 
have  a  moment's  ease,  but  1  am  mounted  in  high- 
heeled  shoes  with  a  glazed  wax-leather  instep. 
Two  days  after  a  severe  fit,  1  was  invited  to  a 

•  No.  38.     See  also  Nos.  404,  460  and  515. 
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friend's  house  in  the  city,  where  1  believed  I 
should  see  ladies;  and  with  my  usual  complai- 
sance crippled  myself  to  wait  upon  them:  a  very 
sumptuous  table,  agreeable  company,  and  kind 
reception,  were  but  so  many  important  additions 
to  the  torment  1  was  in.  A  gentleman  of  the 
family  observed  my  condition ;  and  soon  after  the 
queen's  health,  he,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
company,  with  his  own  hands,  degraded  me  into 
an  old  pair  of  his  own  shoes.  This  operation, 
before  fine  ladies,  to  me,  (who  am  by  nature  a 
coxcomb,)  was  suffered  with  the  same  reluctance 
as  they  aamit  the  help  of  men  in  their  greatest 
extremity.  The  return  of  ease  made  me  forgive 
the  rough  obligation  laid  upon  me,  which  at  that 
time  relieved  my  body  from  a  distemper,  and 
will  my  mind  for  ever  from  a  folly.  For  the 
charity  received,  I  return  my  thanks  this  way. 

<  Your  most  humble  servant. ' 

*  SIR,  Epping^  April  18. 

*  We  have  your  papers  here  the  morning  they 
come  out,  and  we  have  been  very  well  enter- 
tained with  your  last,  upon  the  false  ornaments 
of  persons  .who  represent  heroes  in  a  tragedy. 
What  made  your  speculation  come  very  sea- 
sonably among  us,  is,  that  we  have  now  at  this 
place  a  company  of  strollers,  who  are  very  far 
from  offendmg  in  the  impertinent  splendour 
of  the  drama.  They  are  so  far  from  falling  in- 
to these  false  gallantries,  that  the  stage  is  here 
in  its  original  situation  of  a  cart.  Alexander 
the  Great  was  acted  by  a  fellow  in  a  paper 
cravat.  The  next  day,  the  earl  of  Essex  seem- 
ed to  have  no  distress  but  his  poverty;  and  my 
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lord  Foppington,  the  same  morning,  wanted  any 
better  means  to  show  himself  a  fop,  than  by 
wearing  stockings  of  different  colours.  In  a 
word,  though  the3r.have  had  a  full  barn  for  many 
days  together,  our  itinerants  are  still  so  wretchea- 
Iv  poor,  that  without  you  can  prevail  to  send  us 
the  furniture  you  forbid  at  the  play-house,  the 
heroes  appear  only  like  sturdy  beggars,  and  the 
heroines  gypsies.  We  have  had  but  one  part 
which  was  performed  and  dressed  with  proprie- 
ty, and  that  was  Justice  Clodpate.  This  was  so 
well  done,  that  it  offended  Mr.  Justice  Overdo, 
who  in  the  midst  of  our  whole  audience,  was, 
(like  Quixote  in  the  puppet-show)  so  highly 
provoked,  that  he  told  them,  if  they  would  move 
compassion,  it  should  be  in  their  own  persons, 
and  not  in  the  characters  of  distressed  princes 
and  potentates:  he  told  them,  if  they  were  so 
good  at  finding  the  way  to  people's  hearts,  the)'' 
should  do  it  at  the  end  or  bridges  or  church- 
porches,  in  their  proper  vocation  of  beggars.  This, 
the  justice  says,  they  must  expect,  since  the)*" 
could  not  be  contented  to  act  heathen  warriors, 
and  such  fellows  as  Alexander,  but  must  pre- 
sume to  make  a  mockery  of  one  of  the  quorum 

*  Y  our  servant. ' 

STEELE.  R. 
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No.  49.    THURSDAY,  APRIL  26. 

Hominem  pagina  nostra  sapit  Mart. 


Men  and  their  manners  I  describe. 

It  is  very  natural  for  a  man  who  is  not  turned 
for  mirthful  meetings  of  men,  or  assemblies  of 
the  fair  sex,  to  delight  in  that  sort  of  conversa- 
tion which  we  find  in  coffee-houses.  ^  Here  a 
man  of  my  temper  is  in  his  element;  for,  if  he 
can  not  talk,  he  can  still  be  more  agreeable  to  his 
company,  as  well  as  pleased  in  himself  in  being 
only  a  hearer.  It  is  a  secret  known  but  to  few, 
yet  of  no  small  use  in  the  conduct  of  life,  that 
when  you  fall  into  a  man's  conversation,  the  first 
thing  you  should  consider  is,  whether  he  has  a 

greater  inclination  to  hear  vou,  or  that  you  should 
ear  him.  The  latter  is  the  most  general  desire, 
and  1  know  very  able  flatterers  that  never  speak 
a  word  in  praise  of  the  persons  from  whom  they 
obtain  daily  favours,  but  still  practise  a  skilful 
attention  to  whatever  is  uttered  by  those  with 
whom  they  converse.  We  are  very  curious  to 
observe  the  behaviour  of  great  men  and  their  cli- 
ents; but  the  same  passions  and  interests  move 
men  in  lower  spheres;  and  I,  (that  have  nothing 
else  to  do  but  make  observations,)  see  in  every 
parish,  street,  lane,  and  alley  of  this  populous 
city,  a  little  potentate  that  has  his  court  and  his 
flatterers,  who  lay  snares  for  his  affection  and  fa- 
vour, by  the  same  arts  that  are  practised  upon 
men  in  higher  stations. 

In  the  place  I  most  usually  frequent,  men  dif- 
fer rather  in  the  time  of  day  in  which  they  make 
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a  figure,  than  in  any  real  greatness  above  one 
another.  1,  who  am  at  the  coffee-house  at  six 
in  the  morning,  know  that  my  friend  Beaver, 
the  haberdasher,  has  a  levee  of  more  undissem- 
bled  friends  and  adnfiirers,  than  most  of  the  cour- 
tiers or  generals  of  Great  Britain.  Every  man 
about  him  has,  perhaps,  a  newspaper  in  his  hand; 
but  none  can  pretend  to  guess  what  step  will  be 
taken  in  any  one  court  oT  Europe,  till  Mr.  Bea- 
ver has  thrown  down  his  pipe,  and  declares  what 
measures  the  allies  must  enter  into  upon  this  new 
posture  of  affairs.  Our  coffee-house  is  near  one 
of  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  Beaver  has  the  audi- 
ence and  admiration  of  his  neighbours  from  six 
till  within  a  quarter  of  eight,  at  which  time  he  is 
interrupted  by  the  students  of  the  house;  some 
of  whom  are  readj  dressed  for  Westminster  at 
eight  in  the  morning,  w^ith  faces  as  busy  as  if 
they  were  retained  m  every  cause  there,  and 
others  come  in  their  night-gowns  to  saunter  away 
their  time,  as  if  they  never  designed  to  go  thither. 
1  do  not  know  that  1  meet,  in  any  of  my  walks, 
objects  which  move  both  my  spleen  and  laughter 
so  effectually  as  those  young  lellows  at  the  Gre- 
cian, Squire^s,  SearPs,  and  all  other  coffee-houses 
adjacent  to  the  law,  who  rise  early  for  no  other 
purpose  but  to  publish  their  laziness.  One  would 
think  these  young  virtuosos  take  a  gay  cap  and 
slippers,  with  a  scarf  and  party  coloured  gown, 
to  be  ensigns  of  dignity;  for  the  vain  things  ap- 
proach each  other  with  an  air,  which  shows  they 
regard  one  another  for  their  vestments.  I  have 
observed,  that  the  superiority  among  these  pro- 
ceeds from  an  opinion  of  gallantry  and  fashion: 
the  gentlemen  in  the  strawberry  sash,  who  pre- 
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sides  so  much  over  the  rest,  has,  it  seems,  sub- 
scribed to  every  opera  this  last  winter,  and  is 
supposed  to  receive  favours  from  one  of  the  ac- 
tresses. 

When  the  day  grows  too  busy  for  these  gentle- 
men to  enjoy  any  longer  the  pleasures  of  their 
dishabille  with  any  manner  of  confidence,  they 
give  place  to  men  who  have  business  or  good 
sense  in  their  faces,  and  come  to  the  coffee-house 
either  to  transact  affairs  or  enjoy  conversation. 
The  persons  to  whose  behaviour  and  discourse  I 
have  most  regard,  are  such  as  are  between  these 
two  sorts  of  men;  such  as  have  not  spirits  too  ac- 
tive to  be  happy  and  well  pleased  in  a  private 
condition,  nor  complexions  too  warm  to  make 
them  neglect  the  duties  and  relations  of  life.  Of 
this  sort  of  men  consist  the  worthier  part  of  man- 
kind: of  these  are  all  good  fathers,  generous 
brothers,  sincere  friends,  and  faithful  subjects. 
Their  entertainments  areMerived  rather  from 
reason  than  imagination;  which  is  the  cause  that 
there  is  no  impatience  or  instability  in  their 
speech  or  action.  You  see  in  their  countenances 
they  are  at  home,  and  in  quiet  possession  of  the 
present  instant,  as  it  passes,  without  desiring  to 
quicken  it  by  gratifying;  any  passion,  or  prose- 
cuting any  new  design.  These  are  the  men  form- 
ed for  society,  and  those  little  communities  which 
we  express  by  the  word  neighbourhood. 

The  coffee-house  is  the  place  of  rendezvous  to 
all  that  live  near  it,  who  are  thus  turned  to  relish 
calm  and  ordinary  life.  Eubulus  presides  over 
the  middle  hours  of  the  day,  when  this  assembly 
of  men  meet  together.  He'enjoys  a  great  fortune 
handsomely  without  launching  into  expense;  and 
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exerts  many  noble  and  useful  qualities,  without 
appearing  in  any  public  employment.  His  wis- 
dom ana  knowledge  are  serviceable  to  all  that 
think  fit  to  make  use  of  them;  and  he  does  the 
office  of  a  counsel,  a  judge,  an  executor,  and  a 
friend  to  all  his  acquamtance,  not  only  without 
the  profits  which  attend  such  offices,  but  also 
without  the  deference  and  homage  which  are  usu- 
ally paid  to  them.  The  giving  of  thanks  is  dis- 
pleasing to  him.  The  greatest  gratitude  you  can 
show  him,  is,  to  let  him  see  you  are  the  better 
man  for  his  services;  and  that  you  are  as  ready 
to  oblige  others  as  he  is  to  oblige  you. 

In  the  private  exigencies  of  fiis  friends  he 
lends,  at  legal  value,  considerable  sums,  which 
he  might  highly  increase  by  rolling  in  the  public 
stocks.  He  does  not  consider  in  whose  nands 
his  money  will  improve  most,  but  where  it  will 
do  most  good. 

Eubulus  has  so  great  an  authority  in  his  little 
diurnal  audience,  that  when  he  shakes  his  head 
at  any  piece  of  public  news,  they  all  of  them  ap- 
pear dejected;  and,  on  the  contrary,  go  home  to 
their  dinners  with  a  good  stomach  and  cheerful 
aspect,  when  Eubulus  seems  to  intimate  that 
things  go  well.  Nay,  their  veneration  towards 
him  IS  so  great,  that  when  they  are  in  other  com- 
pany they  speak  and  act  after  him ;  are  wise  in 
nis  sentences,  and  are  no  sooner  sat  down  at  their 
own  tables,  but  they  hope  or  fear,  rejoice  or  de- 
spond, as  they  saw  him  do  at  the  cofiee-house. 
In  a  word,  every  man  is  Eubulus  as  soon  as  his 
back  is  turned. 

Having  here  given  an  account  of  the  several 
reigns  that  succeed  each  other  from  day-break 

Vol.  I.— 18 
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till  dinner-time,  I  shall  mention  the  monarchs  of 
the  afternoon  on  another  occasion,  and  shut  up 
the  whole  series  of  them  with  the  history  of  Tom 
the  tyrant;*  who,  as  first  minister  of  tne  coffee- 
house, takes  the  government  upon  him  between 
the  hours  of  eleven  and  twelve  at  night,  and 
gives  his  orders  in  the  most  arbitrary^  manner  to 
tne  servants  below  him,  as  to  the  disposition  of 
liquors,  coal,  and  cinders. 

STEELE.  H. 


•(t-<3©©-a>- 
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Nunqtmm  aliud  natura^  aliud  sapientia  dixit.      Juy. 
Good  taste  and  nature  always  speak  the  same. 

When  the  four  Indian  kingst  were  in  this 
country  about  a  twelvemonth  ago,  I  often  mixed 
with  the  rabble,  and  followed  them  a  whole  day 
together,  being  wonderfully  struck  with  the  sight 
of  every  thing  that  is  new  or  uncommon.  1  have, 
since  their  departure,  employed  a  friend  to  make 
many  inquiries  of  their  landlord  the  upholsterer, 
relating  to  their  manners  and  conversation,  as 
also  concerning  the  remarks  which  they  made 

•  The  waiter  of  that  coffee-house,  frequently  nick-named 
Sir  Thomas. 

t  Swift  in  one  of  his  letters  says,  "  Yesterday  the  Spec- 
tator was  made  up  of  a  noble  hint  1  guve  him  about  an 
indian  Kin^  supposed  to  write  his  ti*avels  into  Eng-land.  I 
repent  he  ever  had  it.  I  intended  to  have  written  a  book 
on  that  subject,  Ap.  28,  1711. 
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in  this  country:  for,  next  to  the  forming  a  right 
notion  of  such  strangers,  I  should  be  desirous  of 
learning  what  ideas  they  have  conceived  of  us. 

The  upholsterer  finding  my  friend  very  inqui- 
sitive about  these  his  lodgers,  brought  him  some 
time  since  a  little  bundle  of  papers,  which  he  as- 
sured him  were  written  by  kmg  Sa  Ga  Yean  Qua 
Rash  Tow,  and,  as  he  supposes,  left  behind  by 
some  mistake.  These  papers  are  now  translated, 
and  contain  abundance  ol  very  odd  observations, 
which  I  find  this  little  fraternity  of  kings  made 
during  their  .stay  in  the  isles  of  Great  Britain.  1 
shall  present  my  reader  with  a  short  specimen  of 
triem  in  this  paper,  and  may  perhaps  communi- 
cate more  to  him  hereafter.  In  tne  article  of 
London  are  the  foUowinff  words,  which  without 
doubt  are  meant  of  the  church  of  St.  Paul. 

^  On  the  most  rising  part  of  the  town  there 
stands  a  huge  house,  big  enough  to  contain  the. 
whole  nation  of  which  1  am  king.  Our  good 
brother  E  Tow  0  Koam,  king  of  the  rivers,  is  of 
opinion  it  was  made  by  the  hands  of  that  great 
God  to  whom  it  is  consecrated.  The  kings  of 
Granajah  and  of  the  Six  Nations  believe  it  was 
created  with  the  earth,  and  produced  on  the  same 
day  with  the  sun  and  moon.  But  for  my  own 
part,  by  the  best  information  I  could  get  of  this 
matter,  I  am  apt  to  think  that  this  prodigious 
pile  was  fashioned  into  the  shape  it  now  bears 
by  several  tools  and  instruments,  of  which  they 
have  a  wonderful  variety  in  this  country.  Jt 
was  probably  at  first  an  huge  misshapen  rock,  that 
grew  upon  the  top  of  the  hill,  whicn  the  natives 
of  the  country  (alter  having  cut  it  into  a  kind  of 
regular  figure)  bored  and  hollowed  with  incredi- 
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ble  pains  and  industry,  until  they  have  wrought 
in  it  all  those  beautiful  vaults  and  caverns  into 
which  it  is  divided  at  this  day.  As  soon  as  this 
rock  was  thus  curiously  scooped  to  their  liking, 
a  prodigious  number  of  hands  must  have  been 
employed  in  chipping  the  outside  of  it,  which  is 
now  as  smooth  as  the  surface  of  a  pebble;  and  is 
in  several  places  hewn  out  into  pillars  that  stand 
like  the  trunks  of  so  many  trees  bound  about  the 
top  with  garlands  of  leaves. 

*  It  is  probable  that  when  this  great  work  was 
begun,  which  must  have  been  many  hundred 
years  ago,  there  was  some  religion  among  this 
people;  for  they  gave  it  the  name  of  a  temple, 
and  have  a  tradition  that  it  was  designed  for  men 
to  pay  their  devotions  in.  And  indeed  there  are 
several  reasons  which  make  us  think*,  that  the 
natives  of  this  country  had  formerly  among  them 
some  sort  of  worship:  for  they  set  apart  every 
seventh  day  as  sacred:  but  upon  my  going  into 
one  of  these  holy  houses  on  that  day,  1  could  not 
observe  any  circumstance  of  devotion  in  their 
behaviour:  there  was  indeed  a  man  in  black  who 
was  mounted  above  the  rest,  and  seemed  to  utter 
something  with  a  great  deal  of  vehemence;  but 
as  for  those  underneath  him,  instead  of  paying 
their  worship  to  the  deity  of  the  place,  they 
were  most  of  them  bowing  and  curtseying  to 
one  another,  and  a  considerable  number  of  them 
fast  asleep. 

*  The  queen  of  the  country  appointed  two  men 
to  attend  us,  that  had  enough  of  our  language  to 
make  themselves  understood  in  some  few  parti- 
culars.    But  we  soon  perceived  these  two  were 

great  enemies  to  one  another,  and  did  not  alw^ayfs 
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agree  in  the  same  story.  We  could  make  shift 
to  gather  out  of  one  of  them,  that  this  island  was 
very  much  infested  with  a  monstrous  kind  of 
animals,  in  the  shape  of  men,  called  Whies;  and 
he  often  told  us,  that  he  hoped  we  should  meet 
with  none  of  them  in  our  way,  for  that  if  we 
did,  they  would  be  apt  to  knock  us  down  for  be- 
ing kings. 

*  Our  other  interpreter  used  to  talk  very  much 
of  a  kind  of  animal  called  a  Tory,  that  was  as 
great  a  monster  as  the  Whig,  and  would  treat  us 
as  ill  for  being  foreigners.  These  two  creatures, 
it  seems,  are  born  with  a  secret  antipathy  to  one 
another,  and  engage  when  they  meet  as  naturally 
as  the  elephant  and  the  rhinoceros.  But  as  we 
saw  none  of  either  of  these  species,  we  are  apt  to 
think  that  our  guides  deceived  us  with  misrepre- 
sentations and  fictions,  and  amused  us  with  an 
account  of  such  monsters  as  are  not  really  in  their 
country. 

*  These  particulars  we  made  a  shift  to  pick  out 
from  the  discourse  of  our  interpreters;  wnich  we 
put  together  as  well  as  we  could,  being  able  to 
understand  but  here  and  there  a  word  of  what 
they  said,  and  afterwards  making  up  the  mean- 
ing of  it  among  ourselves.  The  men  of  the  cou  n- 
try  are  very  cunning  and  ingenious  in  handicraft 
works;  but  withal  so  very  idle,  that  we  often  saw 
young  lusty  raw-boned  fellows  carried  up  and 
down  the  streets  in  little  covered  rooms  by  a 
couple  of  porters,  who  are  hired  for  that  service. 
Their  dress  is  likewise  very  barbarous,  for  they 
almost  strangle  themselves  about  the  neck,  and 
bind  their  bodies  with  many  ligatures,  that  we 
are  apt  to  think  are  the  occasion  of  several  dis- 
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tempers  among  them,  which  our  country  is  en- 
tirely free  from.  Instead  of  those  beautiful  fea- 
thers with  which  we  adorn  our  heads,  they  often 
bu)r  up  a  monstrous  bush  of  hair,  which  covers 
their  heads,  and  falls  down  in  a  large  fleece  below 
the  middle  of  their  backs;  with  which  they  walk 
up  and  down  the  streets,  and  are  as  proud  of  it  as 
if  it  was  of  their  own  growth. 

<  We  were  invited  to  one  of  their  public  diver- 
sions, where  we  hoped  to  have  seen  tne  great  men 
of  their  country  running  down  a  stag  or  pitching 
a  bar,  that  we  might  have  discovered  wno  were 
the  persons  of  the  greatest  abilities  among  them; 
but  instead  of  that,  they  conveyed  us  into  a  huge 
room  lighted  up  with  abundance  of  candles,  where 
this  lazy  people  sat  still  above  three  hours  to  see 
several  feats  of  ingenuity  performed  by  others, 
who  it  seems  were  paid  ior  it 

*  As  for  the  women  of  the  country,  not  being 
able  to  talk  with  them,  we  could  only  make  our 
remarks  upon  them  at  a  distance.  They  let  the 
hair  of  their  heads  grow  to  a  great  length;  but  as 
the  men  make  a  great  show  with  heads  of  hair 
that  are  none  of  their  own,  the  women,  who  they 
say  have  very  fine  heads  of  hair,  tie  it  up  in  a 
knot,  and  cover  it  from  being  seen.  The  women 
look  like  angels,  and  would  be  more  beautiful 
than  the  sun,  were  it  not  for  little  black  spots 
that  are  apt  to  break  out  in  their  faces,  and  some- 
times rise  in  very  odd  figures.  1  have  observed 
that  those  little  blemishes  wear  oflf  very  soon ;  but 
when  they  disappear  in  one  part  of  the  face,  they 
are  very  apt  to  break  out  in  another,  insomuch  that 
I  have  seen  a  spot  upon  the  forehead  in  the  after- 
noon^ which  was  upon  the  chin  in  the  morning. ' 
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The  author  then  proceeds  to  show  the  absurdity 
of  breeches  and  petticoats,  with  many  other  cu- 
rious observations,  which  I  shall  reserve  for  ano- 
ther occasion.  I  can  not  however  conclude  this 
paper  without  taking  notice,  that  amidst  these 
wild  remarks,  there  now  and  then  appears  some- 
thing very  reasonable.  I  can  not  likewise  forbear 
observing,  that  we  are  all  guilty  in  some  measure 
of  the  same  narrow  way  of  thinking,  which  we 
meet  with  in  this  abstract  of  the  Indian  journal : 
when  we  fancy  the  customs,  dresses,  and  man- 
ners of  other  countries  are  ridiculous  and  extrava- 
gant, if  they  do  not  resemble  those  of  our  own. 

ADDISON.  C. 


(i-^©©-f 
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TJwguet  ah  ohscenisjam  nunc  sermonibus  aurem.       Hob. 
He  from  the  taste  obscene  reclaims  our  youth.      Pope. 

*  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*  My  fortune,  quality  and  person  are  such,  as 
render  me  as  conspicuous  as  any  young  woman 
in  town.  It  is  in  my  power  to  enjoy  it  in  all  its 
vanities;  but  I  have  from  a  very  careful  education 
contracted  a  great  aversion  to  the  forward  air  and 
fashion  which  is  practised  in  all  public  places  and 
assemblies.  I  attribute  this  very  much  to  the 
style  and  manner  of  our  plays.  1  was  last  night 
at' the  Funeralj  where  a  confident  lover  in  the 
play,  speaking  of  his  mistress,  cries  out — "  Oh 
that  Harriot!  to  fold  these  arms  about  the  waist 
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not  resist  being  pleased,  if  you  give  him  an  account 
of  a  delicious  meal;  or  Clodius,  if  you  describe  a 
wanton  beauty:  though  at  the  same  time,  if  you 
do  not  awake  those  inclinations  in  them,  no  men 
are  better  judges  of  what  is  just  and  delicate  in 
conversation.  But,  as  I  have  before  observed,  it 
is  easier  to  talk  to  the  man  than  to  the  man  of 
sense. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  writers  of  least  learn- 
ing are  best  skilled  in  the  luscious  way.  The  poet- 
esses of  the  age  have  done  wonders  m  this  kind; 
and  we  are  obliged  to  the  lady  who  writ  Ibra- 
hiniy*  for  introoucing  a  preparatory  scene  to  the 
very  action,  when  the  emperor  throws  his  hand- 
kerchief as  a  signal  for  his  mistress  to  follow  him 
into  the  most  retired  part  of  the  seraglio.  It  must 
be  confessed  his  Turkish  majesty  went  off  with  a 
good  air;  but  methought  we  made  but  a  sad  figure 
who  ^vaited  without.  This  ingenious  gentlewo- 
man, in  this  piece  of  bawdry,  refined  upon  an  au- 
thor of  the  same  sex,t  who,  ih  The  Rover y  makes 
a  country  squire  strip  to  his  Holland  drawers. 
For  Blunt  is  disappomted,  and  the  emperor  is 
understood  to  go  on  to  the  utmost.  The  pleasant- 
ry of  stripping  almost  naked  has  been  since  prac- 
tised (where  indeed  it  should  have  been  begun) 
ver}''  successfully  at  Bartholomew  fair. 

It  is  not  here  to  be  omitted,  that  in  one  of  the 
above-mentioned  female  compositions.  The  Rover 
is  very  frequently  sent  on  the  same  errand,  as  I 
take  it,  above  once  every  act.  This  is  not  wholly 
unnatural;  for  they  say,  the  men-authors  draw 
themselves  in  their  chief  characters,  and  the  wo- 

•  Mrs.  Mary  Pix.  f  ^^^'  Behn. 
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men  writers  may  be  allowed  the  same  liberty. 
Thus,  as  the  male  wit  gives  his  hero  a  great  for- 
tune, the  female  gives  her  heroine  a  good  gallant 
at  the  end  of  the  play.  But,  indeed,  there  is 
hardly  a  play  one  can  go  to  but  the  hero  or  fine 
gentleman  of  it  struts  off  upon  the  same  account, 
and  leaves  us  to  consider  what  good  office  he  has 
put  us  to,  or  to  employ  ourselves  as  we  please. 
To  be  plain,  a  man  who  frequents  plavs,  would 
have  a  very  respectful  notion  of  himself,  were  he 
to  recollect  how  often  he  has  been  used  as  a 
pimp  to  ravishing  tyrants,  or  successful  rakes. 
When  the  actors  make  their  eocit  on  this  good  oc- 
casion, the  ladies  are  sure  to  have  an  examining 
glance  from  the  pit,  to  see  how  they  relish  what 
passes;  anj^  a  few  lewd  fools  are  very  ready  to 
employ  their  talents  upon  the  composure  or  free- 
dom of  their  looks.  Such  incidents  as  these  make 
some  ladies  wholly  absent  themselves  from  the 
playhouse;  and  otners  never  miss  the  first  day  of 
a  ptay,  lest  it  should  prove  too  luscious  to  admit 
their  going  with  any  countenance  to  it  on  the  se- 
cond. 

If  men  of  wit,  who  think  fit  to  write  for  the 
stage,  instead  of  this  pitiful  way  of  giving  de- 
light, would  turn  their  thoughts  upon  raising  it 
from  such  good  natural  impulses  as  are  in  the  audi- 
ence, but  are  choked  up  by  vice  and  luxury,  they 
would  not  only  please,  but  befriend  us  at  the  same 
time.  If  a  man  nad  a  mind  to  be  new  in  his  way 
of  writing,  might  not  he  who  is  now  represented 
as  a  fine  gentleman,  though  he  betrays  the  honour 
and  bed  of  his  neighbour  and  friend,  and  lies 
with  half  the  women  in  the  play,  and  is  at  last  re- 
warded with  her  of  the  best  character  in  it;  I  say 
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upon  giving  the  comedy  another  cast,  might  not 
such  a  one  divert  the  audience  quite  as  well,  if 
at  the  catastrophe  he  were  found  out  for  a  trai- 
tor, and  met  with  contempt  accordingly?  There 
is  seldom  a  person  devoted  to  above  one  darling 
vice  at  a  time,  so  that  there  is  room  enough  to 
catch  at  min's  hearts  to  their  good  and  ad  vantajge, 
if  the  poets  will  attempt  it  with  the  honesty  which 
becomes  their  characters. 

There  is  no  man  who  loves  his  bottle  or  his 
mistress  in  a  manner  so  very  abandoned,  as  not 
to  be  capable  of  relishing  an  agreeable  character, 
that  is  no  way  a  slave  to  either  of  those  pursuits. . 
A  man  that  is  temperate,  generous,  valiant, 
chaste,  faithful,  and  nonest,  may,  at  the  same 
time,  have  wit,  humour,  mirth,  goo(|  breeding, 
and  gallantry.  While  he  exerts  these  latter  quali- 
ties, twenty  occasions  might  be  invented  to  show 
he  is  master  of  the  other  noble  virtues.  Such 
characters  would  smite  and  reprove  the  heart  of 
a  man  of  sense,  when  he  is  given  up  to  his  plea- 
sures. He  would  see  he  has  been  mistaken  all 
this  while,  and  be  convinced  that  a  sound  con- 
stitution and  an  innocent  mind  are  the  true  ingre- 
dients for  becoming  and  enjoying  life.  All  men 
of  true  taste  would  call  a  man  of  wit,  who  should 
turn  his  ambition  this  way,  a  friend  and  bene- 
factor to  his  country;  but  1  am  at  a  loss  what 
name  they  would  give  him,  who  makes  use  of 
his  capacity  for  contrary  purposes. 

STEELE.  R. 
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Omnes  ut  tecum  mentis  pro  talibus  annoa 

Bxgatj  et  pulchra  facitU  te  prole  parentem.     Vibo. 

To  crown  thy  worth,  she  shall  be  ever  thine. 
And  make  tliee  father  of  a  beauteous  line. 

An  ingenious  correspondent,  like  a  sprightly 
wife,  will  always  have  the  last  word.  I  did  not 
think  my  last  letter  to  the  deformed  fraternity 
would  have  occasioned  any  answer,  especially 
since  I  had  promised  them  so  sudden  a  visit:  but 
as  they  think  they  can  not  show  too  great  a  vene- 
ration for  my  person,  they  have  already  sent  me 
up  an  ansj^rer.  As  to  the  proposal  of  a  marriage 
between  myself  and  the  matchless  Hecatissa,  1 
have  but  one  objection  to  it;  which  is,  that  all 
the  society  will  expect  to  be  acquainted  with  her; 
and  who  can  be  sure  of  keeping  a  woman's  heart 
long,  where  she  may  have  so  much  choice?  I  am 
the  more  alarmed  at  this,  because  the  lady  seems 
particularly  smitten  with  men  of  their  make. 

1  believe  I  shall  set  my  heart  upon  her;  and 
think  never  the  worse  of  my  mistress  for  an  epi- 
gram a  smart  fellow  writ,  as  he  thought,  against 
her;  it  does  but  the  more  recommend  her  to  me. 
At  the  same  time  1  can  not  but  discover  that  his 
malice  is  stolen  from  Martial. 

Tacta  placeSf  audita  places,  si  non  videare 
Tola  places,  neutro  si  videare,  places. 

Whilst  in  the  dark  on  thy  soil  hand  I  hung. 
And  heaitl  the  tempting*  Siren  in  thy  tongue. 
What  flames,  what  darts,  what  anguish  I  endur'd! 
But  when  the  candle  enter'd,  [  was  cur'd. 
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*  Your  letter  to  us  we  have  received  as  a  signal 
mark  of  your  favour  and  brotherly  affection.  We 
shall  be  heartily  glad  to  see  your  short  face  in 
Oxford;  and  since  the  wisdom  of  our  legislature 
has  been  immortalized  in  your  speculations,  and 
our  personal  deformities  in  some  sort  by  you  re- 
corded to  all  posterit)r,  we  hold  ourselves  in 
gratitude  bound  to  receive,  with  the  highest  re- 
spect, all  such  persons,  as  for  their  extraordinary 
merit  you  shall  think  fit,  from  time  to  time,  to 
recommend  unto  the  board.  As  for  the  Pictish 
damsel,  we  have  an  easy  chair  prepared  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  table,  which  we  doubt  not  but 
she  will  grace  with  a  very  hideous  aspect,  and 
much  better  become  the  seat  in  the  native  and  un- 
affected comeliness  of  her  person,  than  with  all  the 
superficial  airs  of  the  pencil;  which,  (as  you 
have  very  ingeniously  observed,)  vanish  with  a 
breath,  and  the  most  innocent  adorer  may  deface 
the  shrine  with  a  salutation,  and,  in  the  literal 
sense  of  our  poets,  snatch  and  imprint  his  balmy 
kisses,  and  devour  her  melting  lips:  in  short,  the 
only  faces  of  the  Pictish  kind  that  will  endure 
the  weather,  must  be  of  Dr.  Carbuncle's  dye; 
though  his,  in  truth,  has  cost  him  a  world  the 
paintmg:  but  then  he  boasts  with  Zeuxes,  in 
SBternitatem  pingo;  and  oft  jocosely  tells  the 
fair  ones,  would  they  acquire  colours  that  would 
stand  kissing,  they  must  no  longer  paint,  but 
drink  for  a  complexion:  a  maxim  that  m  this  our 
age  has  been  pursued  with  no  ill  success,  and  has 
been  as  admirable  in  its  effects  as  the  famous  cos- 
metic mentioned  in  the  Postman^  and  invented 
by  the  renowned  British  Hippocrates  of  the 
pesi^e  and  mortar;  making  the  party,  after  a  due 
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course,  rosy,  hale  and  airy;  and  the  best  and 
most  approved  receipt  now  extant  for  the  fever 
of  the  spirits.  But  to  return  to  our  female  can- 
didate, who,  I  understand,  is  returned  to  herself, 
and  will  no  longer  hang  out  false  colours;  as  she 
is  the  first  of  her  sex  that  has  done  us  so  great  an 
honour,  she  will  certainly,  in  a  very  short  time, 
both  in  .prose  and  verse,  be  a  lady  of  the  most 
celebrated  deformity  now  living,  and  meet  with 
as  many  admirers  here  as  frightml  as  herself.  But 
being  a  long-headed  gentlewoman,  I  am  apt  to 
imagme  she  has  some  further  design  than  3^ou 
have  yet  penetrated,  and  perhaps  has  m^re  mind 
to  the  Spectator  than  any  of  his  fraternity,  as 
the  person  of  all  the  world  she  could  like  for  a 
paramour:  and  if  so,  really  1  can  not  but  applaud 
ner  choice,  and  should  be  glad,  if  it  might  lie  in 
my  power,  to  effect  an  amicable  accommodation 
betwixt  two  faces  of  such  different  extremes,  as 
the  only  possible  expedient  to  mend  the  breed, 
and  rectify  the  physiognomy  of  the  family  on 
both  sides.  Ana  again,  as  she  is  a  lady  of  a  very 
fluent  elocution,  you  need  not  fear  that  your  first 
child  will  be  born  dumb,  which  otherwise  you 
might  have  some  reason  to  be  apprehensive  of. 
To  be  plain  with  you,  I  can  see  nothing  shock- 
ing in  it;  for  though  she  has  not  a  face  like  a  John 
Apple,  yet  as  a  late  friend  of  mine,  who  at  sixty- 
five,  ventured  on  a  lass  of  fifteen,  very  frequent- 
ly, in  the  remaining  five  years  of  his  life,  gave 
me  to  understand,  that  as  old  as  he  then  seemed, 
when  they  were  first  married,  he  and  his  spouse 
could  make  but  fourscore;  so  may  Madam  Heca- 
tissa  very  justly  allege  hereafter,  that  as  lonj- 
visaged  as  she  may  then  be  ihoug|ht,  u^w  lV\^>x 
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wedding-day,  Mr.  Spectator  and  she  had  but 
half  an  ell  of  face  betwixt  them ;  and  this  my  very 
worthy  predecessor,  Mr.  Serjeant  Chin,  always 
maintained  to  be  no  more  than  the  true  oval  pro- 
portion between  man  and  wife.  But  as  this  may 
be  a  new  thing  to  you,  who  have  hitherto  had  no 
expectations  from  women,  I  shall  allow  you  what 
time  you  think  fit  to  consider  on  it;  not  without 
some  hope  of  seeing  at  last  your  thoughts  here- 
upon subjoined  to  mine,  and  which  is  an  honour 
much  desired  by, 

*  SIR, 

«  Your  assured  friend, 

and  most  humble  servant, 
Hugh  Goblin,  Praeses. 

The  following  letter  has  not  much  in  it;  but,  as 
it  is  written  in  my  own  praise,  1  can  not  for  my 
heart  suppress  it. 

*SIR, 

*  You  proposed,  in  your  Spectator  of  last  Tues- 
day, Mr.  Hobbs's  hypothesis  for  solving  that 
very  old  phenomenon  of  laughter.  You  have 
maae  the  hypothesis  valuable  by  espousing  it 
yourself;  for  nad  it  continued  Mr.  Hobbs's,  no- 
Dody  would  have  minded  it.  Now  here  this  per- 
plexed case  arises  A  certain  company  laughed 
very  heartily  upon  the  reading  of  that  very  paper 
of  yours;  and  the  truth  on  it  is,  he  must  be  a  man 
of  more  than  ordinary  constancy  that  could  stand 
out  against  so  much  comedy,  and  not  do  as  we 
did.  Now  there  are  few  men  in  the  world  so  far 
lost  to  all  good  sense,  as  to  look  upon  you  to  be  a 
man  in  a  state  of  folly  injferior  to  himself.  Pray 
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then  how  do  you  justify  your  hypothesis  of  laugh- 
ter? 

*  Your  most  humble,  Q.  R.' 

Thursday,  the  26th  of  the  month  of  Fools. 
*SIR, 

In  answer  to  your  letter,  1  must  desire  you 
to  recollect  yourself;  and  you  will  find,  that  when 
you  did  me  the  honour  to  be  so  merry  over  my 
paper,  you  laughed  at  the  idiot,  the  German  cour- 
tier, the  gaper,  the  merry-andrew,  tiie  liaber- 
dasher,  the  titer,  the  butt,  and  not  at  your  hum- 
ble servant, 

The  Spectator. 

STEEIiE.  xC* 
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-JiUqucmdo  bonus  dormitat  Ilomerus,     Hob. 


Homer  himself  hath  been  observ'd  to  nod.     Roscoxmov. 

*  My  correspondents  crow  so  numerous,  that 
I  can  not  avoia  frequently  inserting  their  appli- 
cations to  me. 

*MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*  I  am  glad  I  can  inform  you,  that  your  endea- 
vours to  adorn  that  sex,  which  is  the  fairest  part 
of  the  visible  creation,  are  well  received,  and 
like  to  prove  not  unsuccessful.  The  triumph  of 
Daphne  over  her  sister  Laetitia,  (see  No.  33)  has 
been  the  subject  of  conversation  at  several  tea- 
tables  where  I  have  been  present;  and  I  have  ob- 

Vol.  I.— 19 
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served  the  fair  circle  not  a  little  pleased  to  find 
you  considering  them  as  reasonable  creatures,  and 
endeavouring  to  banish  that  Mahometan  custom 
which  had  too  much  prevailed  even  in  this  island, 
of  treating  women  as  if  they  had  no  souls.  1 
must  do  them  the  justice  to  say,  that  there  seems 
to  be  nothing  wanting  to  the  finishing  of  these 
lovely  pieces  of  human  nature^  besides  the  turn- 
ing and  applying  their  ailibition  properly,  and  the 
keeping  them  up  to  a  sense  of  what  is  their  true 
merit  Epictetus,  that  plain,  honest  philosopher, 
as  little  as  he  had  of  gallantry,  appears  to  have 
understood  them  as  well  as  the  polite  St.  Evre- 
mond,  and  has  hit  tiiis  point  very  luckily. 
"  Wlien  young  women  (says  he)  arrive  at  a  cer- 
tain age,  they  hear  themselves  called  Mistresses, 
and  are  made  to  believe  that  their  only  business 
is  to  please  the  men;  they  immediately  begin  to 
dress,  and  place  all  their  hopes  in  the  adorning 
of  their  persons;  it  is  therefore  (continues  he) 
worth  the  while  to  endeavour  by  all  means  to 
make  them  sensible  that  the  hoxkour  paid  to  them 
is  only  upon  account  of  their  conducting  them- 
selves with  virtue,  modesty,  and  discretion. '' 

*  Now  to  pursue  the  matter  yet  further,  and  to 
render  your  cares  for  the  improvement  of  the  fair 
ones  more  effectual,  I  would  propose  a  new  me- 
thod, like  those  applications,  which  are  said  to 
convey  their  virtue  by  sympathy;  and  that  is, 
that  in  order  to  embellish  tne  mistress,  you  should 
give  a  new  education  to  the  lover,  ana  teach  the 
ihen  not  to  be  any  longer  dazzled  by  false  chafmd 
add  unteal  beauty,  i  can  not  but  think  that  if 
our  sex  knew  always  how  to  {>lace  theif  esteem 
justly,  the  other  would  not  be  so  often  wanting 
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to  themselves  in  deserving  it.  For  as  the  being 
enamoured  with  a  woman  of  sense  and  virtue  is 
an  improvement  to  a  man's  understanding  and 
morals,  and  the  passion  is  ennobled  by  the  object 
which  inspires  it;  so,  on  the  other  side,  the  ap- 
pearing amiable  to  a  man  of  a  wise  and  elegant 
mind,  carries  in  itself  no  small  degree  of  merit 
and  accomplishment.  I  conclude,  therefore,  that 
one  way  to  make  the  women  yet  more  agreeable 
is  to  make  the  men  more  virtuous.     I  am,  sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

R.  B.*' 

*  SIR,  Jlpril  26. 

'  Yours  of  Saturday  last  1  read,  not  without 
some  resentment;  but  1  will  suppose  when  you 
say  yon  expect  an  inundation  of  ribands  and  bro- 
cades, and  to  see  many  new  vanities  which  the 
women  will  fall  into  upon  a  peace  with  France, 
that  you  intend  only  the  unthinking  part  of  our 
sex;  and  what  methods  can  reduce  them  to  rea- 
son, is  hard  to  imagine. 

*  But,  sir,  there  are  others  yet  that  your  in- 
structions might  be  of  great  use  to,  who  after  their 
best  endeavours,  are  sometimes  at  a  loss  to  acquit 
themselves  to  a  censorious  world.  I  am  far  from 
thinking  you  can  altogether  disapprove  of  con- 
versation between  ladies  and  gentlemen,  regu- 
lated by  the  rules  of  honour  and  prudence;  and 
have  thought  it  an  observation  not  ill  made,  that 
where  that  was  wholly  denied,  the  women  lost 
their  wit,  and  the  men  their  good  manners.     It 

*  Hug^hes.  See  a  preceding*  letter  of  his  on  the  same 
lubject     Na  33. 
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is  sure,  from  those  improper  liberties  you  men- 
tioned, that  a  sort  of  unaistmguishine  people  shall 
banish  from  their  drawing-rooms  the  best  bred 
men  in  the  world,  and  condemn  those  that  do  not 
Your  stating  this  point  might,  I  think,  be  of  good 
use,  as  well  as  much  oblige,  sir,  your  admirer, 
and  most  humble  servant, 

*Anna  Bella.' 

No  answer  to  this,  till  Anna  Bella  sends  a  de- 
scription of  those  she  calls  the  best  bred  men  in 
the  world. 

*MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*  I  am  a  gentleman  who  for  many  years  last 
past  have  been  well  known  to  be  truly  splenetic, 
and  that  my  spleen  arises  from  having  contracted 
so  great  a  delicacy,  by  reading  the  best  authors, 
and  keeping  the  most  refined  company,  that  I  can 
not  bear  the  least  impropriety  of  language,  or 
rusticity  of  behaviour.  Now,  sir,  I  have  ever 
looked  upon  this  as  a  wise  distemper;  but,  by  late 
observations,  find  that  every  heavy  wretch,  who 
has  nothing  to  say,  excuses  his  dullness  by  com- 
plaining of  the  spleen.  Nay,  1  saw,  the  other 
day,  two  fellows  in  a  tavern  kitchen  set  up  for  it, 
call  for  a  pint  and  pipes;  and  only  by  guzzling 
liquor  to  each  others  nesdth,  and  wafting  smoke 
in  each  other's  face,  pretend  to  throw  ofi*  the 
spleen,  I  appeal  to  you,  whether  these  dishon- 
ours are  to  be  done  to  the  distemper  of  the  great 
and  the  polite.  I  beseech  you,  sir,  to  inform 
these  fellows,  that  they  have  not  the  spleen,  be- 
cause they  can  not  talk  without  the  help  of  a  glass 
&t  their  mouths^  or  convey  their  meaning  to  each 
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other  without  the  interposition  of  cloudd.  If 
you  will  not  do  this  with  all  speed,  I  assure  you, 
for  my  own  part,  I  will  wholly  quit  the  disease, 
and  for  the  future  be  merry  with  the  vulgar.  I 
am,  sir,  your  humble  servant. 

*  SIR, 

*  This  is  to  let  you  understand,  that  1  am  a  re- 
formed starer,  and  conceived  a  detestation  for 
that  practice  from  what  you  have  writ  upon  the 
subject  But  as  you  have  been  very  severe  upon 
the  behaviour  of  us  men  at  divine  service,  I  hope 
you  will  not  be  so  apparently  partial  to  tiie  wo- 
men, as  to  let  them  go  wholly  unobserved.  If 
they  do  every  thing  that  is  possible  to  attract  our 
eyes,  are  we  more  culpable  than  they  for  looking 
at  tiiem?  I  happened  last  Sunday  to  be  shut  into  a 
pew,  which  was  full  of  young  ladies  in  the  bloom 
of  youth  and  beauty.  When  the  service  began  1 
had  not  room  to  kneel  at  the  confession ;  but  as  1 
stood  kept  my  eyes  from  wandering  as  well  as  I  was 
able,  till  one  of  the  young  ladies,  who  is  a  peeper, 
resolved  to  bring  down  my  looks,  and  fix  my  de- 
votion on  herseli.  You  are  to  know,  sir,  that  a 
peeper  works  with  her  hands,  eyes,  and  fan;  one  of 
which  is  continually  in  motion,  while  she  thinks 
she  is  not  actually  me  admiration  of  some  ogler 
or  starer  in  the  congregation.  As  I  stood  utter- 
ly at  a  loss  how  to  behave  myself,  surrounded  as 
1  was,  this  peeper  so  placed  herself  as  to  be  kneel- 
ing just  before  me.  She  displayed  the  most  beau- 
timi  bosom  imaginable,  which  heaved  and  fell 
with  some  fervour,  while  a  delicate  well-shaped 
arm  held  a  fan  over  her  face.  It  was  not  in  na- 
ture to  command  one's  eyes  from  this  object.    V 
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could  not  avoid  taking  notice  also  of  her  fan, 
which  had  on  it  various  figures;  very  improper 
to  behold  on  that  occasion.  There  lay  m  the 
body  of  the  piece  a  Venus,  under  a  purple  canopy, 
furled  with  curious  wreaths  of  drapery,  half  nak- 
ed, attended  with  a  train  of  Cupids,  who  were 
busied  in  fanning  her  as  she  slept.  Behind  her 
was  drawn  a  satyr  peeping  over  the  silken  fence, 
and  threatening  to  oreak  through  it.  1  frequent- 
ly offered  to  turn  my  sight  another  way,  but  was 
still  detained  by  the  fascination  of  the  peeper's 
eyes,  who  had  long  practised  a  skill  in  them  to 
recall  the  parting  glances  of  her  beholders.  You 
see  my  complaint,  and  hope  you  will  take  these 
mischievous  people,  the  peepers,  into  your  consi- 
deration. I  doubt  not  but  you  will  think  a  peeper 
as  much  more  pernicious  than  a  starer,  as  an  am- 
buscade is  more  to  be  feared  than  an  open  assault. 

1  am.  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  servant.' 

This  peeper  using  both  fan  and  eyes,  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  Pict,  and  proceed  accordingly. 

*  King  Latinus  to  the  Spectator,  greeting. 

*  Though  some  may  think  we  descend  from 
our  imperial  dignity  in  holding  correspondence 
with  a  private  literato;  yet,  as  we  have  great 
respect  to  all  good  intentions  for  our  service,  we 
do  not  esteem  it  beneath  us  to  return  you  our 
royal  thanks  for  what  you  published  in  our  behalf, 
while  under  confinement  m  the  enchanted  castle 
of  the  Savoy,  and  for  your  mention  of  a  subsidy 

for  a  prince  in  misfortune.    This  your  timely 
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zeal  has  inclined  the  hearts  of  divers  to  be  aiding 
unto  UB,  if  we  could  propose  the  means.  We  have 
taken  their  cood  will  into  consideration,  and 
have  contrived  a  method  which  will  be  easy  to 
those  who  shdl  give  the  aid,  and  not  unaccepta- 
ble to  us  who  receive  it.  A  concert  of  music 
shall  be  prepared  at  Haberdasher's-hall  for  Wed- 
nesday trie  second  day  of  May,  and  we  will  hon- 
our the  said  entertainment  with  our  own  pre- 
sence, where  each  person  shall  be  assessed  but  at 
two  shillings  and  six-pence.  What  we  expect 
from  you  is^  that  you  publish  these  our  royal  in- 
tentions, with  injunction  that  they  be  read  at  all 
tea-tables  within  the  cities  of  London  and  West- 
minster, and  so  we  bid  you  heartily  farewell. 

* Latintjs,  King oftktFolsciansJ^ 
'  Giving  at  our  court  in  Vmegar-yard,  story 
the  third  from  the  earth,  April  28,  1711.' 

STESI.E.  R. 
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Strenua  no8  exercet  inertia.     Hob. 

Laborious  idleness  our  powei^  employ. 

The  following  letter  being  the  first  that  I  have 
received  from  me  learned  university  of  Cam- 
brid^,  I  could  not  but  do  myself  the  honour  of 
publishing  it  It  eives  an  account  of  a  new  sect 
of  philosophers  wnich  has  arose  in  that  famous 
residence  of  learning;  and  is,  perhaps,  the  only 
sect  this  age  is  likely  to  produce^ 

*SeeN(K22. 
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*  MR.  SPECTATOR,         Cambridge^  Jipril  26. 

^  Believing  you  to  be  a  universal  encourager 
of  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  and  glad  of  any  infor- 
mation from  the  learned  world,  I  thought  an  ac- 
count of  a  sect  of  philosophers  very  freauent 
among  us,  but  not  taken  notice  of,  as  far  as  1  can 
remember,  by  any  writers  either  ancient  or 
modern,  would  not  be  unacceptable  to  you.  The 
philosophers  of  this  sect  are,  in  the  language  of 
our  university,  called  Loungers.  ..  I  am  of  opin- 
ion, that  as  in  many  other  things,  so  likewise  in 
this,  the  ancients  have  been  defective;  viz.  in 
mentioning^  no  philosophers  of  this  sort.  Some 
indeed  willaflSrm  that  they  are  a  kind  of  Peripa- 
tetics, because  we  see  them  continually  walkmg 
about.  But  I  would  have  these  gentlemen  con- 
sider, that  though  the  ancient  Peripatetics  walked 
much,  yet  they  wrote  much  also  (witness,  to  the 
sorrow  of  this  sect,  Aristotle  and  others:) where- 
as it  is  notorious  that  most  of  our  professors  never 
lay  out  a  farthing  either  in  pen,  ink,  or  paper. 
Others  are  for  deriving  them  from  Diogenes,  be- 
cause several  of  the  leading  men  of  the  sect  have  a 
great  deal  of  the  cynical  humour  in  them,  and  de- 
light much  in  sunshine.  But  then  again,  Diogenes 
was  content  to  have  his  constant  habitation  in  a  nar- 
row tub,  whilst  our  philosophers  are  so  far  from 
being  of  his  opinion,  that  it  is  death  to  them  to  be 
confined  within  the  limits  of  a  good  handsome 
convenient  chamber  but  for  half  an  hour.  Others 
there  are,  who  from  the  clearness  of  their  heads 
deduce  the  pedigree  of  Loungers^  from  that  great 
man  (I  think  it  was  either  Plato  or  Socrates,]  who, 
after  all  his  stCidy  and  learning,  professed,  that 
all  be  then  knew,  was,  that  he  knew  nothing. 
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You  easily  see  tliis  is  but  a  shallow  argument, 
and  may  oe  soon  confuted. 

*  I  have  with  great  pains  and  industry  made  my 
observations,  from  time  to  time,  upon  these  sages; 
and  having  now  all  materials  ready,  am  compiling 
a  treatise,  wherein  I  shall  set  forth  the  rise  ana 
progress  of  this  famous  sect,  together  with  their 
maxims,  austerities,  manner  of  aving,  &c.  Hav- 
ing prevailed  with  a  friend,  who  design s^  shortly 
to  publish  a  new  edition  of  Diogenes  Laertius,  tp 
add  this  treatise  of  mine  by  way  of  supplement, 
I  shall  now,  to  let  the  world  see  what  may  be 
expected  from  me  (first  begging  Mr.  Specta- 
ior^s  leave  that  the  world  may  see  it,)  briefly 
touch  upon  some  of  my  chief  observations,  and 
then  suDScribe  myself  your  humble  servant     In 
the  first  place,  I  shall  give  you  two  or  three  of 
their  maxims:  The  fundamental  one,  upon  which 
their  whole  system  is  built,  is  this,  viz.  That 
time  being  an  implacable  enemy  to,  and  destroyer 
of  all  things,  ought  to  be  paid  in  his  own  coin, 
and  be  destroyeaand  murdered  without  mercy, 
by  all  the  ways  that  can  be  invented.     Another 
favourite  saying  of  theirs  is.  That  business  was 
only  designed  lor  knaves,  and  study  for  block- 
heads.   A  third  seems  to  be  a  ludicrous  one,  but 
has  a  great  effect  upon  their  lives:  and  is  this. 
That  the  devil  is  at  nome.  Now  for  their  manner 
of  living;  and  here  I  have  a  large  field  to  expa- 
tiate In;  but  I  shall  reserve  particulars  for  my  in- 
tended discourse,  and  now  only  mention  one  or 
two  of  their  principal  exercises.     The  elder  pro- 
ficients employ  themselves  in  inspecting  mores 
hominum  multorum,  in  getting  acquainted  with 
all  the  signs  and  windows  m  the  town.  Some  ar^ 
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arrived  to  so  great  knowledge,  that  they  can  tell 
every  time  any  butcher  kills  a  calf,  every  time  an 
old  woman's  cat  is  in  the  straw,  and  a  thousand 
other  matters  as  important.  One  ancient  philo- 
sopher contemplates  two  or  three  hour^  every 
day  over  a  sun-dial,  and  is  true  to  the  dial, 

-As  the  dial  to  the  sun. 


Although  it  he  not  shone  upon. 

Our  young  students  are  content  to  carry  their 
speculations  as  yet  no  further  than  bowling- 
greens,  billiard  tables,  and  such  like  places.  This 
may  serve  for  a  sketch  of  my  design;  in  which  I 
hope  1  shall  have  your  encouragement. 

*  I  am,  sir,  yours. ' 

1  must  be  so  just  as  to  observe,  1  have  formerly 
seen  of  this  sect  at  our  other  university;  though 
not  distinguished  by  the  appellation  which  tne 
learned  historian,  mycorrespondent,  reports  they 
bear  at  Cambridge.  They  were  ever  looked  upon 
as  a  people  that  impaired  themselves  more  by 
their  strict  application  to  the  rules  of  their  order, 
than  any  other  students  whatever.  Others  sel- 
dom hurt  themselves  any  further  than  to  gain 
weak  eyes  and  sometimes  head-aches;  but  these 
philosophers  are  seized  all  over  with  a  general 
inability,  indolence,  and  weariness,  and  a  certain 
impatience  of  the  place  they  arg  in,  with  a 
heaviness  in  removing  to  another. 

The  Loungers  are  satisfied  with  being  mere- 
ly part  of  the  number  of  mankind,  without  dis- 
tinguishing themselves  from  among  them.  They 
may  he  said  rather  to  suffer  their  time  to  pass. 
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than  to  spend  it  without  regard  to  the  past,  or 
prospect  of  the  future.  All  they  know  of  life  is 
only  the  present  instant,  and  do  not  taste  even 
that.  When  one  of  this  order  happens  to  be  a 
man  of  fortune,  the  expense  of  his  time  is  trans- 
ferred to  his  coach  and  his  horses,  and  his  life  is 
to  be  measured  by  their  motion,  not  his  own  en- 
joyment or  suffenngs.  The  chief  entertainment 
one  of  these  philosophers  can  possibly  propose 
to  himself,  is  to  get  a  relish  of  dress.  This,  me- 
thinks,  might  diversify  the  person  he  is  weary 
of  (his  own  dear  self)  to  himself.  1  have  known 
these  two  amusements  make  one  of  these  philo- 
sophers make  a  tolerable  figure  in  the  world; 
with  variety  of  dresses  in  public  assemblies  in 
town,  and  quick  motion  of  his  horses  out  of  it, 
now  to  Bath,  now  to  Tunbridge,  then  to  New- 
market, and  then  to  London,  he  has  in  process 
of  time  brought  it  to  pass  that  his  coach  and  his 
horses  have  been  mentioned  in  all  those  places. 
When  the  Loungers  leave  an  academic  liie,  and 
instead  of  this  more  elegant  way  of  appearing  in 
the  polite  world,  retire  to  the  seats  ot  their  an- 
cestors, they  usually  join  a  pack  of  dogs,  and 
employ  their  days  in  defenaing  their  poultry 
from  foxes.  I  do  not  know  any  other  method 
that  any  of  this  order  has  ever  taken  to  make  a 
noise  in  the  world;  but  I  shall  inquire  into  such 
about  this  town  as  have  arrived  at  the  dignity  of 
being  Loungers  by  the  force  of  natural  parts, 
without  having  ever  seen  a  university;  and  send 
my  correspondent,  for  the  embellishment  of  his 
book,  the  names  and  history  of  those  who  pass 
their  lives  without  any  incidents  at  all,  and  now 
they  shift   coffee-houses  and    chocolate-housea 
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from  hour  to  hour,  to  get  over  the  insupportable 
labour  of  doing  nothing. 

STEELE.  K. 


•<i-9©0-€>- 
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Inius  et  injeeore  aegro 

Nascu/rdur  domtm,—'^       Febs.  Sat  v.  129. 

Our  passions  play  the  tyrant  in  our  breasts. 

Most  of  the  trades,  professions,  and  ways  of 
living  among  mankind,  take  their  original  either 
from  the  love  of  pleasure,  or  the  fear  of  want 
The  former,  when  it  becomes  too  violent,  dege 
nerates  into  Luxury y  and  the  latter  into  •Avarice, 
As  these  two  principles  of  action  draw  different 
ways>  Persius  has  given  us  a  very  humorous  ac- 
count of  a  young  fellow,  who  was  roused  out  of 
his  bed,  in  order  to  be  sent  upon  a  long  voyage 
by  Avarice,  and  afterwards  over-persuaded  and 
kept  at  home  by  Luxury.  I  shall  set  down  af 
length  the  pleadings  of  these  two  imaginary  per- 
sons as  they  are  in  the  original,  with  Mr.  Dry 
den's  translation  of  them. 

Mane,  piger,  sfertis:  8u  ge,  inquit  Avaritiag  ^a 
Surge.    Negaa,    Instat,  stu^e,  inquit   Non  queo,  Suage, 
Et  quid  agam?  Mogitas?  tSiperdas  advehe  Panto, 
Casioreum,  stuppaa,  habenum,  thus,  lubrica  Coa, 
Talk  recena  primua  pipfir  e  sitienie  camth, 
Verte  aUquii;  jura,   Sed  Jupiter  audiet,  Eheu! 
Baro,  regustatum  disito  ierebrare  aalinum 
Qmientus  perages^  m  vtvere  cum  Joot  tendia. 
Jam  pueria  pe&m  «tiecindu8  et  HemipKorum  apttttt 
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» 
Oapis  ad  navem.   Nil  ohstat  qutn  trabt  vastd 
J9Sgeum  rapica,  nisi  sokrs  Luxuria  ant^ 
Seauctum  mmeaif  qud  deinde  insane  ruts?  Quo? 
Quid  tihi  vis?  CaKao  sedpeetore  mascula  bilis 
Tntumuif,  quam  non  exHnxerit  uma  dcutsB? 
TurC  mart  transiKas?   Tihi  torta  camnabefuUo 
Coena  sit  in  transtro?    Feientaniimque  rubellum 
ExhaJet  vapidsB  besum  pise  sessiUs  ohbaS 
Quidpetis?    Ut  nummt,  quos  hie  quincunce  modesto 
Nutrieras,  pergant  amdos  sudare  aeunces? 
Indulge  genio:  earpamus  dulcia;  nostrum  est 
Quod  vivis;  cinis,  et  numes,  et  fahula  fies, 
Vive  memor  ktM.-  fiigii  hora.    Hoc  quod  hqiior^  inde  es$ 
En  quid  agis?  DupUd  in  diversum  scinderis  homo. 
Hunccine,  an  hune  sequeris?  Sat.  v.  131. 

Whether  alone,  or  in  thy  harlot's  lap. 
When  thou  would'st  take  a  lazy  morning^s  nap; 
Up,  up,  says  Avarice;  thou  snoi-'st  ag^n, 
Stretcnest  thy  limbs,  and  yawn'st,  but  all  in  vain. 
The  nigged  tjTant  no  denial  takes: 
At  his  command  th'  unwilling  sluggard  wakes. 
What  must  I  do?  he  cries;  What?  says  his  lord: 
Why  rise,  make  ready,  and  go  straight  aboard: 
With  fish,  from  Euxine  seas,  thy  vessels  freight; 
Wax,  castor,  Coan  wines,  the  precious  weight 
Of  pepper,  and  Sabean  incense,  take 
With  my  own  hands,  from  the  tir'd  camel's  back. 
And  with  post-haste  thy  running  markets  make. 
Be  sure  to  turn  the  penny;  lie  and  swear, 
'Tis  wholesome  sin;  but  Jove,  thou  say's^  will  hear. 
Swear,  fool,  or  starve,  for  the  dilemma's  even; 
A  tradesman  thou!  and  hope  to  go  heaven? 

Resolv'd  for  sea,  the  slaves  thy  baggage  pack, 
Kach  saddled  with  his  burden  on  his  back. 
Nothing  retards  thy  voyage  now,  but  he. 
That  soft  voluptuous  prince,  call'd  Luxury; 
And  he  may  ask  tliis  civil  question:  Friend, 
Wliat  dost  thou  make  a  ship-board?  To  what  end? 
Art  thou  of  Bethlehem's  noble  college  fi*ee? 
Stark,  staring  mad,  tliat  thou  would'st  tempt  the  8ea\ 
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Cubb'd  in  a  cabin,  on  a  mattress  laid. 

On  a  brown  George,  with  lousy  swabbers  fed; 

Dead  wine  that  stinks  of  the  Borachio^  sap 

From  a  foul  jack,  or  greasy  maple  cup? 

Say,  would'st  thou  bear  all  this,  to  raise  thy  store. 

From  six  i'  th'  hundred  to  six  hundred  more? 

Indulge,  and  to  thy  genius  freely  g^ve; 

For  not  to  live  at  ease,  is  not  to  live^ 

Death  stalks  behind  thee,  and  each  fi^g  hour 

Does  some  loose  remnant  of  thy  life  devour. 

Live,  whilst  thou  hv'st;  for  deadi  will  make  us  all 

A  name,  a  nothing,  but  an  old  wife's  tale. 

Speak,  wilt  thou  Avarice  or  Pleasure  choose 

To  be  thy  lord?  take  one,  and  one  refuse. 

When  a  government  flourishes  in  conquests, 
and  is  secure  from  foreign  attacks,  it  naturally 
falls  into  all  the  pleaures  of  luxury;  and  as  these 
pleasures  are  very  expensive,  they  put  those  who 
are  addicted  to  them  upon  raising  iresh  supplies 
of  money,  by  all  the  methods  of  rapaciousness 
and  corruption;  so  that  avarice  and  luxury  very 
often  become  one  complicated  principle  of  ac- 
tion, in  those  whose  hearts  are  wholly  set  upon 
ease,  magnificence,  an4  pleasure.  The  most  ele- 
gant and  correct  of  all  the  Latin  Historians*  ob- 
serves, that  in  his  time,  when  the  most  formida- 
ble states  in  the  world  were  subdued  by  the  Ro- 
mans, the  republic  sunk  into  those  two  vices  of 
a  quite  different  nature,  luxury  and  avarice;  and 
accordingly  describes  Catiline  as  one  who  covet- 
ed the  wealth  of  other  men,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  squandered  away  his  own.  This  observation 
on  the  commonwealth,  when  it  was  in  its  height 
of  power  and  riches,  holds  good  of  all  govern- 

•Sallust 
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ments  that  are  settled  in  a  state  of  ease  and  pros- 
perity. At  such  times  men  naturally  endeavour 
to  outshine  one  another  in  pomp  and  splendour, 
and  having  no  fears  to  alarm  them  from  abroad, 
indulge  themselves  in  the  enjoyment  ot  all  the 
pleasures  they  can  get  into  their  possession: 
which  naturally  produces  avarice,  and  an  immo- 
derate pursuit  after  wealth  and  riches. 

As  I  was  humourinjg  myself  in  the  speculation 
of  these  two  great  prmciples  of  action,  1  could 
not  forbear  throwing  my  thoughts  into  a  little 
kind  of  allegory  or  faole^  with  which  I  shall  here 
present  my  reader. 

There  were  two  very  powerful  tyrants  engag- 
ed in  a  perpetual  war  against  each  other;  the 
name  of  the  first  was  Luxury,  and  of  the  second 
Avarice.  The  aim  of  each  of  them  was  no  less 
than  universal  monarchy  over  the  hearts  of 
mankind.  Luxury  had  many  generals  under 
him,  who  did  him  great  service,  as  Pleasure, 
Mirth,  Pomp,  and  Fashion.  Avarice  was  like- 
wise very  strong  in  his  oflScers,  being  faithfully 
served  bv  Hunger,  Industry,  Care,  and  Watch- 
fulness: ne  had  likewise  a  privy-counsellor  who 
was  always  at  his  elbow  and  whispering  something 
or  other  m  his  ear;  the  name  of  this  privy-coun- 
sellor was  Poverty.  As  Avarice  conducted  him- 
self by  the  counsels  of  Poverty,  his  antagonist 
was  entirely  guided  by  the  dictates  and  advice 
of  Plenty,  who  was  his  first  counsellor  and  minis- 
ter of  state,  that  concerted  all  his  measures  for 
him,  and  never  departed  out  of  his  sight  While 
these  two  great  rivals  were  thus  contending  for 
empire,  their  conq[uests  were  very  various. — 
L^ixury  got  possession  of  one  heart,  and  Avarice 
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of  another.  The  father  of  a  family  would  often 
range  himself  under  the  banners  ot  Avarice,  and 
the  son  under  those  of  Luxury.  The  wife  and 
the  husband  would  often  declare  themselves  on 
the  two  different  parties:  nay,  the  same  person 
would  very  often  side  with  one  in  his  youth,  and 
revolt  to  tne  other  in  his  old  age.  Indeed  the 
wise  men  of  the  world  stood  neuter;  but  alas! 
their  numbers  were  not  considerable.  At  length, 
when  these  two  potentates  had  wearied  them- 
selves with  waging  war  upon  one  another,  they 
agreed  upon  an  interview,  at  which  none  of  their 
counsellors  were  to  be  present  It  is  said,  that 
Luxury  besan  the  parley,  and  after  having  re- 
presented tne  endless  state  of  war  in  which  ihey 
were  engaged,  told  his  eaemy,  with  a  frankness 
of  heart  which  is  natural  to  him,  that  he  believed 
they  two  should  be  very  good  friends,  were  it 
not  for  the  instigations  of  Poverty,  that  perni- 
cious counsellor,  whd  made  an  ill  use  of  his  ear, 
and  filled  him  with  groundless  apprehensions  and 
prejudices.  To  this  Avarice  replied,  that  he  look- 
ed upon  Plenty,  (the  first  minister  of  his  antago- 
nist, to  be  a  much  more  destructive  counsellor 
than  Poverty,  for  that  he  was  perpetually  sug- 
gesting pleasures,  banishing  all  the  necessary  cau- 
tions against  want,  and  consequently  undermin- 
ing those  principles  on  which  the  government  of 
Avarice  was  founded.  At  last,  m  order  to  an 
accommodation,  they  agreed  upon  this  prelimi- 
nary: that  each  of  them  should  immediately  dis- 
miss his  privy-counsellor.  When  things  were 
thus  far  adjusted  towards  a  peace,  all  otner  dif- 
ferences were  soon  accommodated,  insomuch  that 
for  the  future  they  resolved  to  live  as  good 
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friends  and  confederates,  and  to  share  between 
them  whatever  conquests  were  made  on  either 
side.  For  this  reason  we  now  find  Luxury  and 
Avarice  taking  possession  of  the  same  hearty  and 
dividing  the  same  person  between  them.  To 
which  I  shall  only  add,  that  since  the  discarding 
of  the  counsellors  above  mentioned,  Avarictt 
supplies  Luxury  in  the  room  of  Plenty,  as  Lux 
ury  prompts  Avarice  in  the  place  of  toverty. 
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TO 


THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLB 


CHARLES  LORD  HALIFAX. 


MY  LORD, 

Similitude  of  manners  and  studies  13  usuaUy 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  strongest  motives  to  af- 
fection and  esteem;  bat  the  passionate  veneratiog 
I  have  for  your  lordship,  I  thinJk,  flows  from  an 
admiration  of  qualities  in  you,  of  which,  in  the 
whole  course  of  these  papers,  I  have  acknow- 
ledged myself  incapable.  While  1  busy  m3r^pif 
as  a  stranger  upon  earthy  and  can  pretend  to  no  < 
other  than  being  a  looker-on,  you  are  conspicuous 
in  the  busy  and  polite  world,  both  in  the  world 
of  men  and  that  of  letters:  while  I  am  silent  and 
unobserved  in  public  meetings,  you  are  admired 
by  all  that  approach  you,  as  the  life  and  genius 
of  the  conversation.  What  a  happy  conjunction 
of  different  talents  meets  in  him  wnose  whole  dis- 
course is  at  once  animated  by  the  strength  and 
force  of  reason,  and  adorned  with  all  the  graces 
and  embellishments  of  wit?  When  learning  irra- 
diates common  life,  it  is  then  in  its  highest  use 
and  perfection;  and  it  is  to  such  as  your  lordship, 
that  the  sciences  owe  the  esteem  which  they  have 
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with  the  active  part  of  mankind.  Knowledge  of 
books  in  recluse  men,  is  like  that  sort  of  lantern 
which  hides  him  who  carries  it,  and  serves  onl^ 
to  pass  through  secret  and  gloomy  paths  of  his 
"  own;  but  in  the  possession  of  a  man  of  business, 
it  is  as  a  torch  in  the  hand  of  one  who  is  willing 
and  able  to  show  those  who  are  bewildered,  the 
way  which  leads  to  their  prosperity  and  welfare. 
A  generous  concern  for  your  country,  and  a  pas- 
sion for  every  thing  which  is  truly  great  and  no- 
ble, are  what  actuate  all  your  life  and  actions; 
and  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me  that  I  have  an 
ambition  this  book  may  be  placed  in  the  library 
of  so  good  a  judge  of  what  is  valuable;  in  that 
library  where  the  choice  is  such,  that  it  will  not 
be  a  disparagement  to  be  the  meanest  author  in 
it.  Forgive  me,  my  lord,  for  taking  this  occasion 
of  telling  all  the  world  how  ardently  I  love  and 
honour  you;  and  that  I  am,  with  the  utmost  gra- 
titude for  all  your  favours, 

MY  LORD, 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged, 
Most  obedient,  and 
Most  humble  servant, 

THE  SPECTATOR. 
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Happy  in  their  mistake. 

The  Americans  believe  that  all  creatures  have 
souls,  not  only  men  and  women,  but  brutes,  vege- 
tables, nay,  even  the  most  inanimate  things,  as 
stocks  and  stones.  They  believe  the  same  of  all  the 
works  of  art,  as  of  knives,  boats,  looking-glasses: 
and  that  as  any  of  these  things  perish,  their  souls 
go  into  another  world  which  is  inhabited  by  the 
ghosts  of  men  and  women.  For  this  reason  they 
Sways  place  by  the  corpse  of  their  dead  friend  a 
bow  and  arrows,  that  he  may  make  use  of  the 
souls  of  them  in  the  other  world,  as  he  did  of 
their  wooden  bodies  in  this.  How  absurd  soever 
such  an  opinion  as  this  may  appear,  our  Euro- 
pean philosophers  have  mamtained  several  no- 
tions altogether  as  improbable.  Some  of  Plato^s 
followers,  in  particular,  when  they  talk  of  the 
world  of  ideas,  entertain  us  with  substances  and 
beings  no  less  extravagant  and  chimerical.  Many 
Aristotelians  have  likewise  spoken  as  unintelli- 
gibly of  their  substantial  forms.  I  shall  on^ly  in- 
stance Albertus  Magnus,  who,  in  his  dissertation 
upon  the  loadstone,  observing  that  fire  will  de- 
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stroy  its  magnetic  virtues,  tells  us  that  he  took 
particular  notice  of  one  as  it  lay  glowing  amidst 
a  heap  of  burning  coals,  and  that  lie  perceived  a 
certain  blue  vapour  to  arise  from  it,  which  he  be- 
lieved might  be  the  substantial  form,  that  is,  in 
our  West  Indian  phrase,  the  soul  of  the  loadstone. 

There  is  a  tradition  among  the  Americans, 
that  one  of  their  countrymen  descended  in  a  vi- 
sion to  the  great  repository  of  souls,  or,  as  we 
call  it  here,  to  the  other  world;  and  that  upon 
his  return  he  gave  his  friends  a  distinct  account 
of  every  thing  he  saw  among  those  regions  of 
the  deaa.  ATriend  of  mine,  whom  I  have  for- 
merly mentioned,  prevailed  upon  one  of  the  in- 
terpreters of  the  Indian  Kings,  (see  No.  50)  to 
inquire  of  them,  if  possible,  what  tradition  they 
have  among  them  of  this  matter;  which,  as  well 
as  he  could  learn  by  those  many  questions  which 
he  asked  them  at  several  times,  was  in  substance 
as  follows: 

The  visionary,  whose  name  was  Marraton,  af- 
ter having  travelled  for  a  long  space  under  a  hol- 
low mountain,  arrived  at  length  on  the  confines 
of  this  world  of  spirits,  but  could  not  enter  it  by 
reason  of  a  thick  forest  made  up  of  bushes,  bram- 
bles, and  pointed  thorns,  so  perplexed  and  inter- 
woven with  one  another,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  find  a  passage  through  it.  Whilst  ne  was 
looking  about  for  some  track  or  pathway  that 
might  DC  worn  in  any  part  of  it,  he  saw  a  huge 
lion  couched  under  the  side  of  it,  who  kept  his 
eye  upon  him  in  the  same  posture  as  when  he 
watches  for  his  prey.  The  Indian  immediately 
started  back,  whilst  the  lion  rose  with  a  spring, 
and  leaped  towards  him.  Being  wholly  destitute 
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of  all  other  weapons,  he  stooped  down  to  take 
up  a  huge  stone  in  his  hand;  out  to  his  infinite 
surprise  grasped  nothing,  and  found  the  supposed 
stone  to  be  only  the  apparition  of  one.  If  he  was 
disappointed  on  this  side,  he  was  as  much  pleased 
on  tne  other,  when  he  found  the  lion,  which  had 
seized  on  his  left  shoulder,  had  no  power  to  hurt 
him,  and  was  only  the  ghost  of  that  ravenous 
creature  which  it  appeared  to  be.  He  no  sooner 
got  rid  of  his  impotent  enemy,  but  he  marched 
up  to  the  wood,  and  after  having  surveyed  it  for 
some  time,  endeavoured  to  press  into  one  part  of 
it  that  was  a  little  thinner  than  the  rest;  when 
again,  to  his  great  surprise,  he  found  the  bushes 
made  no  resistance,  but  that  he  walked  through 
briars  and  brambles  with  the  same  ease  as  through 
the  open  air;  and,  in  short,  that  the  whole  wood 
was  nothing  else  but  a  wood  of  shades.  He  im- 
mediately concluded,  that  this  huge  thicket  of 
thorns  and  brakes  was  designed  as  a  Kind  of  fence 
or  quick-set  hedge  to  the  ghosts  it  enclosed;  and 
that  probably  their  soft  substances  might  be  torn 
by  these  subtle  points  and  prickles,  which  were 
too  weak  to  maKe  any  impression  on  flesh  and 
blood.  With  this  thought  he  resolved  to  travel 
through  this  intricate  wood;  when  by  degrees  he 
felt  a  gale  of  perfumes  breathing  upon  him,  that 
grew  stronger  and  sweeter  in  proportion  as  he 
advanced.  He  had  not  proceeded  much  farther, 
when  he  observed  the  tnorns  and  briars  to  end, 
and  give  place  to  a  thousand  beautiful  green  trees 
covered  with  blossoms  of  the  finest  scents  and 
colours,  that  formed  a  wilderness  of  sweets,  and 
were  a  kind  of  lining  to  those  rugged  scenes  which 
he  had  before  passed  through.     As  he  was  com 
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i»g  out  of  this  delightful  jpart  of  iik&  woo(}y  and 
entering  upon  the  plains  it  enclosed,  he  saw  se-^ 
veral  horsemen  rushing  by  him,  and  a  little  while 
after  heard  the  cry  ota  p^ok  of  dogs.  He  had 
not  listened  long  before  he  saw  the  app>arition  of 
a  milk-white  steed,  with  a  young  man  upon  the 
back  of  it,  advancing  upon  full  stretch  aft^r  ^e 
souls  of  about  a  hundrea  beagle  that  were  hunt^ 
ing  down  the  ghost  of  a  hare,  which  ran  away 
before  them  with  an  unspeakable  swiftness.  A.s 
the  man  on  the  milk-whitq  steed  Q^me  by  him. 
he  looked  upon  him  vory  attentively,  and  found 
him  to  be  the  young  prince  Nioharagua,  who  died 
about  half  a  year  oefore,  and  by  reason  of  his 
great  virtues,  was  at  that  time  lamented  over  all 
the  western  parts  of  America. 

He  had  no  sooner  got  out  of  the  wood,  but  he 
was  entertained  with  such  a  landscape  of  flowery 
plains,  green  meadows.,  running  streams,  sunny 
nills  ana  shady  vales,  as  were  not  to  be  represent- 
ed by  his  own  expressions,  nor,  as  he  said,  by  the 
conceptions  of  others.  This  happy  region  was 
peopled  with  innumerable  swarms  of  spirits,  who 
applied  themselves  to  exercises  and  diversions 
according  as  their  fancies  led  them.  Some  of 
them  were  tossing  the  figure  of  a  quoit;  others 
were  pitching  the  shadow  of  a  bar;  others  were 
breakmg  the  apparition  of  a  horse;  and  multitudes 
employmg  themselves  upon  ingenious  handicrafts 
witn  the  souls  of  departed  utensils,  for  that  is 
the  name  which  in  the  Indian  language  they  give 
their  tools  when  they  are  burnt  or  broken.  As 
he  travelled  through  this  delightful  scene,  he  was 
very  often  tempted  to  pluck  tne  flowers  that  rose 
every  where  aoout  him  in  the  greatest  variety 
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and  profusion,  having  never  seen  several  of  them 
in  his  own  country:  but  he  quickly  found  that 
though  they  were  objects  of  his  sight,  they  were 
not  liable  to  his  touch.  He  at  length  came  to 
the  side  of  a  great  river,  and  being  a  good  fisher- 
man himself,  stood  upon  the  banks  of  it  some 
time  to  look  upon  an  angler  that  had  taken  a  great 
many  shapes  of  fishes,  which  lay  flouncing  up 
and  down  by  him. 

1  should  have  told  my  reader,  that  this  Indian 
had  been  formerly  married  to  one  of  the  greatest 
beauties  of  his  country,  by  whom  he  had  several 
children.  This  couple  were  so  famous  for  their 
love  and  constancy  to  one  another,  that  the  In- 
dians to  this  day,  when  they  give  a  married  man 
joy  of  his  wife,  wish  that  they  may  live  together 
like  Marraton  and  Yaratilda.  Marraton  had  not 
stood  long  by  the  fisherman,  when  he  saw  the 
shadow  of  his  beloved  Yaratilda,  who  had  for 
some  time  fixed  her  eyes  upon  him,  before  he 
discovered  her.  Her  arms  were  stretched  out 
towards  him;  floods  of  tears  ran  down  her  eyes; 
her  looks,  her  hands,  her  voice  called  him  over 
to  her;  and  at  the  same  time  seemed  to  tell  him 
that  the  river  was  impassable.  Who  can  describe 
the  passion  made  up  of  joy,  sorrow,  love,  desire, 
astonishment,  that  rose  in  the  Indian  upon  the 
sight  of  his  dear  Yaratilda?  He  could  express  it 
by  nothing  but  his  tears,  which  ran  like  a  river 
down  his  cheeks  as  he  looked  upon  her.  He  had 
not  stood  in  this  posture  long  before  he  plunged 
into  the  stream  that  lay  before  him;  and  finding 
it  to  be  nothing  but  the  phantom  of  a  river,  stalk- 
ed on  the  bottom  of  it  till  he  arose  on  the  other 
side.     At  his  approach  Yaratilda  flew  into  his 
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arms,  whilst  Marraton  wkhed  hiioaelf  disencum- 
bered of  that  body  which  kept  her  &om  his  em*- 
ha^aces. 

After  many  questions  and  endearments  on  both 
sides,  she  conducted  him  to  a  bower  which  she 
bad  dressed  with  her  own  hands,  with  all  the  or- 
naments that  could  be  met  with  in  those  bloom- 
ing regions.  She  had  made  it  ^ay  beyond  ima^ 
gination,  and  was  every  day  adding  something 
new  to  it.  As  Marraton  stood  astonished  at  the 
unspeakable  beauty  of  her  habitation,  and  ravish- 
ed with  the  fragranev  that  eame  from  every  pjart 
of  it,  Yaratilda  tc^d  nim  that  she  was  preparing 
this  bower  for  bis  reception,  as.  weE  knowing 
that  his  piety  to  his  God,  and  his  faithful  dealing 
towards  men,  would  certainly  bring  him  to  that 
happy  place,  whenever  his  life  should  be  at  an 
end.  She  then  brought  two  of  her  childoren  to 
him,  who  died  some  years  before^  and  resided 
with  her  in  the  same  aelightfuil  bower;  advisinjz 
him  to  breed  up  those  omers  which  were  still 
with  him  in  suc>  a  manner,,  that  they  caight  here- 
after all  of  then   j^eet  together  in  this  happy  place. 

The  tradition  tells  us  further,  that  he  had  after- 
wards a  sight  of  those  di^nal  habitations  which 
are  the  portion  of  ill  men,  after  death ;  and  men- 
tions several  molten  seas  of  gold,  in  which  were 
plunged  the  souls  of  barbarous  Europeans,  who 
put  to  the  sword  so  many  thousands  of  poor  In- 
dians for  the  sake  of  that  precious  metal:  out  hav^ 
ing  already  touched  upon  the  chief  points  of  this 
tradition,  and  exceeded  the  measure  of  my  paper, 
I  shall  not  give  any  further  account  of  it. 

ADPISOir.  (X 
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Quempraestare  poiesst  rnuUer  gakata  fpudorem^ 
QusB  Jugit  d  sexu?-"^^       Juv.  Sat.  vi.  251. 

What  sense  of  shame  hi  woitian's  breast  can  Tie, 
Inur'd  to  arms,  and  her  own  sex  to  fly?      Drtdx^f. 

When  the  wife  of  Hector,  in  Homer's  Iliad, 
discourses  with  her  husband  about  the  battle  in 
which  he  was  going  to  engage,  the  hero,  desiring 
her  to  leave  that  matter  to  his  care,  bids  her  go 
to  her  maids,  and  mind  her  spinning:  by  which 
the  poet  intimates,  that  men  and  women  ought 
to  busy  themselves  in  Iheir.  proper  spheres,  and 
on  duoh  matters  only  as,  are  suitable  to  tlieir  re- 
spective sex. 

I  am  at  this  time  acauainted  with  a  young  gen- 
tleman, who  has  passea  a  great  part  of  his  Tile  in 
the  nursery,  and,  upon  occasion,  can  make  a  cau- 
dle or  a  sack-posset  better  than  any  man  in  En- 
gland. He  is  likewise  a  wonderful  critic  in  cam- 
brics and  muslins,  and  he  will  talkan  hour  together 
upon  a  sweet-meat.  He  entertains  his  mother 
every  night  with  observations  that  he  makes  both 
in  town  and  court:  as,  what  lady  dhows  the  nicest 
fancy  in  her  dress;  what  man  ojf  quality  wears  the 
fairest  wig;  who  has  the  finest  linen;  who  the 
prettiest  snuflF-box;  with  many  other  the  like  cu- 
rious remarks  that  may  be  made  in  good  com- 
pany. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  very  frequently  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  a  rural  Andromache,  who 
came  up  to  town  last  winter,  and  is  one  of  the 
greatest  fox-hunters  in  the  country.   She  talks  of 
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hounds  and  horses,  and  makes  nothing  of  leaping 
over  a  six-bar  gate.  If  a  man  tells  her  a  waggish 
story,  she  gives  him  a  push  with  her. hand  in  jest, 
and  calls  him  an  impudent  dog;  and  if  her  servant 
neglects  his  business,  threatens  to  kick  him  out  of 
the  house.  I  have  heard  her,  in  her  wrath,  call 
a  substantial  tradesman  a  lousy  cur;  and  remem- 
ber one  day,  when  she  could  not  think  of  the  name 
of  a  person,  she  described  him,  in  a  large  compa- 
ny of  men  and  ladies,  by  the  fellow  with  the 
broad  shoulders. 

If  those  speeches  and  actions,  which  in  their 
own  nature  are  indifferent,  appear  ridiculous 
when  they  proceed  from  a  wrong  sex,  the  faults 
and  imperfections  of  one  sex  transplanted  into 
another,  appear  black  and  monstrous.  As  for  the 
men,  I  shall  not  in  this  paper  any  further  concern 
myself  about  them;  but  asl  would  fain  contribute 
to  make  womankind,  which  is  the  most  beauti- 
ful part  of  the  creation,  entirely  amiable,  and 
wear  out  all  those  little  spots  ana  blemishes  that 
are  apt  to  rise  among  the  charms  which  nature 
has  poured  out  upon  them,  I  shall  dedicate  this 

Eaper  to  their  service.  The  spot  which  I  would 
ere  endeavour  to  clear  them  of,  is  that  party- 
rage  which  of  late  years  is  very  much  crept  into 
their  conversation.  This  is,  in  its  nature,  a  male 
vice,  and  made  up  of  many  angry  and  cruel  pas- 
sions that  are  altogether  repugnant  to  the  softness, 
the  modesty,  and  those  otner  endearing  qualities 
which  are  natural  to  the  fair  sex.  Women  were 
formed  to  temper  mankind,  and  sooth  them  into 
tenderness  and  compassion;  not  to  set  an  edge 
upon  their  minds,  and  blow  up  in  them  those 
passions  which  are  too  apt  to  rise  of  their  own  ac- 
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cord.  When  1  have  seen  a  pretty  mouth  utter- 
ing calumnies  and  invectives,  what  would  I  not 
have  given  to  have  stopt  it?  How  have  I  been 
troubled  to  see  some  of  the  finest  creatures  in  the 
world  grow  pale,  and  tremble  with  p^rty-rage? 
Camilla  is  one  of  the  greatest  beauties  in  tne  Bri- 
tish nation,  and  yet  values  herself  more  upon  be- 
ing the  virago  of  one  party,  than  upon  being  the 
toast  of  both.  The  dear  creature,  about  a  week 
ago,  encountered  the  fierce  and  beautiful  Penthe- 
silea  across  a  tea-table:  but,  in  the  height  of  her 
anger,  as  her  hand  chanced  to  shake  with  the 
earnestness  of  the  dispute,  she  scalded  her  fingers, 
and  spilt  a  dish  of  tea  upon  her  petticoat,  liad 
not  this  accident  broke  oflf  the  debate,  nobody 
knows  where  it  would  have  ended. 

There  is  one  consideration  which  I  would 
earnestly  recommend  to  all  my  female  readers, 
and  which,  1  hope,  will  have  some  weight  with 
them.  In  short,  it  is  this,  that  there  is  nothing 
so  bad  for  the  face  as  party-zeal.  It  gives  an  ill- 
natured  cast  to  the  eye,  and  a  disagreeable  sour- 
ness to  the  look;  besides,  that  it  makes  the  lines 
too  strong,  and  flushes  them  worse  than  brandy. 
I  have  seen  a  woman's  face  break  out  in  heats, 
as  she  has  been  talking  against  a  great  lord,  whom 
she  had  never  seen  in  her  life;  and  indeed  I  never 
knew  a  party-woman  that  kept  her  beauty  for  a 
twelvemonth.  I  would  therefore  advise  all  my 
female  readers,  as  they  value  their  complexions,  to 
let  alone  all  disputes  of  this  nature:  though  at  the 
same  time,  I  would  give  free  liberty  to  aTl  super- 
annuated motherly  partizans  to  be  as  violent  as 
they  please,  since  there  will  be  no  danger  of  either 
spoilmg  their  faces,  or  of  their  gaining  converts. 
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For  my  own  part,  I  think  a  man  makes  an  odious 
and  despicable  figure  that  is  violent  in  a  party; 
but  a  woman  is  too  sincere  to  mitigate  the  fury 
of  her  principles  with  temper  and  discretion,  and 
to  act  with  that  caution  and  reservedness  which 
are  requisite  in  our  sex.  When  this  unnatural 
zeal  gets  into  them,  it  throws  them  into  ten  thou- 
sand heats  and  extravagancies;  their  generous 
souls  set  no  bounds  to  thieir  love,  or  to  tneir  ha 
tred;  and  whether  a  whig  or  a  tory,  a  lap-dog  or 
a  gallant,  an  opera  or  a  puppet-show,  be  the  ob- 
ject of  it,  the  passion,  while  it  reigns,  engrosses 
the  whole  woman. 

1  remember,  when  Dr.  Titus  Gates*  was  in  all 
his  glory,  I  accompanied  my  friend  Will  Hon^- 
como  in  a  visit  to  a  lady  of  his  acquaintance.  We 
were  no  sooner  sat  down,  but  upon  casting  my 
eyes  about  the  room,  I  found  in  almost  every  cor- 
ner of  it  a  print  that  represented  the  doctor  in  all 
magnitudes  and  dimensions.  A  little  after,  as  the 
lady  was  discoursing  with  my  friend,  and  held 
her  snuff-box  in  her  hand,  wno  should  I  see  on 
the  lid  of  it  but  the  doctor!  It  was  not  long  after 
this,  when  she  had  occasion  for  her  handkerchief, 
which  upon  the  first  opening  discovered  among 
the  plaits  of  it  the  figure  of  the  doctor.  Upon, 
this  my  friend  Will,  who  loves  raillery,  told  ner 
that  if  he-  was  in  Mr.  Truelove^s  place  f for  that 
was  the  name  of  her  husband,)  he  should  oe  made 
as  uneasv  by  a  handkerchief  as  ever  Othello  was. 
*  I  am  afraid,'  said  she,  *  Mr.  Honevcomb,  you 
are  a  tory;  tell  me  Iruly,  are  you  a  friend  to  the 


*  Dr.  Sachererel  is  understood  to  be  the  person  really  al« 
bided  to. 
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doctor  or  not?'  Will,  instead  of  making  her  are- 
ply,  smiled  in  her  face,  (for  indeed  she  was  very 
pretty,)  and  told  her  that  one  of  her  patches  was 
dropping  off.  She  immediately  adjusted  it,  and 
lookmg  a  little  seriously,  '  Well,'  says  she,  *  I'll 
be  hanged  if  you  and  your  silent  friend  there  are 
not  agamst  the  doctor  in  your  hearts;  I  suspected 
as  much  by  his  saying  nothing.'  Upon  this  she 
took  her  mn  into  her  hand,  and  upon  the  open- 
ing of  it,  again  displayed  to  us  the  figure  of  the 
doctor,  who  was  placed  with  great  gravity  among 
the  sticks  of  it  In  a  word,  iftund  that  the  doctor 
had  taken  possession  of  her  thoughts,  her  discourse, 
and  most  of  her  furniture;  but  finding  myself 
pressed  too  close  by  her  question,  I  winked  upon 
my  friend  to  take  his  leave,  which  he  did  accord- 
ingly. 

ADDISON.  C. 
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Vi  pidurapoesis  erlt.       Hob.  Are.  Poet  v.  361. 
Poems  like  pictures  are. 

Nothing  is  so  much  admired,  and  so  little 
miderstood,  as  wit  No  author  that  I  know 
of  has  written  professedly  upon  it;  and  as  for 
those  who  make  any  mention  of  it,  they  only 
treat  on  the  subject  as  it  has  accidentally  fallen 
in  their  way,  and  that  too  in  little  short  reflec- 
tions, or  in  general  exclamatory  flourishes,  with- 
out entering  into  the  bottom  of  the  matter.  I 
hope,  therefore,  I  shall  perform  an  acceptable 
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work  to  my  countrymen,  if  I  treat  at  large  upon 
this  subject;  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  do  in  a 
manner  suitable  to  it,  that  J  may  not  incur  the 
censure  which  a  famous  critic  bestows  upon  one 
who  had  written  a  treatise  upon  the  sublime  in 
a  low  grovelling  style.  1  intend  to  lay  aside  a 
whole  week  for  this  undertaking,  that  the  scheme 
of  my  thoughts  may  not  be  broken  and  inter- 
rupted; and  1  dare  promise  myself,  if  my  read- 
ers will  give  me  a  week's  attention,  that  this  great 
city  will  be  very  much  changed  for  the  better  by 
next  Saturday  night.  I  shall  endeavour  to  make 
what  1  say  intelligible  to  ordinary  capacities;  but 
if  my  readers  meet  with  any  paper  tnat  in  some 
parts  of  it  may  be  a  little  out  of  their  reach,  1 
would  not  have  them  discouraged;  for  they  may 
assure  themselves  the  next  shall  be  much  clearer. 

As  the  great  and  only  end  of  these  my  specu- 
lations is  to  banish  vice  and  ignorance  out  of  the 
territories  of  Great  Britain,  I  shall  endeavour,  as 
much  as  possible,  to  establish  among  us  a  taste 
of  polite  writing.  It  is  with  this  view  that  I  have 
endeavoured  to  set  my  readers  right  in  several 
points  relating  to  operas  and  tragedies:  and  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  impart  my  notions  of  comedy, 
as  1  think  they  may  tend  to  its  refinement  and 
perfection.  I  find  by  my  bookseller  that  these 
papers  of  criticism,  with  that  upon  humour,  have 
met  with  a  more  kind  reception,  than  indeed,  1 
could  have  hoped  for,  from  such  subjects;  for 
which  reason,  1  shall  enter  upon  my  present  un- 
dertaking with  greater  cheerfulness. 

In  this,  and  one  or  two  following  papers,  I  shall 
trace  out  the  history  of  false  wit,  and  distinguish 
the  several  kinds  of  it  as  they  have  prevailed  in 
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different  ages  of  the  world.  This  1  think  the 
more  necessary  at  present,  because  1  observed 
there  were  attempts  on  foot  last  winter,  to  revive 
some  of  those  antiquated  modes  of  wit  that  have 
been  long  exploded  out  of  the  commonwealth  of 
letters.  There  were  several  satires  and  pane- 
gyrics handed  about  in  acrostic,  by  which  means 
some  of  the  most  arrant  undisputed  blockheads 
about  the  town,  began  to  entertain  ambitious 
thoughts,  and  to  set  up  for  polite  authors.  I 
shall,  therefore,  describe  at  length  those  many 
arts  of  false  wit,  in  which  a  writer  does  not  show 
himself  a  man  of  a  beautiful  genius,  but  of  great 
industry. 

The  first  species  of  false  wit  which  I  have  met 
with  is  very  venerable  for  its  antiquity,  and  has 
produced  several  pieces  which  have  lived  very 
i:ear  as  long  as  the  Iliad  itself;  I  mean  those  short 
})oems  printed  among  the  minor  Greek  poets, 
which  resemble  the  figure  of  an  egg,  a  pair  of 
wings,  an  axe,  a  shepherd's  pipe,  and  an  altar. 

As  for  the  first,  it  is  a  little  oval  poem,  and 
may  not  improperly  be  called  a  scnolar's  egg.  I 
would  endeavour  to  hatch  it,  or,  in  more  intelli- 
gible language,  to  translate  it  into  English,  did 
not  I  find  the  interpretation  of  it  very  difficult; 
for  the  author  seems  to  have  been  more  intent 
upon  the  figure  of  his  poem  than  upon  the  sense 
of  it. 

The  pair  of  wings  consists  of  iwelve  verses,  or 
rather  leathers,  every  verse  decreasing  gradual- 
ly in  its  measure  according  to  its  situation  in  the 
wing.  The  subject  of  it,  as  in  the  rest  of  the 
poems  which  follow,  bears  some  remote  affinity 

Vol.  II.— 2 
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with  the  figure;  for  it  describes  a  god  of  love, 
who  is  always  painted  with  wings. 

The  axe,  methinks,  would  have  been  a  good 
figure  for  a  lampoon,  had  the  edge  of  it  consisted 
of  the  most  satirical  parts  of  the  work:  but,  as  it 
is  in  the  original,  I  take  it  to  have  been  nothing 
else  but  the  posy  of  an  axe  which  was  conse- 
crated to  Minerva,  and  was  thought  to  have  been 
the  same  that  Epeus  made  use  of  in  the  building 
of  the  Trojan  horse,  which  is  a  hint  1  shall  leave 
to  the  consideration  of  the  critics.  I  am  apt  to 
think  that  the  posy  was  written  originally  upon 
the  axe,  like  those  which  our  modern  cutlers  in- 
scribe upon  their  knives,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
posy  still  remains  in  its  ancient  shftpe,  though 
the  axe  itself  is  lost. 

The  shepherd's  pipe  may  be  said  to  be  full  of 
music,  for  it  is  composed  of  nine  difierent  kinds 
of  verse,  which  by  their  several  lengths  resemble 
the  nine  stops  of  the  old  musical  instrument,  that 
is  likewise  the  subject  of  the  poem. 

The  altar  is  inscribed  with  the  epitaph  of 
Troilus,  the  son  of  Hecuba,  which,  by  the  way, 
makes  me  believe,  that  these  false  pieces  of  wit 
are  much  more  ancientthan  the  authors  to  whom 
they  are  generally  ascribed ;  at  least  I  will  never 
be  persuaded,  that  so  fine  a  writer  as  Theocritus 
could  have  been  the  author  of  any  such  simple 
works. 

It  was  impossible  for  a  man  to  succeed  in 
these  performances  who  was  not  a  kind  of  paint- 
er, or  at  least  a  designer.  He  was,  first  of  all,  to 
draw  the  outline  of  the  subject  which  he  intend- 
ed to  write  upon,  and  afterwards  conform  the 
description  to  the  figure  of  his  subject.     The 
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poetry  was  to  contract  or  dilate  itself,  according 
to  the  mould  in  which  it  was  cast.  In  a  word, 
the  verses  were  to  be  cramped  or  extended  to 
the  dimensions  of  the  frame  that  was  prepared 
for  them,  and  to  undergo  the  fate  of  those  persons 
whom  the  tyrant  Procrustes  used  to  lodge  in  his 
iron  bed ;  if  they  were  too  short,  he  stretched 
them  on  a  rack ;  and  if  they  were  too  long,  chop- 
ped oflf  a  part  of  their  legs,  till  they  fitted  the 
couch  which  he  had  prepared  for  them. 

Mr.  Dryden  hints  at  tnis  obsolete  kind  of  wit 
in  one  of  the  following  verses  in  his  Mac  Flecno; 
which  an  English  reader  can  not  understand,  who 
does  not  know  that  there  are  those  little  poems 
above  mentioned  in  the  shape  of  wings  and  altars. 

Choose  for  thy  command 


Some  peaceful  province  in  acrostic  land; 

There  may*8t  thou  wings  display,  and  altars  raise, 

And  torture  one  poor  word  a  thousand  ways. 

This  fashion  of  false  wit  was  revived  by  seve- 
ral poets  of  the  last  age,  and  in  particular  may  be 
met  with  among  Mr.  Herbert's  poems;  and,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  in  the  translation  of  Du  Bartas. 
I  do  not  remember  any  other  kind  of  work 
among  the  moderns  which  more  resembles  the 
performances  1  have  mentioned  than  that  famous 
picture  of  king  Charles  I.  which  has  the  whole 
Dook  of  Psalms  written  in  the  lines  of  the  face 
and  the  hair  of  the  head.  When  I  was  last  at 
Oxford,  I  perused  one  of  the  whiskers,  and  was 
reading  the  other;  but  could  not  go  so  far  in  it  as 
I  would  have  done,  by  reason  ot  the  impatience 
of  my  friends  and  fellow  travellers,  who  all  of 
them  pressed  to  see  such  a  piece  of  curiosity.    1 
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have  since  heard,  that  there  is  now  an  eminent 
writing  master  in  town,  who  has  transcribed  all 
the  Old  Testament  in  a  full-bottomed  periwig; 
and  if  the  fashion  should  introduce  the  thick  kind 
of  wigs  which  were  in  vogue  some  few  years  ago, 
he  promises  to  add  two  or  three  supernumerary 
locks  that  should  contain  all  the  Apocr)rpha.  Ife 
designed  this  wig  originally  for  king  William, 
having  disposed  of  the  two  books  of  Kings  in  the 
two  forks  of  the  foretop;  but  that  glorious  mon- 
arch dying  before  the  wig  was  finished,  there  is 
a  space  left  in  it  for  the  face  of  any  one  .that  has 
a  mind  to  purchase  it. 

But  to  return  to  our  ancient  poems  in  picture. 
I  would  humbly  propose,  for  the  benefit  of  our 
modern  smatterers  in  poetry,  that  they  would 
imitate  their  brethren  among  the  ancients  in  those 
ingenious  devices.  1  have  communicated  this 
thought  to  a  young  poetical  lover  of  my  acquaint- 
ance, who  intends  to  present  his  mistress  with  a 
copy  of  verses  made  in  the  shape  of  her  fan;  and 
if  he  tells  me  true,  has  already  finished  the  three 
first  sticks  of  it.  He  has  likewise  promised  me 
to  get  the  measure  of  his  mistress's  marriage- 
finger,  with  a  design  to  make  a  posy  in  the  fash- 
ion of  a  ring,  which  shall  exactly  fit  it.  It  is  so 
very  easy  to  enlarge  upon  a  good  hint,  that  I 
do  not  question  but  my  ingenious  readers  will 
apply  what  I  have  said  to  many  other  particulars; 
and  that  we  shall  see  the  town  filled  in  a  very 
little  time  with  pwetieal  tippets,  handkerchiefs, 
snuff-boxes,  and  the  like  female  ornaments.  I 
shall  therefore  conclude  with  a  word  of  advice  to 
those  admirable  English  authors  who  call  theni- 
selves  Pindaric  writers,  that  they  would  apply 
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themselves  to  this  kind  of  wit  without  loss  of 
time,  as  being  provided  better  than  any  other 
poets  with  verses  of  all  sizes  and  dimensions. 

ADDISON.  C. 
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Operose  nihil  agunt.     Seneca. 
Busy  about  nothing*. 

There  is  nothing  more  certain  than  that  every 
man  would  be  a  wit  if  he  could;  and  notwith- 
standing pedants  of  a  pretended  depth  and  soli- 
dity are  apt  to  decry  the  writings  of  a  polite  au- 
thor as  flash  and  froth,  they  all  of  them  show, 
upon  occasion,  that  they  would  spare  no  pains  to 
arrive  at  the  character  of  those  whom  they  seem 
to  despise.  For  this  reason  we  often  find  them 
endeavouring  at  works  of  fancy,  which  cost  them 
infinite  pangs  in  the  production.  The  truth  of  it 
is,  a  man  had  better  be  a  gallev  slave  than  a  wit, 
were  one  to  gain  that  title  by  those  elaborate 
trifles  which  have  been  the  inventions  of  such 
authors  as  were  often  masters  of  great  learning, 
but  no  genius. 

In  my  last  paper  I  mentioned  some  of  these 
false  wits  among  the  ancients,  and  in  this  shall 
give  the  reader  two  or  three  other  species  of 
them,  that  flourished  in  the  same  early  ages  of 
the  world.  The  first  I  shall  produce  are  the  lipo- 
grammatists  or  letter-droppers  of  antiquity, 
that  would  take  an  exception,  without  anv  rea- 
son, against  some  particular  letter  in  the  alphabet^ 
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SO  as'  not  to  admit  it  once  into  a  whole  poem. 
One  Tryphiodorus  was  a  great  master  in  this  kind 
of  writmg.  He  composed  an  Odyssey,  or  epic 
poem  on  the  adventures  of  Ulysses,  consisting  of 
four  and  twenty  hooks,  having  entirely  hanisned 
the  letter  A  from  his  first  hook,  which  was  call- 
ed Alpha  (as  lucus  d.  non  lucendoy)  hecause  there 
was  not  an  Alpha  in  it.  His  second  book  was 
inscribed  Beta  for  the  same  reason.  In  short, 
the  poet  excluded  the  whole  four  and  twenty 
letters  in  their  turns,  and  showed  them,  one  af- 
ter another,  that  he  could  do  his  business  with- 
out them. 

It  must  have  been  very  pleasant  to  have  seen 
this  poet  avoiding  the  reprobate  letter,  as  much 
as  another  would  a  false  quantity,  and  making 
his  escape  from  it  througn  the  several  Greek 
dialects,  when  he  was  pressed  with  it  in  any  par- 
ticular syllable.  For  the  most  apt  and  elegant 
word  in  the  whole  language  was  rejected,  like  a 
diamond  with  a  flaw  in  it,  if  it  appeared  blemish- 
ed with  a  wrong  letter.  I  shall  only  observe 
upon  this  head,  that  if  the  work  I  have  here  men- 
tioned had  been  now  extant,  the  Odyssey  of 
Tryphiodorus,  in  all  probability,  would  nave 
been  oftener  quoted  by  our  learned  pedants  than 
the  Odyssey  of  Homer.  What  a  perpetual  fund 
would  it  have  been  of  obsolete  words  and  phrases, 
unusual  barbarisms  and  rusticities,  absurd  spell- 
ings and  complicated  dialects?  I  make  no  ques- 
tion but  it  would  have  been  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  most  valuable  treasuries  of  the  Greek  tongue. 

I  find  likewise  among  the  ancients  that  ingeni- 
ous kind  of  conceit,  which  the  moderns  distin- 
guish by  the  name  of  a  rebus,  that  does  not  sink  a 
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letter  but  a  whole  word  by  substituting  a  picture 
in  its  place.  When  Caesar  was  one  of  the  mas- 
ters ot  the  Roman  mint,  he  placed  the  figure  of 
an  elephant  upon  the  reverse  of  the  public  mo- 
ney; the  word  Caesar  signifying  an  elephant  in 
the  Punic  language.  This  was  artfully  con- 
trived by  Caesar,  because  it  was  not  lawful  for  a 
private  man  to  stamp  his  own  figure  upon  the 
coin  of  the  commonwealth.  Cicero,  who  was  so 
called  from  the  founder  of  his  family,  that  was 
marked  on  the  nose  with  a  little  wen  like  a  vetch 
(which  is  Cicer  in  Latin,)  instead  of  Marcus  Tul- 
lius  Cicero,  ordered  the  words  Marcus  TuUius, 
with  the  figure  of  a  vetch  at  the  end  of  them  to 
be  inscribed  on  a  public  monument.  This  was 
done  probably  to  show  that  he  was  neither  asham- 
ed of  his  name  or  family,  notwithstanding  the 
envy  of  his  competitors  had  often  reproached 
him  with  both.  In  the  same  manner  we  read  of 
a  famous  building  that  was  marked  in  several 
parts  of  it  with  the  figures  of  a  frog  and  a  lizard; 
those  words  in  Greek  having  been  the  names  of 
the  architects  who,  by  the  laws  of  their  country, 
were  never  permitted  to  inscribe  their  own  names 
upon  their  works.  For  the  same  reason,  it  is 
thought  that  the  forelock  of  the  horse  in  the  an- 
tique equestrian  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  re- 
presents at  a  distance  the  shape  of  an  owl,  to  in- 
timate the  country  of  the  statuary,  who  in  all  pro- 
bability was  an  Athenian.  This  kind  of  wit  was 
very  much  in  vogue  among  our  own  countrymen 
about  an  age  or  two  ago,  who  did  not  practise  it 
for  any  oblique  reason  as  the  ancients  above  men- 
tipnea,  but  purely  for  the  sake  of  being  witty. 
Ainong  innumerable  instances  that  may  be  given 
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of  this  nature,  I  shall  produce  the  device  of  one 
Mr.  Newberry,  as  I  find  it  mentioned  by  our 
learned  Camden  in  his  remains.  Mr.  Newberry, 
to  represent  his  name  by  a  picture,  hung  up  at 
his  door  the  sign  of  a  yew-tree,  that  had  several 
berries  upon  it,  and  in  the  midst  of  them  a  great 
golden  N  hung  upon  a  bough  of  the  tree,  which, 
by  the  help  ofa  little  false  spelling,  made  up  the 
word  N-ew-berrv. 

I  shall  conclude  this  topic  with  a  rebus,  which 
has  been  lately  hewn  out  m  free-stone,  and  erect- 
ed over  two  of  the  portals  of  Blenheim-hquse, 
being  the  figure  of  a  monstrous  lion  tearing  to 
pieces  a  little  cock.  For  the  better  understand- 
ing of  which  device,  I  must  acquaint  my  English 
reader,  that  a  cock  has  the  misfortune  to  be 
called  in  Latin  by  the  same  word  that  signifies  a 
Frenchman,  as  a  lion  is  the  emblem  of  the  En- 

flish  nation.  Such  a  device  in  so  noble  a  pile  of 
uilding,  looks  like  a  pun  in  an  heroic  poem; 
and  1  am  very  sorry  the  truly  ingenious  arcnitect 
would  suffer  the  statuary  to  blemish  l\is  excellent 

Elan  with  so  poor  a  conceit;  but  I  hope  what  I 
ave  said  will  gain  quarter  for  the  cock,  and  de- 
liver him  out  of  the  lion's  paw. 

I  find  likewise  in  ancient  times  the  conceit  of 
making  an  echo  talk  sensibly,  and  give  rational 
answers.  If  this  could  be  excusable  in  any  writer, 
it  would  be  in  Ovid,  where  he  introduces  the 
echo  as  a  nymph,  before  she  was  worn  away  into 
nothing  but  a  voice.  The  learned  Erasmus, 
though  a  man  of  wit  and  genius,  has  composed  a 
dialogue  upon  this  silly  kind  of  device,  and  made 
use  of  an  echo  who  seems  to  have  been  a  very 
extraordinary  linguist,  for  she  answers  the  per- 
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sons  she  talks  with  in  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew, 
according  as  she  found  the  syllables  which  she 
was  to  repeat  in  any  of  those  learned  languages. 
Hudibras,  in  ridicule  of  this  false  kind  of  wit,  nas 
described  Bruin  bewailing  the  loss  of  his  bear  to 
a  solitary  echo,  who  is  of  great  use  to  the  poet  in 
several  distichs,  as  she  does  not  only  repeat  after 
him,  but  helps  out  his  verses,  and  furnishes  him 
with  rhymes. 

*  He  raged  and  kept  as  heavy  a  coil  as 
Stout  Hercules  for  loss  of  Hylas; 
Forcing'  the  vaUeys  to  repeat 
The  accents  of  his  sad  regret; 
He  beat  his  breast  and  tore  his  hair. 
For  loss  of  his  dear  crony  bear. 
That  echo  from  the  hollow  ground, 
His  doleful  wailing^  did  resound 
More  wistfully,  by  many  times. 
Than  in  small  poets  splay-foot  rhymes. 
That  make  her,  in  their  rueful  stories. 
To  answer  to  int'rogatories, 
And  most  unconscionably  depose 
To  things  of  which  she  nothing  knows. 
And  when  she  has  said  all  she  can  say, 
'Tis  wrested  to  the  lover's  fancy. 
Quoth  he,  O  whither,  wicked  Bruin, 

Art  thou  fled  to  my Echo,  ruinP 

I  thought  th'  had'st  scorn'd  to  budge  a  step 

For  fear;  Quoth  Echo,  M&rry  guep. 

Am  I  not  here  to  take  thy  part? 

Then  what  has  quaiPd  thy  stubborn  heart? 

Have  these  bones  rattled,  and  this  head 

So  often  in  thy  quarrel  bled? 

Nor  <^d  I  ever  winch  or  grudge  it. 

For  thy  dear  sake.   Quoth  she,  Mum  budget. 

Think'st  thou  'twill  not  be  laid  i*  th'  dish. 

Thou  tum'dst  thy  back?  Quoth  Echo,  pish. 
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To  run  from  those  th'  hadst  overcome 
Thus  cowardly?  Quoth  Echo,  Mum, 
But  what  a^veng^ance  makes  thee  fly^ 
From  me  too  as  thine  enemy? 
Or  if  thou  hast  no  thoug-ht  of  me. 
Nor  what  I  have  endur'd  for  thee. 
Yet  shame  and  honour  might  prevail. 
To  keep  thee  thus  from  turning"  tail: 
For  who  would  grudge  to  spend  his  blood  in 
His  honour's  cause?  Quoth  she,  Spudding, 
ADDISON.  C. 
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Hoc  est  quodpaJks?  Cur  quia  non  prandeat. 
Hoc  est?  FsBs.  Sat  iii.  85. 

Is  it  for  this  you  gain  those  meag^  looks. 
And  sacrifice  your  dinner  to  your  books? 

Several  kinds  of  false  wit  that  vanished  in  the 
refined  ages  of  the  world,  discovered  themselves 
again  in  the  times  of  monkish  ignorance. 

As  the  monks  were  the  masters  of  all  that  little 
learning  which  was  then  extant,  and  had  their 
whole  lives  entirely  disengaged  from  business,  it 
is  no  wonder  that  several  of  them,  who  wanted 
genius  for  higher  performances,  employed  many 
hours  in  the  composition  of  such  tricks  m  writing 
as  required  much  time  and  little  capacity.  I  have 
seen  naif  the  -^neid  turned  into  Latin  rhymes 
by  one  of  the  beaux  esprits  of  that  dark  age;  who 
says  in  his  preface  to  it,  that  the  -^neid  wanted 
nothing  but  the  sweets  of  rhvme  to  make  it  the 
most  perfect  work  in  its  kind.     1  have  likewise 
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seen  a  hymn  in  hexameters  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
which  filled  a  whole  book,  though  it  consisted 
but  of  the  eight  following  words. 

Tot,  tibi,  sunt,  Virgo,  dotes,  quot,  'ddera,  easlo. 

Thou  hast  as  many  virtues,  O  Virgin,  as  there  are  stars  in 
Heaven. 

The  poet  rung  the  changes  upon  these  eight  sev- 
eral words,  and  by  that  means  made  his  verses 
almost  as  numerous  as  the  virtues  and  the  stars 
wh  ich  they  celebrated.  It  is  no  wonder  that  men 
who  had  so  much  time  upon  their  hands,  did  not 
only  restore  all  the  antiquated  pieces  of  false  wit, 
but  enriched  the  world  with  inventions  of  their 
own.  It  was  to  this  age  that  we  owe  the  produc- 
tion of  anagrams,  which  is  nothing  else  out  the 
transmutation  of  one  word  into  another,  or  the 
turning  of  the  same  set  of  letters  into  different 
words;  which  may  change  night  into  day,  or  black 
into  white,  if  chance,  who  is  the  goddess  that  pre- 
sides over  these  sorts  of  composition,  shall  so  di- 
rect. I  remember  a  witty  author,  in  allusion  to 
this  kind  of  writing,  calls  his  rival,  who,  it  seems, 
was  distorted,  and  had  his  limbs  set  in  places  that 
did  not  properly  belong  to  them,  the  anagram 
of  a  man. 

When  the  anagrammatist  takes  a  name  to  work 
upon,  he  considers  it  at  first  as  a  mine  not  broken 
up,  which  will  not  show  the  treasure  it  contains 
till  he  shall  have  spent  many  hours  in  the  search 
of  it;  for  it  is  his  business  to  find  out  one  word 
that  conceals  itself  in  another,  and  to  examine  the 
letters  in  all  the  variety  of  stations  m  which  they 
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can  possibly  be  ranged.  1  have  heard  of  a  gen- 
tleman who,  when  this  kind  of  wit  was  in  fashion, 
endeavoured  to  gain  his  mistress's  heart  by  it. 
She  was  one  of  the  finest  women  of  her  age,  and 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Lady  Mary  Boon. 
The  lover  not  being  able  to  make  any  thing  of 
Mary,  hy  certain  liberties  indulged  to  this  kmd 
of  writing,  converted  it  into  Moll;  and  after  hav- 
ing shut  himself  up  for  half  a  year,  with  indefati- 
gable industry  produced  an  anagram.  Upon  the 
presenting  it  to  his  mistress,  who  was  a  little  vex- 
ed in  her  neart  to  see  herself  degraded  into  Moll 
Boon,  she  told  him,  to  his  infinite  surprise,  that 
he  had  mistaken  her  surname,  for  that  it  was  not 
Boon,  but  Bohun. 

-Ihi  omnia 


Effusua  labor- 


The  lover  was  thunder-struck  with  his  misfor- 
tune; insomuch  that  in  a  little  time  after  he  lost 
his  senses,  which  indeed  had  been  very  much  im- 
paired by  that  continual  application  he  had  given 
to  nis  anagram. 

The  acrostic  was  probably  invented  about  the 
same  time  with  the  anagram,  though  it  is  impos- 
sible to  decide  whether  the  inventor  of  the  one 
or  the  other  were  the  greater  blockhead.  The 
simple  acrostic  is  nothing  but  the  name  or  title 
of  a  person  or  thing  made  out  of  the  initial  letters 
of  several  verses,  and  by  that  means  written,  af- 
ter the  manner  of  the  (Jhinese,  in  a  perpendicu- 
lar line.  But  beside  these,  there  are  compound 
acrostics,  when  the  principal  letters  stand  two  or 
three  deep.  I  have  seen  some  of  them  where  the 
verses  have  not  only  been  edged  by  a  name 
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each  extremity,  but  have  had  the  same  name  run- 
ning down  like  a  seam  through  the  middle  of  the 
poem. 

There  is  another  near  relation  of  the  anagrams 
and  acrostics,  which  is  commonly  called  a  chro- 
nogram. This  kind  of  wit  appears  very  often  on 
many  modern  medals,  especially  those  of  Germa- 
ny, when  they  represent  in  the  inscription  the 
year  in  which  they  were  coined.  Thus  we  see 
on  a  medal  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  the  following 
words:  ChrIstVs  DuX  ergo  trIVMphVs. 

If  you  take  the  pains  to  pick  the  figures  out  of  the 
several  words,  and  range  them  in  their  proper  or- 
der, you  will  find  they  amount  to  MDCXXVII, 
or  1627,  the  year  in  which  the  medal  was  stamp- 
ed: for  as  some  of  the  letters  distinguish  them- 
selves from  the  rest  and  overtop  their  fellows, 
they  are  to  be  considered  in  a  cfouble  capacity, 
both  as  letters  and  as  figures.  Your  laborious 
German  wits  will  turn  over  a  whole  dictionary 
for  one  of  these  ingenious  devices.  A  man  would 
think  they  were  searching  after  an  apt  classical 
term;  but  instead  of  that  they  are  looKing  out  a 
word  that  has  an  L,  an  M,  or  a  D  in  it.  When 
therefore  we  meet  with  any  of  these  inscriptions, 
we  are  not  so  much  to  look  in  them  lor  the 
thought  as  for  the  year  of  the  Lord. 

The  bouts-rimez  were  the  favourites  of  the 
French  nation  for  a  whole  age  together,  and  that 
at  a  time  when  it  abounded  in  wit  and  learning. 
They  were  a  list  of  words  that  rhyme  to  one 
another,  drawn  up  by  another  hand,  and  given  to 
a  poet,  who  was  to  make  a  poem  to  the  rhymes 
in  the  same  order  that  they  were  placed  upon  the 
list:  the  more  uncommon  the  rhymes  were,  the 
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more  extraordinary  was  the  genius  of  the  poet 
that  could  accommodate  his  verses  to  them.  I 
do  not  know  any  greater  instance  of  the  decay  of 
wit  and  learning  among  the  French  (which  gene- 
rally follows  the  declension  of  empire)  than  the 
endeavouring  to  restore  this  foolish  kind  of  wit. 
If  the  reader  will  be  at  the  trouble  to  see  exam- 
ples of  it,  let  him  look  into  the  new  Mercure 
Gallant;  where  the  author  every  month  gives 
a  list  of  rhymes  to  be  filled  up  by  the  ingenious, 
in  order  to  be  communicated  to  the  public  in  the 
Mercure  for  the  succeeding  month.  That  for  the 
month  of  November  last,  which  now  lies  before 
me,  is  as  follows: 


Lauriers 

Guerriers 

Musette 

Lisette 

Caesars 
Etendars 
Houlette 

Folette 


One  would  be  amazed  to  see  so  learned  a  man  as 
Menage  talking  seriously  on  this  kind  of  trifle  in 
the  following  passage. 

*  Monsieur  de  la  Chambre  has  told  me,  that  he 
never  knew  what  he  was  going  to  write  when  he 
took  his  pen  into  his  hand;  but  that  one  sentence 
always  produced  another.  For  my  own  part,  1 
never  knew  what  1  should  write  next  when  I  was 
making  verses.  In  the  first  place  I  got  all  my 
rhymes  together,  and  was  afterwards  perhaps 


•  ••••• 

•  ••••• 

•  ••••< 
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three  or  four  months  in  filling  them  up.  I  one 
day  showed  Monsieur  Gombaud  a  composition 
of  this  nature,  in  which,  among  others,  I  had 
made  use  of  the  four  following  rhymes,  Ama- 
ryllis, Phyllis,  Marne,  Arne,  desiring  him  to  give 
me  his  opinion  of  it.  He  told  me  immediately 
that  my  verses  were  good  for  nothing.  And  upon 
my  asking  his  reason,  he  said,  because  the  rhymes 
are  too  common;  and  for  that  reason  easy  to  be 
put  into  verse.  Marry,  says  1,  if  it  be  so,  I  am 
very  well  rewarded  for  all  the  pains  I  have  been 
at.  But  by  Monsieur  Gombaua's  leave,  notwith- 
standing the  severity  of  the  criticism,  the  verses 
were  good.'  Vide  Menagiana.  Thus  far  the 
learnea  Menage,  w^hom  I  have  translated  word 
for  word. 

The  first  occasion  of  these  houts-rimez  made 
them  in  some  manner  excusable,  as  they  were 
tasks  which  the  French  ladies  used  to  impose  on 
their  lovers.  But  when  a  grave  author,  like  him 
abovementioned,  tasked  himself,  could  there  be 
any  thins;  more  ridiculous?  Or  would  not  one  be 
apt  t6  believe  that  the  author  played  booty,  and 
did  not  make  his  list  of  rhymes  till  he  had  finish 
ed  his  poem? 

I  shall  only  add,  that  this  piece  of  false  wit  has 
been  finely  ridiculed  by  Monsieur  Sarasin,  in  a 
poem  entitled  La  Dejaite  des  Bouts-Rimez^ 
TThe  Rout  of  the  Bouts-Rimez, 

1  must  subjoin  to  this  last  kind  of  wit  the  dou- 
ble rhymes,  which  are  used  in  doggerel  poetry, 
and  generally  applauded  by  ignorant  readers.  If 
the  thought  of  the  couplet  in  such  compositions 
is  good,  the  rhyme  ados  little  to  it;  and  if  bad,  it 
wiU  not  be  in  the  power  of  the  rhyme  to  recom- 
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mend  it.  I  am  afraid  that  great  numbers  of  those 
who  admire  the  incomparable  Hudibras,  do  it 
more  on  account  of  these  doggerel  rhymes,  than 
of  the  parts  that  really  deserve  admiration.  I  am 
sure  1  have  heard  the 


and 


*  Pulpit,  drum  ecclesiastic. 

Was  beat  with  fist,  instead  of  a  stick;' 


*  There  was  an  ancient  sage  philosopher 
Who  had  read  Alexander  Ross  over,' 


more  frequently  quoted,  than  the  finest  pieces  of 
wit  in  the  whole  poem. 

ADDISON.  C. 
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Non  equidem  studeo,  hullatis  ut  mihi  ntigis 
Pagina  turgescat,  darepondus  idoneafumo,     Pers. 

'Tis  not  indeed  my  talent  to  engage 

In  lofty  trifles,  or  to  swell  my  page 

"With  wind  and  noise.  Drtdex. 

There  is  no  kind  of  false  wit  which  has  been 
so  recommended  by  the  practice  of  all  ages,  as 
that  which  consists  in  a  jingle  of  words,  and  is 
comprehended  under  the  general  name  of  pun- 
ning. It  is  indeed  impossible  to  kill  a  weed, 
which  the  soil  has  a  natural  disposition  to  pro- 
duce. The  seeds  of  punning  are  m  the  minds  of 
all  men;  and  though  they  may  be  subdued  by 
reason,  reflection,  and  good  sense,  they  will  be 
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very  apt  to  shoot  up  in  the  greatest  genius,  that 
is  not  broken  and  cultivated  by  the  rules  of  art. 
Imitation  is  natural  to  us;  and  when  it  does  not 
raise  the  mind  to  poetry,  painting,  music,  or  other 
more  noble  arts,  it  often  breaks  out  in  puns  and 
quibbles. 

Aristotle,  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  his  book 
of  rhetoric,  describes  two  or  three  kinds  of  puns, 
which  he  calls  paragrams,  among  the  beauties  of 
good  writing,  and  produces  instances  of  them 
out  of  some  of  the  greatest  authors  in  the  Greek 
tongue.  Cicero  has  sprinkled  several  of  his 
works  with  puns;  and  in  his  book  where  he  lays 
down  the  rules  of  oratory,  quotes  abundance  of 
sayings  as  pieces  of  wit,  which  also,  upon  ex- 
amination, prove  arrant  puns.  But  the  age  in 
which  the  pun  chiefly  flourished,  was  in  the  reign 
of  king  James  the  First.  That  learned  monarch 
was  himself  a  tolerable  punster,  and  made  very 
few  bishops  or  privy  counsellors  that  had  not 
some  time  or  otner  signalized  themselves  by  a 
clinch,  or  a  conundrum.  It  was  therefore  in 
this  age  that  the  pun  appeared  with  pomp  and 
dignity.  It  had  before  been  admitted  into  merry 
speeches  and  ludicrous  compositions,  but  was  now 
delivered  with  great  gravity  from  the  pulpit,  or 
pronounced  in  the  most  solemn  manner  at  the 
council-table.  The  greatest  authors  in  their  most 
serious  works,  made  frequent  use  of  puns.  The 
sermons  of  bishop  Andrews,  and  the  tragedies  of 
Shakspeare,  are  full  of  them.  The  sinner  was 
punned  into  repentance  by  the  former,  as  in  the 
latter  nothing  is  more  usual  than  to  see  a  hero 
weeping  and  quibbling  for  a  dozen  lines  together. 

I  must  add  to  these  great  authorities,  which 

Vol.  n.— 8 
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seem  to  have  given  a  kind  of  sanction  to  this 

Eiece  of  false  wit,  that  all  the  writers  of  rhetoric 
ave  treated  of  punning  with  very  great  respect, 
and  divided  the  several  kinds  of  it  into  hard 
names,  that  are  reckoned  among  the  figures  of 
speech,  and  recommended  as  ornaments  in  dis- 
course. 1  remember  a  country  schoolmaster  of 
my  acquaintance  told  me  once,  that  he  had  been 
in  company  with  a  gentleman  whom  he  looked 
upon  to  be  the  ^edlest  parugrammatist  among 
the  moderns.  Upon  inquiry  I  found  my  learned 
friend  had  dined  that  day  with  Mr.  Swan,  the 
famous  punster;  and  desiring  him  to  give  me 
some  account  of  Mr.  Swan's  conversation,  he 
told  me  that  he  generally  talked  in  the  Parano^ 
masia,  that  he  sometimes  gave  into  the  Plocl^ 
but  that  in  his  humble  opinion  he  shined  most  in 
the  Antanaclasis, 

1  must  not  here  omit,  that  a  famous  university 
of  this  land  was  formerly  very  m\ich  infested  with 
puns;  but  whether  or  no  this  might  not  arise  from 
the  fens  and  marshes  in  which  it  was  situated,  and 
which  are  now  drained,  I  must  leave  to  the  de- 
termination  of  more  skilful  naturalists. 

After  this  short  history  of  punning,  one  would 
wonder  how  it  should  be  so  entirely  banished  out 
of  the  karned  world  as  it  is  at  present,  especially 
since  it  had  found  a  place  in  tne  writings  of  the 
most  ancient  polite  autliors.  To  account  for  this, 
we  must  consider,  that  the  first  race  of  authors 
who  were  the  great  heroes  in  writing,  were  des- 
titute of  all  rules  and  arts  af  criticism;  and  for 
that  reason,  though  they  excel  later  writers  in 
greatness  and  genius,  they  fsdl  short  of  them  in 
accuracy  and  correctness.     The  moderns  can  not 
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reach  their  heauties,  but  can  avoid  their  imper- 
fections. When  the  world  was  furnished  with 
these  authors  of  the  first  eminence,  there  grew 
up  another  set  of  writers,  who  gained  themselves 
a  reputation  by  the  remarks  which  they  made  on 
the  works  of  those  who  preceded  them.  It  was 
one  of  the  employments  of  these  secondary  au- 
thors, to  distinguish  the  several  kinds  of  wit  by 
terms  of  art,  and  to  consider  them  as  more  or  less 

Perfect,  according  as  they  were  founded  in  truth, 
t  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  even  such  authors 
as  Isocrates,  Plato,  and  Cicero,  should  have  such 
little  blemishes  as  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  au- 
thors of  a  much  inferior  character,  who  have 
written  since  those  several  blemishes  were  dis- 
covered. I  do  not  find  that  there  was  a  proper 
separation  made  between  puns  and  true  wit  by 
any  of  the  ancient  authors  except  Quintilian  and 
Longinus.  But  when  this  distmction  was  once 
settled,  it  was  very  natural  for  all  men  of  sense 
to  agree  in  it.  As  lor  the  revival  of  this  false  wit, 
it  happened  about  the  time  of  the  revival  of  let- 
ters: out  as  soon  as  it  was  once  detected,  it  im- 
mediately vanished  and  disappeared.  At  the 
same  time  there  is  no  question,  but  as  it  has  sunk 
m  one  age,  and  rose  in  another,  it  will  again  re- 
cover itself  in  some  distant  period  of  time,  as  pe- 
dantry and  ignorance  shall  prevail  upon  wit  and 
sense.  And,  to  speak  the  truth,  I  do  very  much 
apprehend,  by  some  of  the  last  winter^s  produc- 
tions, which  had  their  sets  of  admirers,  that  our 
posterity  will  in  a  few  years  degenerate  into  a 
race  of  punsters:  at  least  a  man  may  be  very  ex- 
cusable for  any  apprehensions  of  this  kind,  that 
has  seen  acrostics  nanded  about  the  town  vrltk 
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great  secrecy  and  applause;  to  which  I  must  also 
add  a  little  epigram  called  the  Witch's  Prayer^ 
that  fell  into  verse  when  it  was  read  either  back- 
ward or  forward,  excepting  only  that  it  cursed 
one  way,  and  blessed  tne  other.  When  one  sees 
there  are  actually  such  pains-takers  among  our 
British  wits,  who  can  tell  what  it  may  end  m?  If 
we  must  lash  one  another^  let  it  be  with  the  man- 
ly strokes  of  wit  and  satire:  for  1  am  of  the  old 
philosopher's  opinion,  that  if  1  must  suffer  from 
one  or  tne  other,  I  would  rather  it  should  be  from 
the  paw  of  a  lion  than  the  hoof  of  an  ass.  1  do  not 
speak  this  out  of  any  spirit  of  party.  There  is  a 
most  crying  dulness  on  both  sides;  I  have  seen 
tory  acrostics  and  whig  anagrams,  and  do  not 
quarrel  with  either  of  them  because  they  are 
whigs  or  tories,  but  because  they  are  anagrams 
and  acrostics. 

But  to  return  to  punning:  having  perused  the 
history  of  a  pun,  from  its  original  to  its  downfall, 
1  shall  here  define  it  to  be  a  conceit  arising  from 
the  use  of  two  words  that  agree  in  the  sound,  but 
differ  in  the  sense.  The  only  way  therefore  to 
try  a  piece  of  wit,  is  to  translate  it  into  a  differ- 
ent language:  if  it  bears  the  test,  you  may  pro- 
nounce it  true;  but  if  it  vanishes  in  the  experi- 
ment, you  may  conclude  it  to  have  been  a  pun. 
In  short,  one  may  say  of  a  pun,  as  the  country- 
men described  his  nightingale,  that  it  is  vox  et 
praeterea  nihil;  a  sound,  and  nothing  but  a  sound. 
On  the  contrary;  one  may  represent  true  wit  by 
the  description  which  Aristenetus  makes  of  a  fine 
woman;  when  she  is  dressed,  she  is  beautiful; 
when  she  is  undressed,  she  is  beautiful;  or,  as 
Mercerus  has  translated  it  more  emphatically^ 
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Induitur^  formosa  est:  exuitur^  ipsa  forma 
est. 

ADDISON.  C. 
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Scrihendi  rede  sapere  est  et  prindpium  etfons,    Hor. 

Sound  jud^ent  is  the  ground  of  writing  well. 

RoscoMKoir. 

Mr.  Locke  has  an  admirable  reflection  upon 
the  difierence.  of  wit  and  judgment,  whereby  he 
endeavours  to  show  the  reason  why  they  are  not 
always  the  talents  of  the  same  person.  His  words 
are  as  follow:  *And  hence,  perhaps,  ma)r  be 
given  some  reason  of  that  common  observation, 
that  men  who  have  a  great  deal  of  wit  and  prompt 
memories,  have  not  always  the  clearest  judg- 
ment, or  deepest  reason. — -TFor  wit  lying  most  in 
the  assemblage  of  ideas,  and  putting  those  toge- 
ther with  quickness  and  variety,  wherein  can  oe 
found  any  resemblance  or  congruity,  thereby  to 
make  up  pleasant  pictures  and  agreeable  visions 
in  the  fancv;  judgment,  on  the  contrary,  lies  quite 
on  the  other  side,  in  separating  carefully  one 
from  another,  ideas  wherein  can  be  found  the 
least  difference,  thereby  to  avoid  being  misled 
by  similitude,  and  by  afi&nity  to  take  one  thing 
for  another.  This  is  a  way  of  proceeding  quite 
contrary  to  metaphor  and  allusion;  wherein,  for 
the  most  part,  lies  that  entertainment  and  plea- 
santry of  wit  which  strikes  so  lively  on  the  fancy, 
aad  istherefpre  so  acceptable  to  all  people' 
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This  i?,  I  think,  the  best  and  most  philosophi- 
cal account  that  I  have  ever  met  with  of  wit, 
which  generally,  though  not  always,  consists  in 
such  a  resemblance  and  congruity  of  ideas  as 
this  author  mentions.  1  shall  only  add  to  it,  by 
way  of  explanation,  that  every  resemblance  of 
ideas  is  not  that  w^hich  we  call  wit,  unless  it  be 
such  an  one  as  gives  delight  and  surprise  to  the 
r^^er:  these  two  properties  seem  essential  to 
w^it,  more  particularly  the  last  of  them.  In  order 
therefore  that  the  resemblance  in  the  ideas  be 
wit,  it  is  necessary  that  the  ideas  should  not  lie 
too  near  one  another  in  the  nature  of  things:  for 
where  the  likeness  is  obvious,  it  gives  no  sur- 
prise. To  compare  one  man's  singmg  to  that  of 
another,  or  to  represent  the  whiteness  of  any 
object  by  that  of  milk  and  snow,  or  the  variety 
of  its  colours  by  those  of  the  rainbow,  can  not  be 
called  wit,  unless,  besides  this  obvious .  resem- 
blance, there  be  some  further  congruity  discover- 
ed in  the  two  ideas,  that  is  capable  of  giving  the 
^reader  some  surprise.  Thus,  when  a  poet  tells 
*us,  the  bosom  of  his  mistress  is  as  white  as  snow, 
there  is  no  wit  in  the  comparison ;  but  when  he 
adds,  with  a  sigh,  that  it  js  as  cold  too,  it  then 
grows  into  wit.  Every  reader's  memory  may 
supply  him  with  innumerable  instances  of  the 
same  nature.  For  this  reason,  the  similitudes, 
in  heroic  poets,  who  endeavour  rather  to  fill  the 
mind  witn  great  conceptions,  than  to  divert  it 
with  such  as  are  new  and  surprising,  have  sel- 
dom any  thing  in  them  that  can  be  called  wit. 
Mr.  Locke's  account  of  wit,  with  this  short  ex- 
planation, comprehends  most  of  the  species  of 
wit^  as  metaphors,  similitudes,  allegories,  enig- 
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mas,  mottos,  parables,  fables,  dreams,  visions, 
dramatic  writings,  burlesque,  and  all  the  methods 
of  allusion.  There  are  many  other  species  of 
wit,  (how  remote  soever  they  may  appear  at  first 
sight  from  the  foregoing  description,)  which  upon 
examination  will,  be  found  to  agree  with  it 

As  true-wit  generally  consists  in  this  resem- 
blance and  congruity  of  ideas,  false  wit  chiefly 
consists  in  the  resemblance  and  congruity  some- 
times of  single  letters,  as  in  anagrams,  chrono- 
grams, lipograms,  and  acrostics;  sometimes  of 
syllables,  as  in  echoes  and  doggerel  rhymes: 
sometimes  of  words,  as  in  puns  and  quibbles;  and 
sometimes  of  whole  sentences  or  poems,  cast  into 
the  figures  of  eggs^  axeSy  or  altars;  my,  some 
carry  the  notion  of  wit  so  far  as  to  ascribe  it 
even  to  external  mimickry;  and  to  look  upon  a 
man  as  an  ingenious  person,  that  can  resemble 
the  tone,  posture  or  face  of  another.  As  true 
wit  consists  in  the  resemblance  of  ideas,  and  false 
wit  in  the  resemblance  of  words,  according  to  the 
foregoing  instances:  there  is  another  kind  of  wit 
which  consists  partly  in  the  resemblance  of  ideas, 
and  partly  in  tne  resemblance  of  words,  which, 
for  distinction  sake,  1  shall  call  mixed  wit  This 
kind  of  wit  is  that  which  abounds  in  Cowley, 
more  than  in  any  author  that  ever  wrote.  Mr. 
Waller  has  a  great  deal  of  it.  Mr.  Dry  den  is 
very  sparing  m  it  Milton  has  a  genius  much 
above  it  Spenser  is  in  the  same  class  with  Mil- 
ton. The  Italians,  even  in  their  epic  poetry,  are 
full  of  it  Monsieur  Boileau,  who  formed  him 
self  upon  the  ancient  poets,  has  every  where  re 
jected  it  with  scorn.  If  we  look  after  mixed 
wit  among  the  Greek  writers,  we  shall  find  it  no 
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where  but  in  the  epigrammatists.  There  are 
indeed  some  strokes  of  it  in  the  little  poem  as- 
cribed to  Musaeus,  which  by  that,  as  well  as  many 
other  marks,  betrays  itseli  to  be  a  modern  coni- 
position.  If  we  look  into  the  Latin  writers,  we 
find  none  of  this  mixed  wit  in  Virgil,  Lucretius, 
or  Catullus;  very  little  in  Horace,  but  a  great 
deal  of  it  in  Ovid,  and  scarce  any  thing  else  in 
Martial. 

Out  of  the  innumerable  branches  of  mixed  wit, 
I  shall  choose  one  instance  which  may  be  met 
with  in  all  the  writers  of  this  class.  The  passion 
of  lokve  in  its  nature  has  been  thought  to  resem- 
ble fire;  for  which  reason  the  words  fire  and 
flame  are  made  use  of  to  signify  love.  The 
witty  poets  therefore  have  taken  an  advantage 
from  tne  double  meaning  of  the  word  fire^  to 
make  an  infinite  number  of  witticisms.  Cowley 
observing  the  cold  regard  of  his  mistress's  eyes, 
and  at  the  same  time  their  power  of  producing 
love  in  him,  considers  them  as  burning-glasses 
4nade  of  ice;  and  finding  himself  able  to  live  in 
the  greatest  extremities  of  love,  concludes  the 
torrid  zone  to  be  habitable.  When  his  mistress 
has  read  his  letter  written  in  juice  of  lemon  by 
holding  it  to  the  fire,  he  desires  her  to  read  it 
over  a  second  time  by  love's  flames.  When  she 
weeps,  he  wishes  it  were  inward  heat  that  dis- 
tilled those  drops  from  the  limbec.  When  she 
is  absent,  he  is  oeyond  eighty,  that  is,  thirty  de- 

frees  nearer  the  pole  than  when  she  is  with  him. 
lis  ambitious  love  is  a  fire  that  naturally  mounts 
upwards,  his  happy  love  is  the  beams  of  heaven, 
and  his  unhappy  love  flames  of  hell.  When  it 
does  not  let  nim  sleep,  it  is  a  flame  that  sends  up 
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no  smoke;  when  it  is  opposed  by  counsel  and  ad- 
vice, it  is  a  fire  that  rages  the  more  by  the  wind's 
blowing  upon  it.  Upon  the  dying  of  a  tree  in 
which  he  had  cut  his  loves,  he  observed  that  his 
written  flames  had  burnt  up  and  withered  the 
tree. — When  he  resolves  to  give  over  his  pas- 
sion, he  tells  us,  that  one  burnt  like  him,  forever 
dreads  the  fire.  His  heart  is  an  ^tna,  that  in- 
stead of  Vulcan's  shop,  encloses  Cupid's  forge  in 
it.  His  endeavouring  to  drown  his  love  in  wine, 
is  throwing  oil  upon  the  fire.  He  would  insinu- 
ate to  his  mistress,  that  the  fire  of  love  like  that 
of  the  sun,  (which  produces  so  many  living 
creatures,)  should  not  only  warm,  but  beget. 
Love  in  another  place  cooks  pleasure  at  his  nre. 
— Sometimes  the  poet's  heart  is  frozen  in  every 
breast,  and  sometimes  scorched  in  every  eye. 
Sometimes  he  is  drowned  in  tears,  and  burnt  in 
love,  like  a  ship  set  on  fire  in  the  middle  of  the 
sea. 

The  reader  may  observe,  in  every  one  of  these 
instances,  that  the  poet  mixes  the  qualities  of  fire 
with  those  of  love;  and  in  the  same  sentence, 
speaking  of  it  both  as  a  passion  and  as  real  fire, 
surprises  the  reader  witn  those  seeming  resem- 
blances or  contradictions  that  make  up  all  the 
wit  in  this  kind  of  writing.  Mixed  wit,  there- 
fore, is  a  composition  of  pun  and  true  wit,  and  is 
more  or  less  perfect  as  the  resemblance  lies  m  the 
ideas  or  in  tne  words:  its  foundations  are  laid 
partly  in  falsehood  and  partly  in  truth:  reason 
puts  in  her  claim  for  one  half  of  it,  and  extrava- 
gance for  the  other.  The  only  province  there- 
lore  for  this  kind  of  wit,  is  epigram,  or  those  lit- 
tle occasional  poems  that  in  their  own  nature  are 
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nothing  else  but  a  tissue  of  epigrams.  I  can  not 
conclude  this  head  of  mixed  wit,  without  own- 
ing that  the  admirable  poet,  out  of  whom  I  have 
taken  the  examples  of  it,  had  as  much  true  wit  as 
any  author  that  ever  writ;  and  indeed  all  other 
talents  of  an  extraordinary  genius. 

It  may  be  expected,  since  I  am  upon  this  sub- 
ject, that  I  should  take  notice  of  Mr.  Dryden's 
definition  of  wit:  which,  with  all  the  deference 
that  is  due  to  the  judgment  of  so  great  a  man,  is 
not  so  properly  a  definition  of  wit,  as  of  good  writ- 
ing in  general. — ^  Wit,  as  he  defines  it,  is  a  pro- 
priety of  words  and  thoughts  adapted  to  the  sub- 
ject.^ If  this  be  a  true  definition  of  wit,  1  am  apt 
to  think  that  Euclid  was  the  greatest  wit  that 
ever  set  pen  to  paper:  it  is  certain  there  never 
was  a  greater  propriety  of  words  and  thoughts 
adapted  to  the  subject,  than  what  that  author  has 
made  use  of  in  his  JElements.  1  shall  only  appeal 
to  my  reader,  if  this  definition  agrees  with  any 
notion  he  has  of  wit.  If  it  be  a  true  one,  I  am 
sure  Mr.  Dryden  was  not  only  a  better  poet,  but 
a  greater  wit,  than  Mr.  Cowley:  and  Virgil  a 
much  more  facetious  man  than  either  Ovicl  or 
Martial. 

Bouhours,  whom  I  look  upon  to  be  the  most 
penetrating  of  all  the  French  critics,  has  taken 
pains  to  show  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  thought 
to  be  beautiful  which  is  not  just,  and  has  not  its 
foundation  in  the  nature  of  things;  that  the  basis 
of  all  wit  is  truth,  and  that  no  thought  can  be 
valuable  of  which  good  sense  is  not  the  ground- 
work. Boileau  has  endeavoured  to  inculcate  the 
same  notion  in  several  parts  of  his  writings,  both 
In  prose  and  verse.    This  is  that  natural  way  of 
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writing,  that  beautiful  simplicity,  which  we  so 
much  admire  in  the  compositions  of  the  ancients; 
and  which  nobody  deviates  from  but  those  who 
want  strength  of  genius  to  make  a  thought  shine 
in  its  own  natur3  beauties.  Poets,  wno  want 
this  strength  of  genius  to  give  that  majestic  sim- 
plicity to  nature,  which  we  so  much  admire  in 
the  w^orks  of  the  ancients,  are  forced  to  hunt  af- 
ter foreign  ornaments,  and  not  to  let  any  piece 
of  wit  ofwhat  kind  soever  escape  them.  1  look 
upon  these  writers  as  Goths  in  poetry,  who  like 
those  in  architecture,  not  being  able  to  come  up 
to  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  the  old  Greeks  and 
Romans,  have  endeavoured  to  supply  its  place 
with  all  the  extravagancies  of  an  irregular  fancy. 
Mr.  Dryden  makes  a  very  handsome  ooservation, 
on  Ovid's  writing  a  letter  from  Dido  to  iEneas, 
in  the  following  words:  *  Ovid,  fsays  he,  speak- 
ing of  Virgil's  hction  of  Dido  aha  -^neas)  takes 
it  up  after  nim,  even  in  the  same  age,  and  makes 
an  ancient  heroine  of  Virgil's  new  created  Dido; 
dictates  a  letter  for  her  just  before  her  death  to 
the  ungrateful  fugitive;  and,  very  unluckily  for 
himself,  is  for  measuring  a  sword  with  a  man  so 
much  superior  in  force  to  him  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. 1  tnink  I  may  be  judge  of  this,  because  I 
nave  translated  both.  The  famous  author  of  the 
t^rt  of  Love  has  nothing  of  his  own:  he  borrows 
all  from  a  great  master  in  his  own  profession, 
and  which  is  worse,  improves  nothing  which  he 
finds;  nature  fails  him,  and  being  forced  to  his  old 
shift,  he  has  recourse  to  witticism.  This  passes 
indeed  with  his  soft  admirers,  and  gives  him  the 
preference  to  Virgil  in  their  esteem. ' 
Were  not  I  supported  by  so  great  an  authority 
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as  that  of  Mr.  Dryden,  I  should  not  venture  to 
observe,  that  the  taste  of  most  of  our  English 
poets,  as  well  as  readers,  is  extremely  Gothic. 
He  quotes  Monsieur  Segrais  for  a  three-fold  dis- 
tinction of  the  readers  of  poetrv:  in  the  first  of 
which  he  comprehends  tne  rabble  of  readers, 
whom  he  does  not  treat  as  such  with  regard  to 
their  quality,  but  to  their  numbers  and  the  coarse- 
ness of  their  taste.  His  words  are  as  follow: 
*  Segrais  has  distinguished  the  readers  of  poetry, 
according  to  their  capacity  of  judging,  into  three 
classes.  [He  might  nave  said  the  same  of  writers 
too,  if  he  nad  pleased.]  In  the  lowest  form  he 
places  those  whom  he  calls  Les  Petits  Esprits, 
such  things  as  are  our  upper  gallery  audience  in 
a  playhouse;  who  like  nothing  but  theliusk  and 
rind  of  wit,  and  prefer  a  quibble,  a  conceit,  an 
epigram,  before  solid  sense  and  elegant  expres- 
sion; these  are  mob  readers.  If  Virgil  and  Mar- 
tial stood  for  parliament  men,  we  know  already 
who  would  carry  it.  But  though  they  made  the 
greatest  appearance  in  the  field,  and  cried  the 
loudest,  the  best  on't  is,  they  are  but  a  sort  of 
French  Huguenots,  or  Dutch  boors,  brought  over 
in  herds,  but  not  naturalized;  who  have  not  lands 
of  two  pounds  per  annum  in  Parnassus,  and  there- 
fore are  not  privileged  to  poll.  Their  authors  are 
of  the  same  level,  fit  to  represent  them  on  a 
mountebank's  stage,  or  to  be  master  of  the  cere- 
monies in  a  bear-garden;  yet  these  are  they  who 
have  the  most  admirers.  But  it  often  happens, 
to  their  mortification,  that  as  their  readers  im- 
prove their  stock  of  sense  (as  they  may  by  read- 
ing better  books,  and  by  conversation  with  men 
of  judgment)  they  soon  forsake  them.' 
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I  must  not  dismiss  this  subject  without  observ- 
ing, that  as  Mr.  Locke,  in  the  passaf»;e  above- 
mentioned,  has  discovered  the  most  fruitful  source 
of  wit,  so  there  is  another  of  a  quite  contrary  na- 
ture to  it,  which  does  likewise  branch  itself  out 
into  several  kinds.  For  not  only  the  resemblance^ 
but  the' opposition  of  ideas,  does  very  often  pro- 
duce wit;  as  1  could  show  in  several  little  pomts, 
turns,  and  antitheses,  that  I  may  possibly  enlarge 
upon  in  some  future  speculation. 

ADDISON.  C. 
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Humano  capiti  cervicem  pictor  equinam 
Junsere  si  veUt,  et  varias  inducere  plumas, 
Uncuqite  collatis  membris,  ut  turptter  atrum 
Deslnat  in  piacem  muUer  formosa  supeme; 
Spedatum  admissi  risum  tenecUis  amid? 
Create,  Pisonea,  iati  tabulaBfore  Ubrum 
Persimikmy  cujus,  velut  aegn  somnia,  vanm 
Fingentur  apeciea Hor.  Ars.  Poet  v.  t 

If  in  a  picture,  Piso,  you  should  see 

A  hanc^ome  woman  with  a  fish's  tail, 

Or  a  man's  head  upon  a  horse's  neck. 

Or  limbs  of  beasts,  of  the  most  different  kinds, 

Cover'd  with  feathers  of  all  sorts  of  birds; 

Would  you  not  laugh,  and  think  the  painter  mad? 

Trust  me  that  book  is  as  ridiculous. 

Whose  incoherent  style,  like  sick  men's  dreams. 

Varies  all  shapes,  and  mixes  all  extremes. 

Roscommon. 

It  is  very  hard  for  the  mind  to  disengage  it- 
self from  a  subject  on  which  it  has  been  long  em- 
ployed.    The  thoughts  will  be  rising  of  Siem* 
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selves  from  time  to  time,  though  we  give  them 
no  encouragement;  as  the  tossmgs  and  fluctua- 
tions of  the  sea  continue  several  hours  after  the 
winds  are  laid. 

It  is  to  this  that  1  impute  my  last  night's  dream 
or  vision,  which  formed  into  one  continued  alle- 
gory the  several  schemes  of  wit,  whether  false, 
mixed,  or  true,  that  have  been  the  subject  of  my 
late  papers. 

Methouffht  I  was  transported  into  a  country 
that  was  filled  with  prodigies  and  enchantments, 
governed  by  the  goddess  of  Falsehood,  and  en- 
titled the  Region  of  False  Wit.  There  was  no- 
thing in  the  fields,  the  woods,  and  the  rivers, 
that  appeared*  natural.  Several  of  the  trees  blos- 
somed m  leaf-gold,  some  of  them  produced  bone- 
lace,  and  some  of  them  precious  stones.  The 
fountains  bubbled  in  an  opera  tune,  and  were 
filled  with  stags,  wild  boars,  and  mermaids,  that 
lived  among  the  waters;  at  the  same  time  that 
dolphins  and  several  kinds  of  fish  played  upon 
the  banks,  or  took  their  pastime  in  the  meadows. 
The  birds  had  many  of^  them  golden  beaks  and 
human  voices.  The  flowers  perfumed  the  air 
with  smells  of  incense,  ambergris,  and  pulvillios; 
and  were  so  interwoven  with  one  another,  that 
they  grew  up  in  pieces  of  embipidery.  The 
winds  were  filled  with  sighs  and  messages  of  dis- 
tant lovers.  As  I  was  walking  to  and  fro  in  this 
enchanted  wilderness,  I  could  not  forbear  break- 
ing out  into  soliloquies  upon  the  several  wonders 
which  lay  before  me,  when  to  my  great  surprise, 
I  found  there  were  artificial  echoes  in  every 
walk,  that  by  repetitions  of  certain  words  which 
1  spoke,  agreed  with  me,  or  contradicted  me,  in 
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every  thing  I  said.  In  the  midst  of  my  conver- 
sation with  these  invisible  companions,  I  dis- 
covered in  the  centre  of  a  very  dark  grove,  a 
monstrous  fabric,  built  after  the  Gothic  manner, 
and  covered  with  innumerable  devices  in  that 
barbarous  kind  of  sculpture.  1  immediately  went 
up  to  it,  and  found  it  to  be  a  kind  of  heathen 
temple  consecrated  to  the  god  of  Dulness.  Upon 
my  entrance  1  saw  the  deity  of  the  place  dressed 
in  the  habit  of  a  monk,  with  a  book  in  one  hand 
and  a  rattle  in  the  other.  Upon  his  right  hand 
was  Industry,  with  a  lamp  burning  before  her; 
and  on  his  left.  Caprice,  with  a  monkey  sitting 
on  her  shoulder.  Before  his  feet  there  stood  an 
altar  of  a  very  odd  make,  which  as  1  afterwards 
found,  was  shaped  in  that  manner  to  comply  with 
the  inscription  that  surrounded  it  Upon  the  altar 
there  lay  several  offerings  of  axes,  wings,  and 
eggs,  cut  in  paper,  and  inscribed  with  verses. 
The  temple  was  filled  with  votaries,  who  applied 
themselves  to  different  diversions,  as  their  fancies 
directed  them.  In  one  part  of  it  1  saw  a  regi- 
ment of  anagrams,  who  were  continually  in 
motion,  turning  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  facing . 
about,  doubling  their  ranks,  shifting  their  stations, 
and  throwing  themselves  into  all  the  figures  and 
countermarches  of  the  most  changeable  and  per- 
plexed exercise. 

Not  far  from  these  was  a  body  of  acrostics, 
made  up  of  very  disproportioned  persons.  It  was 
disposed  into  three  columns,  the  officers  plant 
ing  themselves  in  a  line  on  the  left  hand  of  each 
column.  *  The  officers  were  all  of  them  at  least 
six  feet  high,  and  made  three  rows  of  very  pro- 
per men,  but  the  common  soldiers,  who  fillea  ux;^ 
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the  spaces  between  the  officers,  were  such  dwarfs, 
cripples,  and  scarecrows,  that  one  could  hardly 
looK  upon  them  without  laughing,  There  were 
behind  the  acrostics,  two  or  three  files  of  chrono- 
gramsy  which  differed  only  from  the  former,  as 
their  officers  were  equipped  (like  the  figure  of 
Time)  with  an  hour-glass  in  one  hand  and  a 
scythe  in  the  other,  and  took  their  posts  promis- 
cuously among  the  private  men  whom  they  com- 
manded. 

'In  the  body  of  the  temple,  and  before  the  very 
face  of  the  deity,  methought  I  saw  the  phantom 
of  Tryphiodorus  the  Lipogrammatistj  engag- 
ed in  a  ball  with  four  and  twenty  persons,  who 
pursued  him  by  turns  through  all  tne  intricacies 
and  labyrinths  of  a  country  dance,  without  being 
able  to  overtake  him. 

Observing  several  to  be  verv  busy  at  the  west- 
ern end  of  the  temple,  I  inquired  into  what  they 
were  doing,  and  found  there  was  in  that  quarter 
the  great  magazine  of  rebusses.  These  were 
several  things  of  the  most  different  natures  tied 
up  in  bundles,  and  thrown  upon  one  another  in 
heaps  like  fagots.  You  might  behold  an  anchor, 
a  night-rail,  and  a  hobby-horse  bound  up  toge- 
ther. One  of  the  workmen  seeing  me  very  much 
surprised,  told  me  there  was  an  infinite  deal  of 
wit  in  several  of  those  bundles,  and  th?it  he  would 
explain  them  to  me  if  I  pleased.  I  thanked  him 
for  his  civility,  but  told  nim,  1  was  in  very  great 
haste  at  that  time.  As  1  was  going  out  of  the 
temple,  I  observed  in  one  corner  of  it  a  cluster 
of  men  and  women  laughing  very  heartily,  and 
diverting  themselves  at  a  game  of  crambo.     1 
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heard  several  double  rhymes  as  1  passed  by  them, 
which  raised  a  great  deal  of  mirth. 

Not  far  from  these  was  another  set  of  merry 
people  engaged  at  a  diversion,  in  which  the  whole 
jest  was  to  mistake  one  person  for  another. 

To  give  occasion  for  these  ludicrous  mistakes, 
they  were  divided  into  pairs,  every  pair  being 
covered  from  head  to  foot  with  the  same  kind  of 
dress,  though  perhaps  there  was  not  the  least  re- 
semblance m  their  faces.  By  this  means  an  old 
man  was  sometimes  mistaken  for  a  boy,  a  woman 
for  a  man,  and  a  black-a-moor  for  an  European, 
which  very  often  produced  great  peals  of  lau2;h- 
ter.  These  I  guessed  to  be  a  party  oipuns.  fiut 
being  very  desirous  to  get  out  of  this  world  of 
magic,  which  had  almost  turned  my  brain,  Pleft 
the  temple,  and  crossed  over  the  fields  that  lay 
about  it  with  all  the  speed  1  could  make.  I  was 
not  gone  far  before  I  heard  the  sound  of  trum- 
pets and  alarms,  which  seemed  to  proclaim  the 
march  of  an  enemy;  and  as  1  afterwards  found, 
was  in  reality  what  I  apprehended  it.  There 
appeared  at  a  great  distance  a  very  shining  light, 
and  in  the  midst  of  it  a  person  of  a  most  beauti- 
ful aspect;  her  name  was  Truth,  On  her  right 
hand  there  marched  a  male  deity,  who  bore  se- 
veral quivers  on  his  shoulders,  and  grasped  seve- 
ral arrows  in  his  hand.  His  name  was  Wit.  The 
approach  of  these  two  enemies  filled  all  the  ter- 
ritories of  False  Wit  with  an  unspeakable  con- 
sternation, insomuch  that  the  goddess  of  those 
regions  appeared  in  person  upon  her  frontiers, 
with  the  several  inferior  deities,  and  the  difierent 
bodies  of  forces  which  I  had  before  seen  in  the 

temple,  who  are  now  drawn  up  in  array,  and 
Vol.  II.— 4 
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prepared  to  give  their  foes  a  warm  reception. 
As  the  march  of  the  enemy  was  very  slow,  it 
gave  time  to  the  several  inhabitants  who  border- 
ed upon  the  regions  of  Falsehood  to  draw  their 
forces  into  a  body,  with  a  design  to  stand  upon 
their  guard  as  neuters,  and  attend  the  issue  of  the 
combat. 

I  must  here  inform  my  reader,  that  the  fron 
tiers  of  the  enchanted  region,  which  1  have  be 
fore  described,  were  inhaoited  by  the  species  of 
Mixed  Wit,  who  made  a  very  odd  appearance 
when  they  were  mustered  together  in  an  army. 
There  were  men  whose  bodies  were  stuck  full 
of  darts,  and  women  whose  eyes  were  burning- 
glasses;  men  that  had  hearts  of  fire,  and  women 
that  had  breasts  of  snow.  It  would  be  endless 
to  describe  several  monsters  of  the  like  nature 
that  composed  this  great  army,  which  immedi- 
ately fell  asunder,  and  divided  itself  into  two 
parts,  the  one  half  throwing  themselves  behind 
the  banners  of  Truth,  and  the  other  behind  those 
of  Falsehood. 

The  goddess  of  Falsehood  was  of  a  gigantic 
stature,  and  advanced  some  paces  before  the  front 
of  her  army;  but  as  the  aazzling  light  which 
flowed  from  Truth  began  to  shine  upon  her,  she 
faded  insensibly;  insomuch  that  in  a  little  space 
she  looked  rather  like  a  huge  phantom  than  a 
real  substance.  At  length,  as  the  goddess  of 
Truth  approached  still  nearer  to  her,  she  fell 
away  entirely,  and  vanished  amidst  the  bright- 
ness of  her  presence;  so  that  there  did  not  remain 
the  least  trace  or  impression  of  her  figure  in  the 
place  where  she  had  been  seen. 

As  at  the  rising  of  the  sun  the  constellations 
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grow  thin,  and  the  stars  go  out  one  after  another, 
till  the  whole  hemisphere  is  extinguished ;  such 
was  the  vanishing  of  the  goddess;  and  not  only 
of  the  goddess  herself,  but  of  the  whole  army  that 
attended  her,  which  sympathized  with  their 
leader,  and  shrunk  into  nothing  in  proportion  as 
the  goddess  disappeared.  At  the  same  time  the 
whole  temple  sunk,  the  fish  betook  themselves 
to  the  streams,  and  the  wild  beasts  to  the  woods, 
the  fountains  recovered  their  murmurs,  the  birds 
their  voices,  the  trees  their  leaves,  the  flowers 
their  scents,  and  the  whole  face  of  nature  its  true 
and  genuine  appearance.  Though  1  still  con- 
tinued asleep,  1  fancied  myself  as  it  were  awaken- 
ed out  of  a  dream,  when  I  saw  this  region  of 
prodigies  restored  to  woods  and  rivers,  fields  and 
meadows. 

Upon  the  removal  of  that  wild  scene  of  won- 
ders, which  had  very  much  disturbed  my  imagi- 
nation, I  took  a  full  survey  of  the  persons  of  Wit 
and  Truth;  for  indeed  it  was  impossible  to  look 
upon  the  first  without  seeing  the  other  at  the 
same  time.  There  was  behind  them  a  strong, 
compact  body  of  figures.  The  genius  of  Heroic 
Poetry  appeared  with  a  sword  in  her  hand,  and 
a  laurel  on  her  head.  Tragedy  was  crowned  with 
cypress,  and  covered  with  robes  dipped  in  blood. 
Satire  had  smiles  in  hef  look,  and  a  dagger  under 
her  garment.  Rhetoric  was  known  by  her  thun- 
derbolt; and  Comedj  by  her  mask.  After  seve- 
ral other  figures.  Epigram  marched  up  in  the  rear, 
who  had  been  post^  there  at  the  beginning  of 
the  expedition,  that  he  might  not  revolt  to  the 
enemy,  whom  he  was  suspected  to  favour  in  his 
heart.    1  was  very  much  awed  and  delighted  with 
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the  appearance  of  the  god  of  Wit;  there  was 
something  so  amiable  and  yet  so  piercing  in  his 
looks,  as  inspired  me  at  once  with  love  and  ter- 
ror. As  I  was  gazing  on  him,  to  my  unspeakable 
joy  he  took  a  quiver  of  arrows  from  his  shoulder 
m  order  to  make  me  a  present  of  it;  but  as  I  was 
reaching  out  my  hana  to  receive  it  of  him,  I 
knocked  it  against  a  chair,  and  by  that  means 
awaked. 

ADDISON.  C 
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-Hie  vivimus  amhitiosa 


Paupertute  omnes Juv.  Sat.  iii.  183. 

The  face  of  wealth  in  poverty  we  wear. 

The  most  improper  things  we  commit  in  the 
conduct  of  our  lives,  we  are  led  into  by  the  force 
of  fashion.  Instances  might  be  given,  in  which 
a  prevailing  custom  makes  us  act  against  the  rules 
of  nature,  law,  and  common  sense:  but  at  present 
I  shall  confine  my  consideration  to  the  efiect  it 
has  upon  men's  minds,  by  looking  into  our  beha- 
viour when  it  is  the  fashion  to  go  into  mourning. 
The  custom  of  representing  the  grief  we  have  for 
the  loss  of  the  dead  by  our  habits,  certainly  had 
its  rise  from  the  real  sorrow  of  such  as  were  too 
much  distressed  to  take  the  proper  care  they 
ought  of  their  dress.  By  degrees  it  prevailed, 
ihat  such  as  had  this  inward  oppression  upoa 
their  minds^  made  an  apology  for  not  joining  with 
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the  rest  of  the  world  in  their  ordinary  diver- 
sions, by  a  dress  suited  to  their  condition.  This 
therefore  was  at  first  assumed  by  such  only  as 
were  under  real  distress:  to  whom  it  was  a  relief 
that  they  had  nothing  about  them  so  light  and 
gay  as  to  be  irksome  to  the  gloom  and  melancholy 
of  their  inward  reflections,  or  that  might  misre- 

f)resent  them  to  others.  In  process  of  time  this 
audable  distinction  of  the  sorrowful  was  lost,  and 
mourning  is  now  worn  by  heirs  and  widows. 
You  see  nothing  but  magnificence  and  solemnity 
in  the  equipage  of  the  relict,  and  an  air  of  release 
from  servitude  in  the  pomp  of  a  son  who  has  lost 
a  wealthy  father.  This  fashion  of  sorrow  is  now 
become  a  generous  part  of  the  ceremonial  be- 
tween princes  and  sovereigns,  who  in  the  lan- 
guage of  all  nations  are  styled  brothers  to  each 
other,  and  put  on  the  purple  upon  the  death  of 
any  potentate  with  whom  they  live  in  amity. 
Courtiers,  and  all  who  wish  themselves  such,  are 
immediately  seized  with  grief  from  head  to  foot 
upon  this  disaster  to  their  prince:  so  that  one  may 
know  by  the  very  buckles  of  a  gentleman  usher, 
what  degree  of  friendship  any  deceased  monarch 
maintained  with  the  court  to  which  he  belongs. 
A  good  courtier's  habit  and  behaviour  is  hiero- 
glvphical  on  these  occasions:  he  deals  much  in 
wnispers,  and  you  may  see  he  dresses  according 
to  the  best  intelligence. 

The  general  affectation  among  men  of  appear- 
ing greater  than  they  are,  makes  the  whole  world 
run  into  the  habit  of  the  court.  You  see  the  lady, 
who  the  day  before  wa*s  as  various  as  a  rainbow, 
upon  the  time  appointed  for  beginning  to  mourn, 
as  dark  as  a  cloud.     This  humour  does  not  pre- 
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vail  only  on  those  whose  fortunes  can  support 
any  change  in  their  equipage,  nor  on  those  only 
whose  incomes  demand  the  wantonness  of  new 
appearances;  but  on  such  also  who  have  just 
enough  to  clothe  them.  An  old  acquaintance  of 
mine  of  ninety  pounds  a  year,  who  has  naturally 
the  vanity  of  being  a  man  of  fashion  deep  at  his 
heart,  is  very  much  put  to  it  to  bear  the  mor- 
tality of  princes.  He  made  a  new  black  suit  upon 
the  death  of  the  King  of  Spain,  he  turned  it  for 
the  King  of  Portugal,  and  he  now  keeps  his 
chamber  while  it  is  scouring  for  the  Emperor- 
He  is  a  good  economist  in  his  extravagance,  and 
makes  only  a  fresh  black  button  upon  his  iron- 
grey  suit  for  any  potentate  of  small  territories; 
He  indeed  adds  his  crape  hat-band  for  a  prince 
whose  exploits  he  has  admired  in  the  Gazette. 
But  whatever  compliments  may  be  made  on  these 
occasions,  the  true  mourners  are  the  mercers, 
sdk-men,  lace-men,  and  milliners.  A  prince  of 
a  merciful  and  royal  disposition  would  reflect  with 
great  anxiety  upon  the  prospect  of  his  death,  if 
he  considered  what  numbers  would  be  reduced 
to  misery  by  that  accident  only;  he  would  think 
it  of  moment  enough  to  direct,  that  in  the  notifi- 
cation of  his  departure,  the  honour  done  to  him 
might  be  restrained  to  those  of  the  household  of 
the  prince  to  whom  it  should  be  signified.  He 
would  think  a  general  mourning  to  be  in  a  less 
degree  thie  same  ceremony  which  is  practised  in 
barbarous  nations,  of  killing  their  slaves  to  attend 
the  obsequies  of  their  kings. 

I  had  been  wonderfully  at  a  loss  for  many 
months  together  to  guess  at  the  character  of  a 
man  who  came  now  and  then  to  our  coffee-house: 
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he  ever  ended  a  newspaper  with  this  reflection, 
*  Well,  1  see  all  the  foreign  princes  are  in  good 
health.^  If  you  asked,  *  Pray,  sir,  what  says  the 
Postman  from  Vienna?'  He  answered,  *  Make  us 
thankful,  the  German  princes  are  all  well.'  '  What 
does  he  say  from  Barcelona?'  *  He  does  not  speak 
but  that  the  country  agrees  very  well  with  the  new 
queen.'  After  very  much  inquiry,  I  found  this 
man  of  universal  loyalty  was  a  wholesale  dealer 
in  silks  and  ribbands:  his  way  is,  it  seems,  if  he 
hires  a  weaver  or  workman,  to  have  it  inserted 
in  his  articles,  *  That  all  this  shall  be  well  and 
truly  performed,  provided  no  foreign  potentate 
shall  depart  this  life  within  the  time  above  men- 
tioned. '  It  happens  in  all  public  mournings,  that 
the  many  trades  which  depend  upon  our  nabits, 
are,  durmg  that  folly,  either  pinched  with  pre- 
sent want,  or  terrified  with  the  apparent  approach 
of  it.  All  the  atonement  which  men  can  make 
for  wanton  expenses  (which  is  a  sort  of  insulting 
the  scarcity  under  which  others  labour)  is,  that 
the  superfluities  of  the  wealthy  give  supplies  to 
the  necessities  of  the  poor;  but  instead  of  any 
other  good  arising  from  the  affectation  of  being 
in  courtly  habits  of  mourning,  all  order  seems  to 
be  destroyed  by  it;  and  the  true  honour  which 
one  court  does  to  another  on  that  occasion  loses 
its  force  and  efficacy.  When  a  foreign  minister 
beholds  the  court  of  a  nation  (which  nourishes  in 
riches  and  plenty)  lay  aside,  upon  the  loss  of  his 
master,  all  marks  of  splendour  and  magnificence, 
though  the  head  of  such  a  joyful  people,  he  will 
conceive  a  greater  idea  of  the  honour  done  to  his 
master,  than  when  he  sees  the  generality  of  the 
people  in  the  same  habit.     When  one  is  afraid  to 
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ask  the  wife  of  a  tradesman  whom  she  has  lost  of  h^r 
family,  and  after  some  preparation  endeavours  to 
know  whom  she  mourns  for;  how  ridiculous  is  it 
to  hear  her  explain  herself, '  that  we  have  lost  one 
of  the  house  of  Austria!'  Princes  are  elevated  so 
highly  above  the  rest  of  mankind,  that  it  is  a  pre- 
sumptuous distinction  to  take  a  part  in  honours 
done  to  their  memories,  except  we  have  authori- 
ty for  it,  by  being  related  in  a  particular  manner 
to  tlie  court  which  pays  that  veneration  to  their 
friendship,  and  seems  to  express  on  such  an  occa- 
sion the  sense  of  the  uncertainty  of  human  life  in 
general,  by  assuming  the  habit  of  sorrow,  though 
in  the  full  possession  of  triumph  and  royalty. 

STEELE.  U. 
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-Demetri  ieq'ue  Tigelli 


Discipulorum  inter  juoeo  phrare  cathedras.    Hon. 

Demetrius  and  Tigellius,  know  your  place? 

Go  hence,  and  whine  among^  the  school-boy  race. 

After  having  at  large  explained  what  wit  is, 
and  described  the  false  appearances  of  it,  all  that 
labour  seems  to  be  an  useless  inquiry,  without 
some  time  be  spent  in  considering  the  applica- 
tion of  it.  The  seat  of  wit,  when  one  speaKs  as  a. 
man  of  the  town  and  the  world,  is  the  playhouse; 
I  shall  therefore  fill  this  paper  with  reflections 
upon  the  use  of  it  in  that  place.  The  application 
of  wit  in  the  theatre  has  as  strong  an  effect  upon 
the  manners  of  our  gentlemen,  as  the  taste  of  it 
has  upon  the  writings  of  our  authors.  It  may, 
perhaps,  look  like  a  very  presumptuous  work, 
though  not  foreign  from  the  duty  of  a  Spectator, 
to  tax  the  writings  of  such  as  have  long  had  the 
general  applause  of  a  nation:  but  I  shall  always 
make  reason,  truth,  and  nature,  the  measures  of 
praise  and  dispraise:  if  those  are  for  me,  the  gene- 
rality of  opinion  is  of  no  consequence  against 
me;  if  they  are  against  me,  the  general  opinion 
can  not  long  support  me. 

Without  furtner  preface,  1  am  going  to  look 
into  some  of  our  most  applauded  plays,  and  see 
whether  they  deserve  the  figure  tney  at  present 
bear  in  the  imaginations  of  men,  or  not. 
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In  reflecting  upon  those  works,  1  shall  chiefly 
dwell  upon  that  for  which  each  respective  play 
is  most  celebrated.  The  present  paper  shall  be 
employed  upon  Sir  Fopling  Flutter.  The  re- 
ceived character  of  this  play  is,  that  it  is  the  pat- 
tern of  genteel  comedy.  Dorimant  and  Harriot 
are  the  characters  of  greatest  consequence:  and 
if  these  are  low  and  mean,  the  reputation  of  the 
play  is  very  unjust. 

1  will  take  for  granted,  that  a  fine  gentleman 
should  be  honest  in  his  actions,  and  refined  in  his 
language.  Instead  of  this,  our  hero  in  this  piece 
is  a  direct  knave  in  his  designs,  and  a  clown  in 
his  language.  Bellair  is  his  admirer  and  friend; 
in  return  for  which,  because  he  is  forsooth  a 
greater  wit  than  his  said  friend,  he  thinks  it 
reasonable  to  persuade  him  to  marry  a  young 
lady,  whose  virtue,  he  thinks,  will  kst  no  longer 
than  till  she  is  a  wife,  and  then  she  can  not  but 
fall  to  his  share,  as  he  is  an  irresistible  fine  gen- 
tleman. The  falsehood  to  Mrs.  Loveit,  and  the 
barbarity  of  triumphing  over  her  anguish  for 
losing  him,  is  another  instance  of  his  honesty,  as 
well  as  his  good  nature.  As  to  his  fine  language, 
he  calls  the  orange-woman,  who,  it  seem,  is  in- 
clined to  grow  fat,  *  an  overgrown  jade  with  a 
flasket  of  guts  before  herf  and  salutes  her  with  a 
pretty  phrase  of,  *HowTibw,  double  tripe?'  Upon 
the  mention  of  a  country  gentlewoman,  whom  be 
knows  nothing  of,  (no  one  can  imagine  why,)  he 
*  will  lay  his  life  she  is  some  awkward,  ill-fashion- 
ed country  toad,  who,  not  having  above  four  dozen 
of  hairs  on  her  head,  has  adorned  her  baldness 
with  a  large  white  fruz,  that  she  may  look  spark- 
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ishly  in  the  fore-front  of  the  king's  box  at  an  old 
play.*  Unnatural  mixture  of  senseless  common- 
place ! 

As  to  the  generosity  of  his  temper,  he  tells  his 
poor  footman:  'If  he  did  not  wait  better,'  he 
would  turn  him  away,  in  the  insolent  phrase  of, 
*  I'll  uncase  you.' 

Now  for  Mrs.  Harriot:  she  laughs  at  obedience 
to  an  absent  mother,  whose  tenderness  Busy  de- 
scribes to  be  very  exquisite;  *  for,  that  she  is  so 
pleased  with  finding  Harriot  again,  that  she  can 
not  chide  her  for  being  out  of  the  way.'  This 
witty  daughter  and  fine  lady,  has  so  little  respect 
for  this  good  woman,  that  she  ridicules  her  air 
in  taking  leave,  and  cries,  *  In  what  struggle  is 
my  poor  mother  yonder?  See,  see,  her  head  tot- 
tering, her  eyes  staring,  and  her  under-lip  trem- 
bling,' But  all  this  is  atoned  for,  because  *she 
has  more  wit  than  is  usual  in  her  sex,  and  as 
much  malice,  though  she  is  as  wild  as  you  could 
wish  her,  and  has  a  demureness  in  her  looks  that 
makes  it- so  surprising!'  Then  to  recommend 
her  as  a  fit  spouse  for  his  hero,  the  poet  makes 
her  speak  her  sense  of  marriage  very  ingenuous- 
ly; *  I  think,'  says  she,  *  I  might  be  brought  to 
endure  him,  and  that  is  all  a  reasonable  woman 
should  expect  in  a  husband.'  It  is,  methinks,  un- 
natural that  we  are  not  made  to  understand  how 
she,  that  was  bred  up  under  a  silly,  pious  old 
nriother,  that  would  never  trust  her  out  of  her 
sight,  came  to  be  so  polite. 

It  can  not  be  denied,  but  that  the  negligence 
of  every  thing  which  engages  the  attention  of  the 
sober  and  valuable  part  of  mankind,  appears  very 
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well  drawn  in  this  piece;  but  it  is  denied,  that  it 
is  necessary  to  the  character  of  a  fine  gentleman, 
that  he  should  in  that  manner  trample  upon  all 
order  and  decency.  As  for  the  character  of 
Dorimant,  it  is  more  of  a  coxcomb  than  that  of 
Fopling.  He  says  of  one  of  his  companions,  that 
a  good  correspondence  between  them  is  their 
mutual  interest.  Speaking  of  that  friend,  he  de- 
clares, their  being  much  together,  '  makes  the 
women  think  the  better  of  his  understanding, 
and  judge  more  favourably  of  my  reputation.  It 
makes  him  pass  upon  some  for  a  man  of  very 
good  sense,  and  me  upon  others  for*  a  very  civil 
person. ' 

This  whole  celebrated  piece  is  a  perfect  con- 
tradiction to  good  manners,  good  sense,  and 
common  honesty,  and  as  there  is  nothing  in  it 
but  what  is  built  upon  the  ruin  of  virtue  and  in- 
nocence, according  to  the  notion  of  merit  m  this 
comedy,  I  take  the  shoemaker  to  be,  in  reality, 
the  fine  getleeman  of  the  play;  for  it  seems  he  is 
an  atheist,  if  we  may  depend  upon  his  character 
as  given  by  the  orange  woman,  who  is  herself 
far  from  being  the  lowes'  in  the  play.  She  says 
of  a  fine  man,  who  is  Dorimant's  companion, 
there  '  is  not  such  another  heathen  in  the  town, 
except  the  shoemaker.'  His  pretension  to  be 
the  hero  of  the  drama  appears  still  more  in  his 
own  description  of  his  way  of  living  with  his 
lady.  <  There  is,'  says  he,  *  never  a  man  in  town 
lives  more  like  a  gentleman  with  his  wife  than  I 
do;  1  never  mind  her  motions;  she  never  in- 
quires into  mine.  We  speak  to  one  another  ci- 
villy, hate  one  another  heartily;  and  because  it  is 
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vulgar  to  lie  and  soak  together,  we  have  each  of 
us  our  several  settle-bed.^  That  oi soaking  to- 
gether<,  is  as  good  as  if  Dorimant  had  spoken  it 
himself;  and,  1  think,  since  he  puts  human  nature 
in  as  ugly  a  form  as  the  circumstance  will  bear, 
and  is  a  stanch  unbeliever,  he  is  very  much 
wronged  in  having  no  part  of  the  good  fortune 
bestowed  in  the  last  act. 

To  speak  plainly  of  this  whole  work,  I  think 
nothing  but  being  lost  to  a  sense  of  innocence 
and  virtue  can  make  any  one  see  this  comedy, 
without  observing  more  frequent  occasion  to 
move  sorrow  and  indignation  than  mirth  and 
laughter.  At  the  same  time,  1  allow  it  to  be  na- 
ture, but  it  is  nature  in  its  utmost  corruption  and 
degeneracy. 

STEELE.  R. 
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No,  66.    WEDNESDAY,  MAY  16. 

Motus  doceri  gaudet  lonicos 

Matura  virgo,  etfingitur  arttibus 

Jam  nunc,  et  inceatos  amores 

De  tenero  meditatur  ungui.  Hob. 

Behold  a  ripe  and  melting  maid 
Bound  'prentice  to  the  wanton  trade* 
Ionian  artists,  at  a  mighty  price. 
Instruct  her  in  the  mysteries  of  vice. 
What  nets  to  spread,  where  subtle  baits  to  lay, 
And  with  an  early  hand  they  form  the  tempePd  clay. 

RoscoMKoir. 

The  two  following  letters  are  upon  a  subject 
of  very  great  importance,  though  expressed  with- 
out any  air  of  gravity. 

TO  THE  SPECTATOR. 
*  SIR, 

*  I  take  the  freedom  of  asking  your  advice  in 
behalf  of  a  young  country  kinswoman  of  mine  who 
IS  lately  come  to  town,  and  under  my  care  for 
her  education.  She  is  very  pretty,  but  you  can 
not  imagine  how  uninformed  a  creature  it  is. 
She  comes  to  my  hands  just  as  natui^  left  her, 
half  finished,  and  without  any  acquired  improve- 
ments. When  I  look  on  her,  I  often  think  of  the 
Belle  Sauvage  mentioned  in  one  of  your  papers. 
(See  No.  28.)  Dear  Mr.  Spectator,  help  me  to 
make  her  comprehend  the  visible  graces  oi  speech 
and  the  dumb  eloquence  of  motion;  for  she  is  at 
present  a  perfect  stranger  to  both.  She  knows 
no  way  to  express  herself  but  by  her  tongue, 
Bnd  that  always  to  signify  her  meaning.     He» 
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eyes  serve  her  yet  only  to  see  with,  and  she  is 
utterly  a  foreigner  to  the  language  of  looks  and 
glances.  In  this  1  fancy  you  could  help  her  bet- 
ter than  any  body.  1  have  bestowed  two  months 
in  teaching  her  to  sigh  when  she  is  not  concern- 
ed, and  to  smile  when  she  is  not  pleased;  and  am 
ashamed  to  own  she  makes  little  or  no  improve- 
ment. Then  she  is  no  more  able  now  to  walk, 
than  she  was  to  go  at  a  year  old.  By  walking, 
you  will  easily  know  1  mean  that  regular  but 
easy  motion,  which  gives  our  persons  so  irresisti- 
ble a  grace  as  if  we  moved  to  music,  and  is  a 
kind  of  disengaged  figure,  or,  if  1  may  so  speak, 
recitative  dancing.  But  the  want  of  this  1  can 
not  blame  in  her,  for  1  find  she  has  no  ear,  and 
means  nothing  by  walking  but  to  change  her 
place.  1  could  pardon  too  her  blushing,  if  she 
knew  how  to  carry  herself  in  it,  and  if  it  did  not 
manifestly  injure  her  complexion. 

'  They  tell  me  you  are  a  person  who  have  seen 
the  world,  and  are  a  judge  of  fine  breeding;  which 
makes  me  ambitious  of  some  instructions  from 
you  for  her  improvement;  which  when  you  have 
favoured  me  with,  1  shall  further  advise  with 
you  about  the  disposal  of  this  fair  forester  in  mar- 
riage: for  I  will  make  it  no  secret  to  you,  that  her 
person  and  education  are  to  be  her  fortune. 

<  1  am,  sir, 
*  Your  very  humble  servant, 

'Celimene.' 

*  SIR, 

'  Being  employed  by  Celimene  to  make  up  and 
send  to  you  her  letter,  1  make  bold  to  recommend 
the  case  therein  mentioned  to  your  consideration. 
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because  she  and  I  happen  to  diflfer  a  little  in  our 
notions.  I,  who  am  a  rough  man  am  afraid  the 
young  girl  is  in  a  fair  w§iy  to  be  spoiled:  there- 
fore prajr,  Mr.  Spectator,  let  us  have  your  opin- 
ion of  this  fine  thing  called  ^ne  breeding;  for  1 
am  afraid  it  differs  too  much  from  that  plain  thing 
called  good  breeding, 

*  Your  most  humble  servant.' 

The  general  mistake  among  us  in  the  educating 
our  children,  is,  that  in  our  daughters  we  take 
care  of  their  persons  and  neglect  their  minds;  in 
our  sons  we  are  so  intent  upon  adorning  their 
minds,  that  we  wholly  neglect  their  bodies.  It 
is  from  this  that  you  shall  see  a  young  lady  cele- 
brated and  admired  in  all  the  assemblies  about 
town,  when  her  elder  brother  is  afraid  to  come 
into  a  room.  From  this  ill  management  it  arises, 
that  we  frequently  observe  a  man's  life  is  half 
spent  before  he  is  taken  notice  of;  and  a  woman 
in  the  prime  of  her  years  is  out  of  fashion  and 
neglected.  The  boy  1  shall  consider  upon  some 
other  occasion,  and  at  present  stick  to  the  girl : 
and  I  am  the  more  inclined  to  this,  becanfw*  1 
have  several  letters  whicn  complain  to  me  cliat 
my  female  readers  have  not  understood  me  for 
some  days  last  past,  and  take  themselves  to  be 
unconcerned  in  the  present  turn  of  my  writing. 
When  a  girl  is  safely  brought  from  her  nurse, 
before  she  is  capable  of  forming  one  simple  no- 
tion of  any  thing  in  life,  she  is  delivered  to  the 
hands  of  her  dancing  master;  and  with  a  collar 
round  her  neck,  the  pretty  wild  thing  is  taught 
a  fantastical  gravity  of  behaviour,  and  forcea  to 
a  particular  way  of  holding  her  head,  heaving 
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her  breast,  and  moving  with  her  whole  body; 
and  all  this  under  pain  of  never  having  a  hus- 
band, if  she  steps,  looks,  or  moves  awry.  This 
gives  the  young  lady  wonderful  workings  of  ima- 
gination, what  is  to  pass  between  her  and  this 
husband,  that  she»is  every  moment  told  of,  and 
for  whom  she  seems  to  be  educated.  Thus  her 
fancy  is  engaged  to  turn  all  her  endeavours  to 
the  ornament  of  her  person,  as  what  must  deter- 
mine her  good  and  ill  in  this  life;  and  she  natur- 
ally thinks,  if  she  is  tall  enough,  she  is  wise 
enough  for  any  thing  for  which  her  education 
makes  her  think  she  is  designed.  To  make  ber 
an  agreeable  person,  is  the  main  purpose  of  her 
parents;  to  that  is  all  their  costs,  to  that  all  their 
care  directed;  and  from  this  general  folly  of  pa- 
rents we  owe  our  present  numerous  race  of  co- 
Quettes.  These  reflections  puzzle  me,  when  1 
think  of  giving  my  advice  on  the  subject  of  man- 
aging the  wild  thmg  mentioned  in  the  letter  of 
my  correspondent.  But  sure  there  is  a  middle 
way  to  be  followed;  the  management  of  a  young 
lady's  person  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  but  the 
erudition  of  her  mind  is  much  more  to  be  regard- 
ed. According  as  this  is  managed,  you  will  see 
the  mind  follow  the  appetites  oAhe  oody,  or  the 
body  express  the  virtues  of  the  mind. 

Cleomira  dances  with  all  the  elegance  of  mo- 
tion imaginable;  but  her  eyes  are  so  chastised 
with  the  simplicity  and  innocence  of  her  thoughts, 
that  she  raises  in  her  beholders  admiration  and 
good-will,  but  no  loose  hope  or  wild  imagination. 
The  true  art  in  this  case  is,  to  make  the  mind 
and  body  improve  together;  and,  if  possible,  to 

Vol.  II. — 6 
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make  gesture  follow  thought,  and  not  let  thought 
be  employed  upon  gesture. 

STEELE.  R . 


No.  67.    THURSDAY,  MAY  17. 

Saltare  ekgantius  qruim  necesse  est  prubas,     Sallcst. 
Too  fine  a  dancer  for  a  virtuous  woman. 

LuciAN,  in  one  of  his  dialogues,  introduces  a 

f)hilosopher  chiding  his  friend  for  his  being  a 
over  01  dancing,  and  a  frequenter  of  balls.  The 
other  undertakes  the  defence  of  his  favourite  di- 
version, which,  he  says,  was  at  first  invented 
by  the  goddess  Rhea,  and  preserved  the  life  of 
Jupiter  nimself  from  the  cruelty  of  his  father 
Saturn.  He  proceeds  to  show,  that  it  had  been 
approved  by  the  greatest  men  in  all  ages;  that 
Homer  calls  Merion  a  fine  dancer:  and  says,  that 
the  graceful  mien  and  great  agility  which  he  had 
acquired  by  that  exercise,  distinguished  him 
above  the  rest  in  the  armies  both  of  Greeks  and 
Trojans. 

He  adds,  that  Pyrrhus  gained  more  reputation 
by  inventing  the  dance  which  is  called  after  his 
name,  than  by  all  his  other  actions;  that  the 
Lacedaemonians,  who  were  the  bravest  people  in 
Greece,  gave  great  encouragement  to  this  diver- 
sion, and  made  their  Hormus  (a  dance  much  re- 
sembling the  French  Brawl)  famous  over  all  Asia; 
that  there  were  still  extant  some  Thessalian  stat- 
ues  erected  to  the  honour  of  their  best  dancers; 
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and  that  he  wondered  how  his  brother  philoso- 
pher could  declare  himself  against  the  opinions 
of  those  two  persons,  whom  he  professed  so  much 
to  admire,  Homer  and  Hesiod ;  the  latter  of  which 
compares  valour  and  dancing  together;  and  says, 
that  '  the  gods  have  bestowed  fortitude  on  son^ 
men,  and  on  others  a  disposition  for  dancing.' 

Lastly.  He  puts  him  in  mind  that  Socrates 
(who,  in  the  judgment  of  Apollo,  was  the  wisest 
of  men)  was  not  only  a  professed  admirer  of  this 
exercise  in  others,  but  learned  it  himself  when  he 
was  an  old  man. 

The  morose  philosopher  is  so  much  aflfected  by 
these,  and  some  other  authorities,  that  he  be- 
comes a  convert  to  his  friend,  and  desires  he 
would  take  him  with  him,  when  he  went  to  his 
next  ball. 

I  love  to  shelter  myself  under  the  examples 
of  great  men;  and,  1  think,  I  have  sufficiently 
showed  that  it  is  not  below  the  dignity  of  these 
my  speculations  to  take  notice  of  the  following 
letter,  which  I  suppose  is  sent  me  by  some  sub- 
stantial tradesman  about  'Change. 

*  Sir, 

'  1  AM  a  man  in  years,  and  by  an  honest  indus- 
try in  the  world,  have  acquired  enough  to  give 
my  children  a  liberal  education,  though  I  was  an 
utter  stranger  to  it  myself.  My  eldest  daughter, 
a  girl  of  sixteen,  has  for  some  time  been  under 
the  tuition  of  Monsieur  Rigadoon,  a  dancing- 
master  in  the  city;  and  1  was  prevailed  upon  by 
her  and  her  mother  to  go  last  night  to  one  of  his 
balls.  I  must  own  to  you,  sir,  that  having  never 
been  at  any  such  place  before,  I  was  very  much 
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pleased  and  surprised  with  that  part  of  his  enter- 
tainment which  he  called  French  dancing.  There 
were  several  young  men  and  women,  whose 
limbs  seemed  to  have  no  other  motion  but  purely 
what  the  music  gave  them.  After  this  part  was 
Qver,  they  began  a  diversion  which  they  call 
country -dancing,,  and  wherein  there  were  also 
some  things  not  disagreeable;  and  divers  em- 
blematicai  figures,  composed,  as  I  guess,  by 
wise  men,  for  the  instruction  of  youth. 

*  Among  the  rest,  I  observea  one,  which  1 
think  they  call  Hunt  the  Squirrel,  in  which, 
while  the  woman  flies,  the  man  pursues  her;  but 
as  soon  as  she  turns,  he  "runs  away,  and  she  is 
obliged  to  follow. 

*  The  moral  of  this  dance  does,  I  think,  very 
aptly  recommend  modesty  and  discretion  to  the 
female  sex. 

*  But  as  the  best  institutions  are  liable  to  cor- 
ruptions; so,  sir,  I  must  acquaint  you,  that  very 
great  abuses  are  crept  into  this  entertainment.  I 
was  amazed  to  see  my  girl  handed  by,  and  hand- 
ing young  fellows  with  so  much  familiarity;  and 
I  could  not  have  thought  it  had  been  in  the  child. 
They  very  often  made  use  of  a  most  impudent 
and  lascivious  step  called  setting,  which  1  know 
not  how  to  describe  to  you,  but  by  telling  you 
that  it  is  the  very  reverse  of  back  to  back.  At 
last  an  impudent  young  dog  bid  the  fiddlers  play 
a  dance  called  Moll  Pately;  and  after  having 
made  two  or  three  capers,  ran  to  his  partner, 
locked  his  arms  in  hers,  and  whisked  her  round 
cleverly  above  ground  in  such  a  manner,  that  1, 
who  sat  upon  one  of  the  lowest  benches,  saw 
farther  above  her  shoe  than  I  can  think  fit  to  ac- 
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quaint  you  with.  I  could  no  longer  endure  these 
enormities;  wherefore  just  as  my  girl  was  going 
to  be  made  a  whirligig,  I  ran  in,  seized  on  the 
child,  and  carried  her  liome. 

*  Sir,  I  am  not  yet  old  enough  to  be  a  fool — I 
suppose  this  diversion  might  be  at  first  invented 
to  keep  up  a  good  understanding  between  young 
men  and  women,  and  so  far  I  am  not  against  it; 
but  I  shall  never  allow  of  these  things.  I  know 
not  what  you  will  say  to  this  case  at  present,  but 
am  sure  that  had  you  been  with  me,  you  would 
have  seen  matter  of  great  speculation. 

1  am  yours,  &c.-' 

1  must  confess  I  am  afraid  that  my  corres- 
pondent had  too  much  reason  to  be  a  little  out  of 
humour  at  the  treatment  of  his  daughter;  but  1 
conclude  that  he  would  have  been  much  more  so, 
had  he  seen  one  of  those  kissing  dances^  in  which 
Will  Honeycomb  assures  me  they  are  obliged  to 
dwell  almost  a  minute  on  the  fair  one's  lips,  or 
they  will  be  too  quick  for  the  music,  and  dance 
quite  out  of  time. 

1  am  not  able  however  to  give  my  final  sen- 
tence against  this  diversion;  and  am  of  Mr.  Cow- 
ley's opmion,  that  so  much  of  dancing,  at  least,  as 
belongs  to  the  behaviour  and  a  handsome  carriage 
of  the  Dody,  is  extremely  useful,  if  not  absolutely 
necessary. 

We  generally  form  such  ideas  of  people  at  first 
sight,  as  we  are  hardly  ever  persuaded  to  lay 
aside  afterwards;  for  this  reason  a  man  would 
wish  to  have  nothing  disagreeable  or  uncomely 
in  his  approaches,  and  to  be  able  to  enter  a  room 
with  a  good  grace. 
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I  might  add,  that  a  moderate  knowledge  in  the 
little  rules  of  good  breeding  gives  a  man  some 
assurance,  and  makes  him  easy  in  all  companies. 
For  want  of  this,  I  have  seen  a  professor  of  a 
liberal  science  at  a  loss  to  salute  a  lady;  and  a 
most  excellent  mathematician  not  able  to  deter- 
mine whether  he  should  stand  or  sit  while  my 
lord  drank  to  him. 

It  is  the  proper  business  of  a  dancing-master 
to  regulate  these  matters;  though  1  take  it  to  be  a 
just  observation,  that  unless  you  add  something 
of  your  own  to  what  these  fine  gentlemen  teach 
you,  and  which  they  are  wholly  ignorant  of  them- 
selves, you  will  much  sctoner  get  the  character 
of  an  afiected  fop  than  of  a  well  bred  man. 

As  for  country 'dancings  it  must  indeed  be 
confessed,  that  the  great  familiarities  between  the 
two  sexes  on  this  occasion  may  sometimes  pro- 
duce very  dangerous  consequences;  and  I  have 
often  thought  that  few  ladies'  hearts  are  so  ob- 
durate as  not  to  be  melted  by  the  charms  of  mu- 
sic, the  force  of  motion,  and  an  handsome  youngf 
fellow  who  is  continually  playing  before  their 
eyes,  and  convincing  them  that  he  has  the  per- 
fect use  of  all  his  limbs. 

But  as  this  kind  of  dance  is  the  particular  in- 
vention of  our  own  country,  and  as  every  one  is 
more  or  less  a  proficient  in  it,  1  would  not  dis- 
countenance it;  out  rather  suppose  it  may  be  prac- 
tised innocently  by  others,  as  well  as  myself, 
who  am  often  partner  to  my  landlady's  eldest 
iaughtep. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

Having  heard  a  good  character  of  the  collec- 
tion of  pictures  which  is  to  be  exposed  to  sale  on 
Friday  next;  and  concluding  from  the  following 
letter,  that  the  person  who  collected  them  is  a 
man  of  no  inelegant  taste,  1  will  be  so  much  his 
friend  as  to  publish  it,  provided  the  reader  will 
only  look  upon  it  as  filling  up  the  place  of  an  ad- 
vertisement. 

From,  the  Three  Chairs  in  the  Piazza^  Covent  Garden, 

^siR,  *  Ma^  16,  1711. 

As  you  are  a  Spectator^  1  think  we,  who  make 
it  our  business  to  exhibit  any  thing  to  public 
view,  ought  to  apply  ourselves  to  you  for  your 
approbation.  I  have  travelled  Europe  to  furnish 
out  a  show  for  you,  and  have  brougnt  with  me 
what  has  been  admired  in  every  country  through 
which  I  passed.  You  have  declared  in  many  pa- 
pers, that  your  greatest  delights  are  those  of  the 
eye,  which  1  do  not  doubt  but  1  shall  gratify  with 
as  beautiful  objects  as  your's  ever  beheld.  If  cas- 
tles, forests,  ruins,  fine  women,  and  graceful  men, 
can  please  you,  1  dare  promise  you  much  satisfac- 
tion, if  you  will  appear  at  my  auction  on  Friday 
next  A  sight  is,  I  suppose,  as  grateful  to  a 
Spectator,  as  a  treat  to  another  person ;  and  there- 
fore I  hope  you  will  pardon  this  invitation, 
from,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient, 

humble  servant, 

J.  Graham.' 

BUDGELL.  X 
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No8  duo  turba  sumus Ovid  Met.  i.  355. 

We  too  are  a  multitude. 

One  would  think  that  the  larger  the  company 
IS,  in  which  we  are  engaged,  the  greater  variety 
of  thoughts  and  subjects  would  be  started  in  dis- 
course: but  instead  of  this,  we  find  that  conver- 
sation is  never  so  much  straitened  and  confined 
as  in  numerous  assemblies.     When  a  multitude 
meet  together  on  any  subject  of  discourse,  their 
debates  are  taken  up  chiefly  with  forms  and  gene- 
ral positions:  nay,  if  we  come  into  a  more  con- 
tracted assembly  of  men  and  women,  the  talk 
generally  runs  upon  the  weather,  fashions,  news, 
and  the  like  public  topics.    In  proportion  as  con- 
versation gets  into  clubs  and  knots  of  friends,  it 
descends  into  particulars,  and  grows  more  free 
and  communicative:  but  the  most  open,  instruc- 
tive, and  unreserved  discourse  is  that  which  pass 
es  between  two  persons  who  are  familiar  and  ir 
timate  friends.     On  these  occasions,  a  man  civi 
a  loose  to  every  passion  and  every  thought  that 
uppermost,  discovers  his  most  retired  opinions 
persons  and  things,  tries  the  beauty  and  strenr 
of  his  sentiments,  and  exposes  his  whole  sou 
the  examination  of  his  friend. 

Tully  was  the  first  who  observed  that  frii 
ship  improves  happiness  and  abates  misery 
the  doubling  of  our  joy  and  dividing  of  our  c 
a  thought  in  which  he  hath  been  followed  \ 
the  essayers  upon  friendship  that  have  w: 
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since  his  time.  Sir  Francis  Bacon  has  finely 
described  other  advantages,  or,  as  he  calls  them, 
fruits  of  friendship;  ana  indeed  there  is  no  sub- 
ject of  morality  which  has  been  better  handled 
and  more  exhausted  than  this.  Among  the  se- 
veral fine  things  which  have  been  spoken  of  it,  I 
shall  beg  leave  to  quote  some  out  of  a  very  an- 
cient author,  whose  book  would  be  regarded  by 
our  modern  wits  as  one  of  the  most  shinine  tracts 
of  morality  that  is  extant,  if  it  appeared  under  the 
name  of  a  Confucius,  or  of  any  celebrated  Grecian 
philosopher:  1  mean  the  little  apochryphal treatise 
entitled,  The  WisdomoftheSonofSirach,  How 
finely  has  he  described  the  art  of  making  friends, 
by  an  obliging  and  affable  behaviour!  And  laid 
down  that  precept  which  a  late  excellent  author 
has  delivered  as  nis  own,  *  That  we  should  have 
many  well-wishers,  but  few  friends.'  *  Sweet 
language  will  multiply  friends;  and  a  fair  speak- 
ing tongue  will  increase  kind  greetings.  Joe  in 
peace  with  many,  nevertheless  have  but  one 
counsellor  of  a  thousand. '  With  what  prudence 
does  he  caution  us  in  the  choice  of  our  friends! 
And  with  what  strokes  of  nature  (1  could  almost 
say.  of  humour)  has  he  described  the  behaviour  of 
a  treacherous  and  self-interested  friend !  '  If  thou 
wouldst  get  a  friend,  prove  him  first,  and  be  not 
hasty  to  credit  him:  for  some  man  is  a  friend  for 
his  own  occasion,  and  will  not  abide  in  the  day  of 
thy  trouble.  And'  there  is  a  friend  who,  being 
turned  to  enmity  and  strife,  will  discover  thy  re- 
proach.' Again,  *  Some  friend  is  a  companion 
at  the  table,  and  will  not  continue  in  the  day  of 
thy  affliction;  but  in  thy  prosperity  he  will  be  as 
thyself  and  will  be  bold  over  thy  servants.     I 
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thou  be  brought  low,  he  will  be  against  thee,  and 
hide  himself  from  thy  face.  ^  What  can  be  more 
strong  and  pointed  than  the  following  verse? 
*  Separate  thyself  from  thine  enemies,  and  take 
heed  of  thy  friends/  In  the  next  words  he  piar- 
ticularizes  one  ofthose  fruits  of  friendship  which 
is  described  at  length  by  the  two  famous  authors 
above-mentioned,  and  falls  into  a  general  eulo-* 
gium  of  friendship,  which  is  very  just  as  well  as 
very  sublime.  ^  A  faithful  friend  is  a  strong  de- 
fence; and  he  that  hath  found  such  an  one,  natli 
found  a  treasure.  Nothing  doth  countervail  a  faith- 
ful friend,  and  his  excellency  is  invaluable.  A 
faithful  friend  is  the  medicine  of  life;  and  they 
that  fear  the  Lord  shall  find  him.  Whoso  fear- 
eth  the  Lord  shall  direct  his  friendship  aright; 
for  as  he  is,  so  shall  his  neighbour  (that  is, 
his  friend)  be  also.'  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  met  with  any  saying  that  has  pleased  me 
more  than  that  of  a  friend's  being  the  medicine 
of  life,  to  express  the  efficacy  of  friendship  in 
healing  the  pains  and  anguish,  which  naturally 
cleave  to  our  existence  in  this  world,  and  am 
wonderfully  pleased  with  the  turn  in  the  last 
sentence,  that  a  virtuous  man  shall  as  a  blessing 
meet  with  a  friend  who  is  as  virtuous  as  himsell. 
There  is  another  saying  in  the  same  author, 
which  would  have  been  very  much  admired  in  a 
heathen  writer:  ^  Forsake  not  an  old  friend,  for 
the  new  is  not  comparable  toTiim:  a  new  friend 
is  as  new  wine;  when  it  is  old,  thou  shalt  drink 
it  with  pleasure.'  With  what  strength  of  allu- 
sion, and  force  of  thought,  has  he  described  the 
breaches  and  violations  of  friendship. — <  Whoso 
casteth  a  stone  at  the  birds,  frayeth  them  away; 
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and  he  thatupbraidethhis  friend,  breaketh  friend- 
ship. Though  thou  drawest  a  sword  at  a  friend, 
yet  despair  not,  for  there  may  be  a  returning  to 
favour;  if  thou  hast  opened  thy  mouth  agamst 
thy  friend,  fear  not,  tor  there  may  be  a  recon- 
ciliation; except  for  upbraiding  or  pride,  or  dis- 
closing of  secrets,  or  a  treacherous  wound ;  for, 
for  these  things  every  friend  will  depart'  We 
may  observe  in  this  and  several  other  precepts  in 
this  author,  those  little  familiar  instances  and  illus- 
trations which  are  so  much  admired  in  the  moral 
writings  of  Horace  and  Egictetus.  There  are  very 
beautiml  instances  of  this  nature  in  the  followr 
ing  passages,  which  are  likewise  written  upon 
the  same  subject:  '  Whoso  discovereth  secrets, 
loseth  his  credit,  and  shall  never  find  a  friend  to 
his  mind.  Love  thy  friend,  and  be  faithful  unto 
hira;  but  if  thou  bewrayest  his  secrets,  follow  nc 
more  after  him:  for  as  a  man  hath  destroyed  his 
enemy,  so  hast  thou  lost  the  love  of  thy  friend; 
as  one  that  letteth  a  bird  go  out  of  his  hand,  so 
hast  thou  let  thy  friend  go,  and  shalt  not  get  him 
again:  follow  after  him  no  more,  for  he  is  too  far 
on;  he  is  as  a  roe  escaped  out  of  the  snare.  As 
foF  a  wound  it  may  be  bound  up,  and  after  revil- 
ing there  may  be  a  reconciliation;  but  he  that  be- 
wrayeth  secrets,  is  without  hope. 

Among  the  several  qualifications  of  a  good 
friend,  this  wise  man  has  very  justly  singled  out 
constancy  and  faithfulness  as  the  principal:  to 
these,  others  have  added  virtue,  knowledge,  dis- 
cretion, equality  in  age  and  fortune,  and,  as 
Cicero  calls  it,  morum  comitas,  a  pleasantness 
of  temper.  If  I  were  to  give  my  opinion  upon 
such  an  exhausted  subject,  1  should  join  to  these 
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other  qualifications  a  certain  equability  or  even- 
ness of  behaviour.  A  man  often  contracts  a 
friendship  with  one,  whom  perhaps  he  does  not 
find  out  till  after  a  year's  conversation ;  when  on 
a  sudden  some  latent  ill-humour  breaks  out  upon 
him,  which  he  never  disc6vered  or  suspected  at 
his  first  entering  into  an  intimacy  with  him. 
There  are  several  persons  who  in  some  certain 
periods  of  their  lives  are  inexpressibly  agreeable, 
and  in  others  as  odious  and  detestable.  Martial 
has  given  us  a  very  pretty  picture  of  one  of  this 
species  in  the  following  epigram: 

DifficiKsy  faciUsy  jucundtis,  acerbus  es  idem. 

Nee  tecum  possum  vivere,  nee  sine  te.         Epig**  xlvii.  12. 

In  all  thy  humours,  whether  g^ve  or  mellow, 
Thou'rt  such  a  touchy,  testy,  pleasant  fellow; 
Hast  so  much  wit,  and  mirth,  and  spleen  about  thee. 
There  is  no  living"  with  thee,  nor  without  thee. 

It  is  very  unlucky  for  a  man  to  be  entangled  in  a 
friendship  with  one,  who  by  these  changes  and 
vicissitudes  of  humour,  is  sometimes  amiable,  and 
sometimes  odious;  and  as  most  men  are  at  some- 
times in  an  admirable  frame  and  disposition  of 
mind,  it  should  be  one  of  the  greatest  tasks  of 
wisdom  to  keep  ourselves  well  when  we  are  so, 
and  never  to  go  out  of  that  which  is  the  agreea- 
ble part  of  our  character. 

ADPISON.  C. 
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No.  69.    SATURDAY,  MAY  19. 

Hie  segeteSi  ilKc  veniunt  fellcivs  uvw; 
jSrborei  foetus  alibi,  atgue  injussa  virescunt 
Gramina,     Nonne  viaes,  croceos  ut  Tmolus  odores, 
India  mittit  ebur,  molks  sua  thura  Sabasi? 
At  Chalyhes  mudi  ferrum,  virosaque  Pontus 
Castoreoy  EUadum  palmas  Epirus  equarum? 
Continuo  has  kges,  aetemaquefoedera  certis 
Imposuit  natura  locis Virq.  Geor.  i.  54. 

This  ground  with  Bacchus,  that  with  Ceres  suits; 
That  other  loads  the  trees  with  happy  fruits; 
A  fourth  with  grass,  unbidden  decks  the  ground: 
Thus  Tmolus  is  with  yellow  saffron  crown'd; 
India  black  ebon  and  white  iv'ry  bears. 
And  soft  Idume  weeps  her  od'rous  tears: 
Thus  Pontus  sends  her  beaver  stones  from  far; 
And  naked  Spaniards  temper  steel  for  war; 
Epirus  for  the  Elean  chariot  breeds 
(In  hopes  of  palms)  a  race  of  running  steeds. 
This  is  til'  original  contract;  these  the  laws 
Imposed  by  nature,  and  by  nature's  cause. 

Dbtdxbt. 

There  is  no  place  in  the  town  which  I  so  much 
love  to  frequent  as  the  Royal  Exchange.  It  gives 
me  a  secret  satisfaction,  and,  in  some  measure, 
gratifies  my  vanity,  as  I  am  an  Englishman,  to 
see  so  rich  an  assembly  of  countrymen  and  for- 
eigners consulting  together  upon  tne  private  bu- 
siness of  mankind,  and  making  this  metropolis  a 
Wndi  o{  emporium  for  the  whole  earth.  1  must 
confess  1  look  upon  High  Change  to  be  a  great 
council,  in  whicn  all  considerable  nations  have 
their  representatives.  Factors  in  the  trading 
world  are  what  ambassadors  are  in  the  polite 
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world:  they  negociate  affairs,  conclude  treaties, 
and  maintain  a  good  correspondence  between  those 
wealthy  societies  of  men  that  are  divided  from 
one  another  by  seas  and  oceans,  or  live  on  the  dif- 
ferent extremities  of  a  continent.  1  have  often 
been  pleased  to  hear  disputes  adjusted  between 
an  inhabitant  of  Japan  and  an  alaerman  of  Lon- 
don, or  to  see  a  subject  of  the  ereat  Mogul  enter- 
ing into  a  league  with  one  of  the  Czar  of  Musco- 
vy. I  am  infinitely  delighted  in  mixing  with 
these  several  ministers  of  commerce,  as  they  are 
distinguished  by  their  different  walks  and  cfiffer- 
ent  languages;  sometimes  1  am  jostled  among  a 
body  of  Armenians;  sometimes,  I  am  lost  in  a 
crowd  of  Jews;  and  sometimes  make  one  in  a 
group  of  Dutchmen.  I  am  a  Dane,  Swede,  or 
Frenchman,  at  different  times;  or  rather  fancy 
myself  like  the  old  philosopher,  who,  upon  being 
asked  what  countryman  he  was,  replied,  that  he 
was  a  citizen  of  the  world. 

Though  1  very  frequently  visit  this  busy  mul- 
titude 01  people,  I  am  known  to  nobody  there  but 
my  friend  Sir  Andrew,  who  often  smiles  upon  me 
as  he  sees  me  bustling  in  the  crowd,  but  at  the 
same  time  connives  at  my  presence  without  tak- 
ing any  further  notice  of  me.  There  is  indeed  a 
merchant  of  Egypt  who  just  knows  me  by  sight, 
having  formerly  remitted  me  some  money  to 
Grand  Cairo;  (See  No.  1,)  but  as  1  am  not  versed 
in  the  modern  Coptic,  our  conferences  go  no  fur- 
ther than  a  bow  and  a  grimace. 

This  grand  scene  olbusiness  gives  me  an  in- 
finite variety  of  solid  and  substantial  entertain- 
ments. As  I  am  a  great  lover  of  mankind,  my 
heart  naturally  overflows  with  pleasure  at  the 
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sight  of  a  prosperous  and  happy  multitude,  in- 
somuch that  at  many  public  solemnities  1  can  not 
forbear  expressing  my  joy  with  tears  that  have 
stolen  down  my  cheeks.  For  this  reason  I  am 
wonderfully  delighted  to  see  such  a  body  of  men 
thriving  in  their  own  private  fortunes,  and  at  the 
same  time  promoting  the  public  slock;  or,  in 
other  words,  raising  estates  for  their  own  fami- 
lies, by  bringing  into  their  country  whatever  is 
wanting,  and  carrying  out  of  it  wnatever  is  su- 
perfluous. 

Nature  seems  to  have  taken  a  particular  care 
to  disseminate  her  blessings  among  the  different 
regions  of  the  world,  with  an  eye  to  this  mutual 
intercourse  and  traffic  among  mankind,  that  th« 
natives  of  the  several  parts  of  the  globe  might 
have  a  kind  of  dependenVie  upon  one  another,  and 
be  united  together  by  their  common  interest. 
Almost  every  degree  produces  something  pecu- 
liar to  it.  The  food  often  grows  in  one  country 
and  the  sauce  in  another.  The  fruits  of  Portugal  are 
corrected  by  the  products  of  Barbadoes,  and  the  in- 
fusion of  a  China  plant  is  sweetened  with  the  pith 
of  an  India  cane.  The  Philippine  islands  give  a 
flavour  to  our  European  bowls.  The  single  dress 
of  a  woman  of  quality  is  often  the  product  of  an 
hundred  climates.  The  muff  and  the  fan  come 
together  from  the  different  ends  of  the  earth. 
The  scarf  is  sent  from  the  Torrid  Zone,  and  the 
tippet  from  beneath  the  Pole.  The  brocade  petti- 
coat rises  out  of  the  mines  of  Peru,  and  the  dia- 
mond necklace  out  of  the  bowels  of  Indostan. 

If  we  consider  our  own  country  in  its  natural 
prospect,  without  any  of  the  benefits  and  advan- 
tages of  commerce,  what  a  barren  uncomfortable 
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spot  of  earth  falls  to  our  share !  Natural  histoi  ians 
tell  us,  that  no  fruit  grows  originally  among  us, 
besides  hips  and  haws,  acorns  and  pignuts,  with 
other  delicacies  of  the  like  nature:  tnat  our  cli- 
mate of  itself,  and  without  the  assistance  of  art, 
can  make  no  farther  advances  towards  a  plum 
than  to  a  sloe,  and  carries  an  apple  to  no  greater 
perfection  than  a  crab:  that  our  melons,  our 
peaches,  our  figs,  our  apricots,  and  cherries,  are 
strangers  among  us,  imported  in  different  ages, 
and  naturalized  in  our  English  gardens;  and  uiat 
they  would  all  degenerate  and  ifall  away  into  the 
trash  of  our  own  country,  if  thev  were  wholly 
neglected  by  the  planter,  and  leu  to  the  mercy 
of  our  sun  and  soil.  Nor  has  traffic  more  enrich- 
ed our  vegetable  world  than  it  has  improved  the 
whole  face  of  nature  among  us.  Our  ships  are 
laden  with  the  harvest  of  every  climate;  our  ta- 
bles are  stored  with  spices,  ana  oils,  and  wines; 
our  rooms  are  filled  with  pyramids  of  china,  and 
adorned  with  the  workmanship  of  Japan;  our 
morning's  draught  comes  to  us  from  the  remotest 
corners  of  the  earth;  we  repair  our  bodies  by  the 
drugs  of  America,  and  repose  ourselves  under 
Indian  canopies.  My  friend  Sir  Andrew  calls 
the  vineyaras  of  France  our  gardens;  the  spice 
islands  our  hot-beds;  the  Persians  our  silk- wea- 
vers; and  the  Chinese  our  potters.  Nature  indeed 
furnishes  us  with  thebare  necessaries  of  life;  but 
trafiSc  gives  us  a  great  variety  of  what  is  useful 
and  at  the  same  time  supplies  us  with  every  thing 
that  is  convenient  and  ornamental.  Nor  is  it  the 
least  part  of  this  our  happiness,  that  whilst  we 
enjoy  the  remotest  products  of  the  North  and 
South,  we  are  free  from  those  extremities  of 
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weather  which  gave  them  birth;  that  our  eyes  are 
refreshed  with  the  green  fields  of  Britain,  at  th? 
same  time  that  our  palates  are  feasted  with  fruits 
that  rise  between  the  tropics. 

For  these  reasons,  there  are  not  more  useful 
members  in  a  commonwealth  than  merchants. 
They  knit  mankind  together  in  a  mutual  inter- 
course of  good  offices,  distribute  the  gifts  of  na- 
ture, find  work  for  the  poor,  add  wealth  to  the 
rich  and  magnificence  to  the  great  Our  English 
merchant  converts  the  tin  of  his  own  country  into 

fold,  and  exchanges  its  wool  for  rubies.  The 
lahometans  are  clothed  in  our  British  manufac- 
ture, and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Frozen  Zone 
warmed  with  the  fleeces  of  our  sheep. 

When  I  have  been  upon  the  'Change,  I  have 
often  fancied  one  of  our  old  kings  standmg  in  per- 
son, where  he  is  represented  in  effigy,  and  look- 
ing down  upon  the  wealthy  concourse  of  people 
with  which  that  place  is  every  day  filled.  In 
this  case,  how  would  he  be  surprised  to  hear  all 
the  languages  of  Europe  spoken  in  this  little  spot 
of  his  firmer  dominions,  and  to  see  so  many  pri- 
vate men,  who  in  his  time  would  have  been  the 
vassals  of  some  powerful  baron,  negociating  like 
princes  for  greater  sums  of  money  than  were 
formerly  to  be  met  with  in  the  royal  treasury! 
Trade,  without  enlarging  the  British  territories, 
has  given  us  a  kind  of  s^ditional  empire:  it  has 
multiplied  the  number  of  the  rich,  made  our 
landed  estates  infinitely  more  valuable  than  they 
were  formerly,  and  added  to  them  an  accession 
of  other  estates  as  valuable  as  the  lands  them- 
selves. 

ADDISON.  C. 

Vol.  n.— 6 
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Interdum  vuJgus  rectum  videt.     Hob.  £p.  1.  I.  2.  y.  63. 
Sometimes  the  vulgar  see  and  judge  aright. 

When  I  travelled,  1  took  a  particular  delight 
ill  hearing  the  songs  and  fables  that  are  come 
from  father  to  son,  and  are  most  in  vogue  amons 
the  common  people  of  the  countries  through 
which  I  passed ;  for  it  is  impossible  that  any  thing 
should  be  uruversally  tasted  and  approved  by  a 
multitude,  though  they  are  only  the  rabble  of  a 
nation,  which  hath  not  in  it  some  peculiar  apt- 
ness to  please  and  gratify  the  mmd  of  man. 
Human  nature  is  the  same  in  all  reasonable  crea- 
tures; and  whatever  falls  in  with  it,  will  meet 
with  admirers  amongst  reaciers  of  all  qualities 
and  conditions.  Moliere,  as  we  are  told  by  Mon- 
sieur Boileau,  used  to  read  all  his  comedies  to 
an  old  woman  who  was  his  house-keeper,  as  she 
sat  with  him  at  her  work  by  the  chimney  corner; 
and  could  foretel  the  success  of  his  plav  in  the 
theatre  from  the  reception  it  met  at  his  fire-side: 
for  he  tells  us  the  audience  always  followed  the 
old  woman,  and  never  failed  to  laugh  in  the  same 
place. 

I  know  nothing  which  more  shows  the  essen- 
tial and  inherent  perfection  of  simplicity  of 
thought,  above  that  which  I  call  the  Gothic  man- 
ner in  writing,  than  this,  that  the  first  pleases  all 
kinds  of  palates,  and  the  latter  only  such  as  have 
formed  to  themselves  a  wrong  artificial  taste  upon 
little  fanciful  authors  and  writers  of  epigram. 
Homer,  Virgil,  or  Milton,  so  far  as  the  language 
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of  their  poems  is  understood,  will  please  a  reader 
of  plain  common  sense,  who  would  neither  relish 
nor  comprehend  an  epigram  of  Martial,  or  a 
poem  of  Cowley :  so,  on  the  contrary,  an  ordinary 
song  or  ballad  that  is  the  delight  of  the  common 
people,  can  not  fail  to  please  all  such  readers  as 
are  not  unqualified  for  tne  entertainment  by  their 
affectation  or  ignorance;  and  the  reason  is  plain, 
because  the  same  paintings  of  nature  which  re- 
commend it  to  the  most  ordinary  reader,  will 
appear  beautiful  to  the  most  refined. 

The  old  song  of  Chevy-Chace  is  the  favourite 
ballad  of  the  common  people  of  England;  and 
Ben  Jonson  used  to  say,  he  nad  rather  nave  been 
the  author  of  it  than  of  all  his  works.  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  in  his  discourse  of  poetry,  speaks  of  it 
in  the  following  words.  ^  I  never  heard  the  old 
song  of  Percy  and  Douglas,  that  1  found  not  my 
heart  more  moved  than  with  a  trumpet;  and  yet 
it  is  sung  by  some  blind  crowder  with  no  rougher 
voice  than  rude  style;  which  being  so  evil  appa- 
relled in  the  dust  and  cobweb  of  that  uncivil  age, 
what  would  it  work  trimmed  in  the  gorgeous 
eloquence  of  Pindar?*  For  my  own  part,  I  am  so 

Frofessed  an  admirer  of  this  antiquated  son^,  that 
shall  give  my  reader  a  critique  upon  it,  without 
any  further  apology  for  so  doing. 

The  greatest  modern  critics  have  laid  i  down 
as  a  rule,  than  an  heroic  poem  should  be  found- 
ed upon  some  important  precept  of  morality, 
adapted  to  the  constitution  of  the  country  in 
which  the  poet  writes.  Homer  and  Virgil  nave 
formed  their  plans  in  this  view.  As  Greece  was 
a  collection  of  many  governments,  who  suffered 
very  much  among  themselves,  and  gave  the  Per- 
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sian  Emperor,  who  was  their  common  enemy, 
many  advantages  over  them  by  their  mutual 
jealousies  and  animosities,  Homer,*  in  order  to 
establish  among  them  an  union,  which  was  so 
necessary  for  their  safety,  grounds  his  poem  upon 
the  discords  of  the  several  Grecian  princes  who 
were  engaged  in  a  confederacy  against  an  Asi- 
atic prince,  and  the  several  advantages  which  the 
enemy  gained  by  such  their  discords.  At  the 
time  the  poem  we  are  now  treating  of  was  writ- 
ten, the  dissensions  of  the  barons,t  who  were  then 
so  many  petty  princes,  ran  very  high,  whether 
they  quarrelled  among  themselves  or  with  their 
neighbours,  and  produced  unspeakable  calamities 
to  the  country:  the  poet,  to  deter  men  from  such 
unnatural  contentions,  describes  a  bloody  battle 
and  dreadful  scene  of  death,  occasioned  by  the 
mutual  feuds  which  reigned  in  the  families  of  an 
English  and  Scotch  nobleman:  that  he  designed 
this  for  the  instruction  of  his  poem,  we  may  learn 
from  his  four  last  lines,  in  which,  sifter  the  exam- 
ple of  the  modern  tragedians,  he  draws  from  it  a 
precept  for  the  benefit  of  his  readers. 

*  God  save  the  King,  and  bless  the  land^ 

In  plenty,  joy  and  peace; 
And  grant  henceforth  that  foul  debate 

'Tvvixt  noblemen  may  cease.' 

*  This  anachronism  is  palpable.  Homer  flourished  850, 
or  according  to  some  980  years  before  the  Christian  era;, 
this  placed  him  near  the  time  of  Solomon.  See  No.  327. 
^  f  There  is  a  chronological  inaccuracy  here.  The  dissen- 
sions of  the  barons  were  long  prior  to  the  battle  of  Otter- 
bum,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  subject  of  the 
poem.  It  W41S  fought  anno  1388;  Siee  Johnson's  Lives  of 
the  Foeta, 
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The  next  point  observed  by  the  greatest  heroic 
poets  hath  been  to  celebrate  persons  and  actions 
which  do  honour  to  their  country.  Thus  Virgil's 
hero  was  the  founder  of  Rome,  Homer's  a  prince 
of  Greece;  and  for  this  reason  Valerius  Flaccus 
and  Statins,  who  were  both  Romans,  might  be 
justly  derided  for  having  chosen  the  expedition 
of  the  Golden  Fleece,  and  the  wars  of  Thebes, 
for  the  subjects  of  their  epic  writings. 

The  poel  before  us  has  not  only  found  out  an 
hero  in  his  own  country,  but  raises  the  repiitation 
of  it  by  several  beautiful  incidents.  The  English 
are  the  first  who  take  the  field,  and  the  last  who 
quit  it.  The  English  bring  only  fifteen  hundred 
to  the  battle,  the  Scotch  two  thousand.  The  En- 
glish keep  the  field  with  fifty-three,  the  Scotch 
retire  with  fifty-five;  all  the  rest  on  each  side 
being  slain  in  battle.  But  the  most  remarkable 
circumstance  of  this  kind  is  the  different  manner 
in  which  the  Scotch  and  English  Kings  receive 
the  news  of  this  fight^  and  of  the  great  men's 
deaths  who  commanded  in  it 


*  This  news  was  brought  to  Edinburgh 
Where  Scotland's  King  did  reign, 

That  brave  Earl  Douglas  suddenly 
Was  with  an  arrow  slain. 

0  heavy  news,  King  James  did  say? 
Scotland  can  witness  be, 

1  have  not  any  captain  more 

Of  such  account  as  he. 

Like  tidings  to  King  Henry  came 

Within  as  short  a  space. 
That  Percy  of  Northumberland 

Was  slain  in  Chevy-Chase. 


>» 
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Now  God  be  with  him,  said  our  king', 

Sith  'twill  no  better  be, 
I  trust  I  have  within  my  realm 

Five  hundred  good  as  he. 

Yet  shall  not  Scot  nor  Scotland  say. 

But  I  will  vengeance  take. 
And  be  revenged  oh  them. all 

For  brave  Lord  Percy's  sake. 

This  vow  full  well  the  king  perform'd 

After  on  Humble-down, 
In  one  day  fifty  knights  were  sUdn, 

With  lords  of  great  renown. 

And  of  the  rest  of  small  account 
Did  many  thousands  die,'  &c. 

At  the  same  time  that  our  poet  shows  a  laudable 
partiality  to  his  countrymen,  he  represents  the 
Scots  after  a  manner  not  unbecoming  so  bold  and 
brave  a  people. 

*  Earl  Douglas  on  a  milk-white  steed. 

Most  like  a  baron  bold. 
Rode  foremost  of  the  company, 
Whose  armour  shone  like  gold.' 

His  sentiments  and  actions  are  fevery  way  suita- 
ble to  a  hero.  One  of  us  two,  says  he,  mast  die: 
I  am  an  Earl  as  well  as  yourself,  so  that  you  caii 
have  no  pretence  for  refusinff  the  combat:  how- 
ever, says  he,  it  is  a  pity,  and  indeed  would  be  a 
sin,  that  so  many  innocent  men  should  perish  for 
our  sakes;  rather  let  you  and  I  end  our  quarrel 
in  single  fight. 

*  Ere  thus  I  will  outbraved  be, 

One  of  us  two  shall  die; 
I  know  thee  well,  an  earl  thou  art. 
Lord  Percy »  so  am  I. 
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But  trust  me,  Percy,  pity  it  were. 

And  g^eat  oiFence  to  kill 
Any  of  these  our  harmless  men. 

For  they  have  done  no  ill. 

Let  thou  and  I  the  battle  try. 

And  set  our  men  aside; 
Accurs'd  be  he,  Lord  Percy  said. 

By  whom  it  is  denied.' 

When  these  brave  men  had  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  battle  and  in  single  combat  with 
each  other,  in  the  midst  of  a  generous  parley, 
full  of  heroic  sentiments,  the  Scotch  Earl  falls, 
and  with  his  dying  words  encourages  his  men  to 
revenge  his  death;  representing  to  them,  as  the 
most  bitter  circumstance  of  it,  tnat  his  rival  saw 
him  fall. 

*  With  that  there  came  an  arrow  keen 

Out  of  an  English  bow, 
Which  struck  Earl  Douglas  to  the  heart 

A  deep  and  deadly  blow. 

Who  never  spoke  more  words  than  these. 

Fight  on  my  merry  men  all. 
For  why,  my  life  is  at  an  end^ 

I^ord  Percy  sees  my  falL' 

Merry  men^  in  the  language  of  those  times,  is  no 
more  than  a  cheerful  word  for  companions  and 
fellow-soldiers.  A  passage  in  the  eleventh  book 
of  VirgiPs  -^neid  is  very  much  to  be  admired, 
where  Camilla  in  her  last  agonies,  instead  of 
weeping  over  the  wound  she  had  received,  as  one 
might  have  expected  from  a  warrior  of  her  sex, 
considers  only,  (like  the  hero  of  whom  we  are 
now  speaking,)  how  the  battle  should  be  continu- 
ed after  her  death. 
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Turn  sic  expirans  Accam  ex  aequaKbus  unam 
Alhquitur;  Jida  ante  alias  guse  sola  Camillse, 
Quicum  partiri  euros ;  atque  hsec  ita  fatur: 
HactentiSi  Acca  soror^  potui:  nunc  vulnits  acerbum 
Conficit,  et  ienehris  nigrescunt  omnia  drcum: 
Effttge,  et  hsec  Tumo  mandaia  novissinia  perfer; 
Succedat  pugnas,  Xrojanosque  arceat  urbe: 
Jamque  vale. JEn.  xi.  820. 

A  gatU'ring"  mist  o'erclouds  her  cheerful  eyes, 
And  from  her  cheeks  the  rosy  colour  flies; 
Then  turns  to  her,  whom  of  her  female  train, 
She  trusted  most,  and  thus  she  speaks  with  pain. 
Acca,  'tis  past!  he  swims  before  my  sight. 
Inexorable  death!  and  claims  his  right. 
Bear  my  last  words  to  Turnus;  fly  with  speed. 
And  bid  him  timely  to  my  charge  succeed: 
Repel  the  Trojans,  and  the  town  relieve. 
Farewell. Drtben. 

Turnus  did  not  die  in  so  heroic  a  manner; 
though  our  poet  seems  to  have  had  his  eye  upon 
Turnus's  speech  in  the  last  verse. 

'Lord  Percy  sees  my  fall.' 
Vicistly  et  victum  iendere  paJmas 


Ausonii  videre. ^n.  xii.  936. 

The  Latian  chiefs  have  seen  me  beg  my  life.     Dutseit. 

Earl  Percy's  lamentation  over  his  enemy  is 
generous,  beautiful  and  passionate.  1  must  only 
caution  the  reader  not  to  let  the  simplicity  of  the 
style,-  which  one  may  well  pardon  in  so  old  a 
poet,  prejudice  him  against  tne  greatness  of  the 
thought. 

*  Then  leaving  life,  Earl  Percy  took 

The  dead  man  by  the  hand, 
And  said,  Earl  Douglas  for  thy  life  j 

Would  1  had  \oal  my  land.  J 
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O  Christ!  my  very  heart  doth  bleed 
With  sorrow  for  thy  sake;  ** 

For  sure  a  more  renowned  knight 
Mischance  did  never  take.' 

That  beautiful  line,  taking  the  dead  man  by 
the  handy  will  put  the  reader  in  mind  of  jEneas^ 
behaviour  towards  Lausus,  whom  he  himself  had 
slain  as  he  came  to  the  rescue  of  his  aged  father. 

At  vero  ut  vultumvidit  morientis,  etora, 
Ora  modis  Anchisiadea  paUentia  miris; 
Ingemuitf  miserans  gramter,  dextramque  tetendit,  &c 

JEn.  X.  822. 

.    The  pious  prince  beheld  young"  Lausus  dead; 
He  griev'd,  he  wept;  then  g^rasp'd  his  hand,  and  said, 
Poor  hapless  youtli!  what  praises  can  be  paid 
To  worth  so  great Drtdex. 

I  shall  take  another  opportunity  to  consider 
the  other  parts  of  this  old  song.     (See  No.  74. ) 

ADDISON.  C. 


-(B-^Qe-e- 
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Scrihere  Jttssit  amor,  Ovid.  Epist  iv.  10. 

Love  bade  me  write. 

The  entire  conquest  of  our  passions  is  so  diffi- 
cult a  work,  that  they  who  despair  of  it  should 
think  of  a  less  difficult  task,  and  only  attempt  to 
regulate  them.  But  there  is  a  third  thing  which 
may  contribute  not  only  to  the  ease,  but  also  to 
the  pleasure  of  our  life,  and  that  is,  refining  our 
passions  to  a  greater  elegance  than  we  receive 
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them  from  nature.  When  the  passion  is  love, 
this  work  is  performed  in  innocent,  though  rude 
and  uncultivated  minds,  by  the  mere  force  and 
dignity  of  the  object.  There  are  forms  which 
naturally  create  respect  in  the  beholders,  and  at 
once  inflame  and  chastise  the  imagination.  Such 
an  impression  as  this  gives  an  immediate  ambi- 
tion to  deserve,  in  order  to  please.  This  cause 
and  effect  are  beautifully  described  by  Mr.  Dry- 
den  in  the  fable  of  Cimon  and  Iphigenia.  After 
he  has  represented  Cimon  so  stupid,  that 

*He  whistled  as  he  went,  for  want  of  thought,* 

he  makes  him  fall  into  the  following  scene;  and 
shows  its  influence  upon  him  so  excellently,  that 
it  appears  as  natural  as  wonderful. 

*  It  happened  on  a  summer's  holiday, 
That  to  the  greenwood  shade  he  took  his  way; 
His  quarter-staff,  which  he  could  ne'er  forsake. 
Hung  half  before,  and  half  behind  his  back. 
He  tinidg'd  along,  unknowing  what  he  sought. 
And  whistled  as  he  went  for  want  of  tliought. 

By  chance  conducted,  or  by  thirst  consti-sdn'd. 
The  deep  recesses  of  the  grove  he  gain'd; 
Where  in  a  plain,  defended  by  the  wood, 
Crept  through  the  matted  grass  a  crystal  flood. 
By  which  an  alabaster  fountain  stood: 
And  on  the  margin  of  the  fount  was  laid 
(Attended  by  her  slaves)  a  sleeping  maid. 
Like  Dion  and  her  nymphs,  when  tired  with  sporty 
To.  rest  by  cool  Eurotas  they  resort; 
The  dame  herself  the  goddess  well  express'd, 
Not  more  distinguished  by  her  purple  vest. 
Than  by  the  charming  features  of  her  face. 
And  even  in  slumber  a  superior  grace; 
Her  comely  limbs  composed  with  decent  care* 
Her  bosom  shaded  with  a  light  cymarr; 
Her  bosom  to  the  view  was  only  bare; 
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The  &nning  wind  upon  her  bosom  blows. 
To  meet  the  fanning*  wind  the  bosom  i-ose; 
The  fanning  wind  and  purling  streams  continue  her 
repose. 
The  fool  of  nature  stood  with  stupid  eyes, 
And  gaping  mouth,  that  testified  surprise;- 
Fix*d  on  her  face,  nor  could  remove  his  sight. 
New  as  he  was  to  love,  and  novice  in  delight; 
Long  mute  he  stood,  and  leaning  on  his  staH^ 
His  wonder  witness'd  with  an  idiot  laugh; 
Then  would  have  spoke,  but  by  his  glimm'ring  sense 
First  found  his  want  of  words,  and  fear'd  offence: 
Doubted  for  what  he  was  he  should  be  known. 
By  hb  clown  accent,  and  his  country  tone.* 

But  lest  this  fine  description  should  be  except- 
ed against,  as  the  creation  of  that  great  master, 
Mr.  JDryden,  and  not  on  account  of  what  has 
really  ever  happened  in  the  world,  1  shall  give 
you,  verbatim^  the  epistle  of  an  enamoured  toot- 
man  in  the  country  to  his  mistress.  Their  sur- 
names shall  not  be  inserted,  because  their  pas- 
sions demand  a  greater  respect  than  is  due  to 
their  Quality.  James  is  servant  in  a  great  family, 
and  Elizabeth  waits  upon  the  daughter  of  one  as 
numerous,  some  miles  off  her  lover.  James,  be- 
fore he  beheld  Betty,  was  vain  of  his  strength,  a 
rough  wrestler,  and  quarrelsome  cudgel-player; 
Betty  a  public  dancer  at  may-poles,  a  romp  at 
stool-ball;  he  always  following  idle  women,  she 
playing  among  the  peasants;  he  a  country  bully, 
she  a  country  coquette.  But  love  has  made  her 
constantly  in  her  mistress's  chamber,  where  the 
young  lady  gratifies  a  secret  passion  of  her  own, 
by  making  Betty  talk  of  James;  and  James  is  be- 
come a  constant  waiter  near  his  master's  apart- 
ment, in  reading,  as  well  as  he  can,  romances,    i 
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can  not  learn  who  Molly  is,  who  it  seems  walked 
ten  miles  to  carry  the  angry  message,  which  gave 
occasion  to  what  follows. 


TO  ELIZABETH 


t.i.ij. 


MY  DEAR  BETTY,  -Mzyl4,  1711. 

Remember  your  bleeding  lover,  who  lies 
bleeding  at  the  wounds  Cupid  made  with  the  ar- 
rows he  borrowed  at  the  eyes  of  Veniis,  which  is 
your  sweet  person. 

Nay  more,  with  the  token  you  sent  me  for  my 
love  and  service  offered  to  your  sweet  person; 
which  was  your  base  respects  to  my  ill  condi- 
tions; when,  alas!  there  is  no  ill  conditions  in  me, 
but  quite  contrary;  all  love  and  purity, especially 
to  your  sweet  person:  but  all  this  1  take  as  a  jest. 

But  the  sad  and  dismal  news  which  Molly 
brought  me,  struck  me  to  the  heart;. which  was, 
it  seems,  and  is,  your  ill  conditions  for  my  love 
and  respects  to  you. 

For  she  told  me,  if  I  came  fort}r  times  to  you j 
you  would  not  speak  with  me;  which  words  1  am 
sure  is  a  great  grief  to  me. 

Now,  my  dear,  if  1  may  not  be  permitted  to 
your  sweet  company,  and  to  have  the  happiness 
of  speaking  witn  your  sweet  person,  1  beg  the 
favour  of  you  to  accept  of  this  my  secret  mind 
and  thoughts,  which  hath  so  long  lodged  in  my 
breast;  the  which  if  you  do  not  accept,  I  believe 
will  go  nigh  to  brealc  my  heart. 

For  indeed,  my  dear,  I  love  you  above  all  the 
beauties  1  ever  saw  in  all  my  life. 

The  young  gentleman,  ana  my  master's  daugh- 
ter, the  Londoner  that  has  come  down  to  marry 
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her,  sat  in  the  arbour  most  part  of  last  night.  0! 
dear  Betty,  must  the  nightingales  sing  to  those 
who  marry  for  money,  arid  not  to  us  true  lovers! 
0,  my  dear  Betty,  tKat  we  could  meet  this  night 
where  we  used  to  do  in  the  wood! 

!Now,  my  dear,  if  I  may  not  have  the  blessing 
of  kissing  your  sweet  lips,  I  beg  I  may  have  the 
happiness  of  kissing  your  fair  hand,  with  a  few 
lines  from  your  dear  self,  presented  by  whom 
you  please  or  think  fit.     I  believe,  if  time  would 

Eermit  me,  I  could  write  all  day:  but  the  time 
eing  short,  and  paper  little,  no  more  from  your 
never  failing  lover  till  death, 

James * 

Poor  James!  since  his  time  and  paper  were  so 
short;  1,  that  have  more  than  I  can  use  well  of 
both,  will  put  the  sentiments  of  this  kind  letter 
(the  style  of  which  seems  to  be  confused  with 
scraps  he  had  got  in  hearing  and  reading  what 
he  aid  not  understand)  into  what  he  meant  to 
express, 

DEAR  CREATURE, 

Can  you  then  neglect  him  who  has  forgot  all 
his  recreations  and  enjoyments,  to  pine  away  his 
life  in  thinking  of  you?    When  I  do  so,  you  ap- 

•  This  man's  name  was  James  Hirst.  He  was  servant  to 
the  Hon.  E.  Wortley.  When  delivering  a  packet  of  let- 
ters to  his  master,  by  mistake  he  gave  this  one  which  he 
had  prepared  for  his  sweetheart.  Mr.  Wortley  had  the  cu- 
riosity to  read  it,  and  when  James  came  to  ask  it  again, 
after  he  had  discovered  his  mistake,  *  No,  James,'  said  he, 
*  you  shall  be  a  great  man,  and  this  letter  must  appear  in 
the  Spectator.* 
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pear  more  amiable  to  me  than  Venus  does  in  the 
most  beautiful  description  that  ever  was  made 
of  her.  All  this  kindness  you  return  with  an  ac- 
cusation, that  1  do  not  love  you;  but  the  contrary 
is  so  manifest,  that  1  can  not  think  you  in  earnest. 
But  the  certainty  given  me  in  your  message  by 
Molly,  that  you  do  not  love  me,  is  what  robs  me 
of  all  comfort  She  says  you  will  not  see  me:  if 
you  can  have  so  much  cruelty,  at  least  write  to 
me,  that  I  may  kiss  the  impression  made  by  your 
fair  hand.  I  love  you  above  all  things;  and  in 
my  condition,  what  you  look  upon  with  indiffer- 
ence, is  to  me  the  most  exquisite  pleasure  or  pain« 
Our  young  lady,  and  a  fine  gentleman  from  Lon- 
don, who  are  to  marry  for  mercenary  ends,  walk 
about  our  gardens,  and  hear  the  voice  of  evening 
nightingales^  as  if  for  fashion-sake  they  counted 
those  solitudes,  because  they  have  heard  lovers 
do  so.  0  Betty !  could  I  hear  these  rivulets  mur- 
mur, and  birds  sing  while  you  stood  near  me, 
how  little  sensible  should  I  be  that  we  are  both 
servants,  that  there  is  any  thing  on  earth  above 
us.  Oh !  I  could  write  to  you  as  long  as  I  loye 
you,  till  death  itself. 

James. 

N.  B.  By  the  words  ill  conditions y  James 
means,  in  a  woman  coquetry y  in  a  man  inconr 
stancy. 
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No.  72.    WEDNESDAY,  MAY  23. 

■Genus  immortak  manet,  multosqueper  annos 


Stat  fortuna  domus^  et  avi  numerantur.  avorum.   Y i  no. 

Th'  iminortal  line  in  sure  succession  rei^s. 

The  fortune  of  the  femily  remains, 

And  grandsires'  grandsons. the  long*  list  contains. 

Drtoeit. 

Having  already  given  mv  reader  an  account 
of  several  extraordinary  dubs  both  ancient  and 
modern,  1  did  not  design  to  have  troubled  him 
with  any  more  narratives  of  this  nature;  but  1 
have  lately  received  information  of  a  club  which 
lean  call  neither  ancient  nor  modern,  that  1  dare 
say  jvill  be  no  less  surprising  to  my  reader  than 
It  was  to  myself;  for  which  reason  I  shall  com- 
municate it  to  the  public  as  one  of  the  greatest 
curiosities  in  its  kind. 

A  friend  of  mine  complaining  of  a  tradesman 
who  is  related  to  him,  after  haying  represented 
him  as  a  very  idle,  worthless  fellow,  who  neglect- 
ed his  family,  and  spent  most  of  his  time  over  a 
bottle,  told  me,  to  conclude  his  character,  that  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Everlasting  Club.  So  very 
odd  a  title  raised  my  curiosity  to  inquire  into 
the  nature  of  a  club  that  had  such  a  sounding 
name;  upon  which  my  friend  gave  me  the  follow- 
ing account. 

The  Everlastin,^  Club  consists  of  a  hundred 
members,  who  divide  the  whole  twenty-four 
hours  among  them  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
club  sits  day  and  night  from  one  end  of  the  year 
to  another;  no  party  presuming  to  rise  till  they 
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are  relieved  by  those  who  are  in  course  to  succeed 
them.  By  this  means,  a  member  of  the  Ever- 
lasting Club  never  wants  company;  for  though 
he  is  not  upon  duty  himself,  he  is  sure  to  find 
some  who  are;  so  that  if  he  be  disposed  to  take 
a  whet,  a  nooning,  an  evening's  draught,  or  a 
bottle  after  midnight,  he  goes  to  the  club,  and 
finds  a  knot  of  friends  to  his  mind. 

It  is  a  maxim  in  this  club,  that  the  steward 
never  dies;  for  as  they  succeed  one  another  by 
way  of  rotation,  no  man  is  to  quit  the  great  el- 
bow-chair which  stands  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
table,  till  his  successor  is  in  readiness  to  fill  it; 
insomuch  that  there  has  not  been  a  sede  vacante 
in  the  memory  of  man. 

This  club  was  instituted  towards  the  end  (or, 
as  some  of  them  say,  about  the  middle  gf  the 
civil  wars,  and  contnitied  without  interruption 
till  the  time  of  the  great  Jire,  which  burnt  them 
out,  and  dispersed  tnem  for  several  weeks.  The 
steward  at  tnat  time  maintained  his  post  till  he 
had  like  to  have  been  blown  up  with  a  neigh- 
bouring house  (which  was  demolished  in  order  to 
stop  the  fire)  and  would  not  leave  the  chair  at 
last,  till  he  had  emptied  all  the  bottles  upon  the 
table,  and  received  repeated  directions  from  the 
club  to  withdraw  himself.  This  steward  is  fre- 
quently talked  of  in  the  club,  and  looked  upon 
by  every  member  of  it  as  a  greater  man  than  the 
famous  captain  mentioned  in  my  lord  Clarendon, 
who  was  burnt  in  his  ship  because  he  would  not 
quit  it  without  orders.  It  is  said,  that  towards 
the  close  of  1700,  being  the  great  year  of  jubilee, 
the  club  had  it  under  consideration  whether  they 
should  break  up  or  continue  their  session;  but 
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after  many  speeches  and  debates,  it  was  at  length 
agreed  to  sit  out  the  other  century.  This  reso- 
lution passed  in  a  general  club  neinine  contra- 
dicente. 

Having  given  this  short  account  of  the  insti- 
tution and  continuation  of  the  Everlasting  Club, 
1  should  here  endeavour  to  say  something  of  the 
manners  and  characters  of  its  several  members, 
which  1  shall  do  according  to  the  best  lights  1 
have  received  in  this  matter. 

It  appears  by  their  books  in  general,  that  since 
their  nrst  institution  they  have  smoked  fifty  tons 
of  tobacco,  drank  thirty  thousand  butts  of  ale, 
one  thousand  hogsheads  of  red  port,  two  hun- 
dred barrels  of  brandy,  and  a  kilderkin  of  small 
beer.  There  has  been  likewise  a  great  consump- 
tion pf  cards.  It  is  also  said  that  they  observe 
the  law  in  Ben  Jonson's  club,*  which  orders  the 
fire  to  be  always  kept  in  (focus  per ennis  estoj 
as  well  for  the  convenience  of^  lighting  their 
pipes,  as  to  cure  the  dampness  of  the  club- room. 
They  have  an  old  woman  in  the  nature  of  a  ves- 
tal, whose  business  it  is  to  cherish  and  perpetuate 
the  fire,  which  burns  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, and  has  seen  the  glass-house  fires  in  and  out 
above  an  hundred  times. 

The  EverUsting  Club  treats  all  other  clubs 
with  an  eye  of  contempt,  and  talks  even  of  the 
Kit-Cat  and  October  as  a  couple  of  upstarts.  Their 
ordinary  discourse  (as  much  as  1  have  been  able 
to  learn  of  it)  turns  altogether  upon  such  adven- 
tures as  have  passed  in  their  own  assembly;  of 

*  The  Leges  ConviYales  of  this  elub  will  be  found  in  Ben 
JoABon'B  workfluby  WhaUey,  toI.  vii. 
Vol.  11.-7 
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members  who  have  taken  the  glass  in  their  turns 
for  a  week  together,  without  stirring  out  of  the 
club;  of  others  who  have  smoked  an  hundred 
pipes  at  a  sitting;  of  others  who  have  not  missed 
their  morning's  draught  for  twenty  years  toge- 
ther: sometimes  they  speak  in  raptures  of  a  run 
of  ale  in  King  Charles's  reign;  and  sometimes 
reflect  with  astonishment  upon  games  at  whist, 
which  have  been  miraculously  recovered  by 
members  of  the  society,  when  in  all  human  pro- 
bability the  case  was  aesperate. 

They  delight  in  several  old  catches,  which 
they  smg  at  all  hours  to  encourage  one  another 
to  moisten  their  clay,  and  grow  immortal  by 
drinking;  with  many  other  edifying  exhortations 
of  the  liKe  nature. 

There  are  four  general  clubs  held  in  a  year;  at 
which  times  they  fill  up  vacancies,  appoint  wait- 
ers, confirm  the  old  fire-maker,  or  elect  a  new 
one,  settle  contributions  for  coals,  pipes,  tobacco, 
and  other  necessaries. 

The  senior  member  has  outlived  the  whole  club 
twice  over,  and  has  been  drunk  with  the  grand- 
fathers of  some  of  the  present  sitting  members. 

ADDISON.  C. 


-m-G^&o- 
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•  •     —0  Dea  certe/        Vibg.  iEn.  1.  ▼.  332. 
O  g^dcss!  for  no  less  you  seem. 

It  is  very  strange  to  consider  that  a  cre&ture 
like  man,  wno  is  sensible  of  so  many  weaknesses 
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and  imperfections,  should  be  actuated  by  a  love 
of  fame;  that  vice  and  ignorance,  imperfection 
and  misery,  should  contend  for  praise,  and  en- 
deavour as  much  as  possible  to  make  themselves 
objects  of  admiration. 

But  notwithstanding  man's  essential  perfection 
is  but  very  little,  his  comparative  perfection  may 
be  very  considerable.  Ii  he  looks  upon  himself 
in  an  abstracted  light,  he  has  not  much  to  boast 
of;  but  if  he  considers  himself  with  regard  to 
others,  he  may  find  occasion  of  glorying,  if  not 
in  his  own  virtues,  at  least  in  the  absence  of  ano- 
ther's imperfections.  This  gives  a  different  turn 
to  the  reflections  of  the  wise  man  and  the  fool. 
The  first  endeavours  to  shine  in  himself,  and  the 
last  to  outshine  others.  The  first  is  humbled  by 
the  sense  of  his  own  infirmities,  the  last  is  lifted 
up  by  the  discovery  of  those  which  he  observes 
in  other  men.  The  wise  man  considers  what  he 
wants,  and  the  fool  what  he  abounds  in.  The 
wise  man  is  happy  when  he  gains  his  own  appro- 
bation, and  the  fool  when  he  recommends  him- 
self to  the  applause  of  those  about  him. 

But  however  unreasonable  and  absurd  this 
passion  for  admiration  may  appear  in  such  a  crea- 
ture as  man,  it  is  not  wholly  to  be  discouraged; 
since  it  often  produces  very  good  effects,  not  only 
as  it  restrains  him  from  doing  any  thing  whicn 
is  mean  and  contemptible,  but  as  it  pushes  him 
to  actions  which  are  great  and  glorious.  The 
principle  may  be  defective  or  faulty,  but  the 
consequences  it  produces  are  so  good,  that  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind  it  ought  not  to  be  extin- 
guished. 

It  is  observed  by  Cicero,  that  men  of  the  great 
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est  and  the  most  shining  parts  are  the  most  ac- 
tuated by  ambition:  and  it  we  look  into  the  two 
sexes,  1  believe  we  shall  find  this  principle  of  ac- 
tion stronger  in  women  than  in  men. 

The  passion  for  praise,  which  is  so  very  vehe- 
ment in  the  fair  sex,  produces  excellent  effects  in 
women  of  sense  who  desire  to  be  admired  for 
that  only  which  deserves  admiration;  and  I  think 
we  may  observe,  without  a  compliment  to  them, 
that  many  of  them  do  not  only  live  in  a  more 
uniform  course  of  virtue,  but  with  an  infinitely 
greater  regard  to  their  honour,  than  what  we 
find  in  the  generality  of  our  own  sex.  How  many 
instances  have  we  of  chastity,  fidelity,  devotion? 
How  many  ladies  distinguish  themselves  by  the 
education  of  their  children,  care  of  their  families 
and  love  of  their  husbands,  which  are  the  great 
qualities  and  achievements  of  womankind;  as  the 
making  of  war,  the  carrying  on  of  traffic,  the  aa- 
ministration  of  justice,  are  those  by  which  men 
grow  famous,  and  get  themselves  a  name. 

But  as  this  passion  for  admiration,  when  it 
works  according  to  reason,  improves  the  beauti- 
ful part  of  our  species  in  every  thing  that  is  laud- 
able, so  nothing  is  more  destructive  to  them  when 
it  is  governed  ny  vanity  and  folly.  What  I  have 
therefore  here  to  say,  only  regards  the  vain  part 
of  the  sex,  whom,  for  certain  reasons  which  the 
reader  will  hereafter  see  at  large,  I  shall  distin- 
guish by  the  name  of  Idols,  An  Idol  is  wholly 
taken  up  in  the  adorning  of  her  person.  You  see 
in  every  posture  of  her  body,  air  of  her  face,  and 
motion  of  her  head,  that  it  is  her  business  and 
employment  to  gain  adorers.  For  this  reason 
your  idols  appear  in  all  public  places  and  assem- 
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blies,  in  order  to  seduce  men  to  their  worship. 
The  play-house  is  very  frequently  filled  with 
Idols;  several  of  them  are  carried  in  procession 
every  evening  about  the  ring,  and  several  of  them 
set  up  their  worship  even  in  churches.  They  are 
to  be  accosted  in  the  language  proper  to  Deity 
Life  and  death  are  in  their  power;  joys  of  heaven 
and  pains  of  hell  are  at  her  disposal;  paradise 
is  in  their  arms,  and  eternity  in  every  moment 
that  you  are  present  with  them.  Raptures,  trans- 
ports and  ecstacies,  are  the  rewards  which  they 
confer:  sighs  and  tears,  prayers  and  broken  hearts, 
are  the  offerings  which  are  paid  to  them.  Their 
smiles  make  men  hsqipy;  their  frowns  drive  them 
to  despair.  I  shall  only  add  under  this  head,  that 
Ovid's  book  of  The  ^rt  of  Love^  is  a  kind  of 
heathen  ritual,  which  contains  all  the  forms  of 
woi  ship  which  are  made  use  of  to  an  IdoL 

It  would  be  as  difficult  a  task  to  reckon  up 
these  different  kinds  of  Idols^  as  Milton's  was  to 
number  those  that  were  known  in  Canaan  and 
the  lands  adjoining.  Most  of  them  are  worship- 
ped, like  Moloch,  in  fires  and  flames.  Some  of 
them,  like  Baal,  love  to  see  their  votaries  cut 
and  slashed,  and  shedding  their  blood  for  them. 
Some  of  them,  like  the  Idol  in  the  Apocrypha, 
must  have  treats  and  collations  prepared  for  tnem 
every  night.  It  has  indeed  been  known,  that 
some  of  them  have  been  used  by  their  incensed 
worshippers  like  the  Chinese  idols,  who  are 
whipped  and  scourg;ed  when  they  refuse  to  com- 
ply with  the  prayers  that  are  offered  them. 

I  must  here  observe,  that  those  idolaters  who 
devote  themselves  to  the  idols  I  am  here  speak- 
ing of^  differ  very  much  from  all  other  kinds  ot 
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idolaters.     For,  as  others  fall  out  because  they 
worship  different  idols,  these  idolaters  quarrel  be 
cause  tney  worship  the  same. 

The  intention  therefore  of  the  Idol  is  quite 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  idolaters;  as  the  one 
desires  to  confine  the  idol  to  himself,  the  whole 
business  and  ambition  of  the  other  is  to  multiply 
adorers.  This  humour  of  an  idol  is  prettily  de- 
scribed in  a  tale  of  Chaucer;  he  represents  one 
of  them  sitting  at  a  table  with  three  of  her  vota- 
ries about  her,  who  are  all  of  them  courting  her 
favour,  and  paying  their  ojdorations:  she  smiled 
upon  one,  drank  to  another,  and  trod  upon  the 
other's  foot  which  was  under  the  table.  Now 
which  of  these  three,  saj^s  the  old  bard,  do  you 
think  was  the  favourite?  In  troth,  says  he,  not 
one  of  all  the  three. 

The  behaviour  of  this  old  idol  in  Chaucer,  puts 
me  in  mind  of  the  beautiful  Clarinda,  one  of  the 
greatest  idols  among  the  moderns.  She  is  wor- 
shipped once  a  week  by  candle-light,  in  the  midst 
of  a  largQ  congregation,  generally  called  an  as- 
sembly. Some  of  the  gayest  youths  in  the  nation 
endeavour  to  plant  themselves  in  her  eye,  while 
she  sits  in  form  with  multitudes  of  tapers  burn- 
ing about  her.  To  encourage  the  zeal  of  her 
idolaters,  she  bestows  a  mark  of  her  favour  upon 
every  one  of  them  before  they  go  out  of  her  pre- 
sence. She  asks  a  question  of  one,  tells  a  story 
to  another,  glances  an  ogle  upon  a  third,  takes  a 
pinch  of  snuff  from  the  fourth,  lets  her  fan  drop 
by  accident,  to  give  the  fifth  an  occasion  of  taking 
it  up.  In  short,  every  one  goes  away  satisfied  with 
his  success,  and  encouraged  to  renew  his  devotions 
on  the  same  canonical  uo\xt  that  day  sevenhight 
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An  idol  may  be  undeified  by  many  accidental 
causes.  Marriage  in  particular  is  a  kind  of  coun- 
ter apotheosis^  or  a  deification  inverted.  When 
a  man  becomes  familiar  with  his  goddess,  she 
quickly  sinks  into  a  woman. 

Old  age  is  likewise  a  great  decayer  of  your 
idol:  the  truth  of  it  is,  there  is  not  a  more  un- 
happy being  than  a  superannuated  idol,  espe- 
cially when  she  has  contracted  such  airs  and  oe- 
haviour  as  are  only  graceful  when  her  worship- 
pers are  about  her. 

Considering  therefore  that  in  these  and  many 
other  cases,  the  woman  generally  outlives  the 
idol^  I  must  return  to  the  moral  of  this  paper, 
and  desire  my  fair  readers  to  give  a  proper  di- 
rection to  their  passion  for  being  admired;  in  or- 
der to  which,  they  must  endeavour  to  make 
themselves  the  objects  of  a  reasonable  and  lasting 
admiration.  This  is  not  to  be  hoped  for  from 
beauty,  or  dress,  or  fashion,  but  from  those  in- 
ward ornaments  which  are  not  to  be  defaced  by 
time  or  sickness,  and  which  appear  most  amiable 
to  those  who  are  most  acquainted  with  them. 

ADDISON.  C. 


-(i-9©0-f^ 
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Pendent  opera  interrupta Vir^.  -3En.  4.  v.  88. 

The  works  unfinished  and  neglected  lie. 

Ix  my  last  Monday's  paper,  (No.  70 J  1  gave 
some  general  instances  ot  those  Deautiful  strokes 
which  please  the  reader  in  the  old  song  of  Chevy- 
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Chase;  I  shall  here,  according  to  my  promise,  be 
more  particular,  and  show  that  the  sentiments  in 
that  ballad  are  extremely  natural  and  poetical, 
and  full  of  the  majestic  simplicity  which  we  ad- 
mire in  the  greatest  of  the  ancient  poets;  for 
which  reason  I  shall  quote  several  passages  of  it 
in  which  the  thought  is  altogether  tne  same  with 
what  we  meet  in  several  passages  of  the  jEneid; 
not  that  1  would  infer  from  thence,  that  the  poet 
(whoever  he  was)  proposed  to  himself  any  imita- 
tion of  those  passages,  but  that  he  was  directed 
to  them  in  general  oy  the  same  kind  of  poetical 
genius,  andl)y  the  same  copyings  after  nature. 

Had  this  old  son^  been  filled  with  epigram- 
raatical  turns  and  points  of  wit,  it  might  perhaps 
have  pleased  the  wrong  taste  of  some  readers; 
but  it  would  never  have  become  the  delight  of 
the  common  people,  nor  have  warmed  the  heart 
of  Sir  Philip  feidney  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet; 
it  is  only  nature  that  can  have  this  effect,  and 
please  those  tastes  which  are  the  most  unpreju- 
diced or  the  most  refined.  I  must  however  beg 
leave  to  dissent  from  so  great  an  authority  as  that 
of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  in  the  judgment  which  he 
has  passed  as  to  the  rude  style  and  evil  apparel 
of  this  antiquated  song;  for  there  are  several  parts 
in  it  where  not  only  the  thought,  but  the  lan- 
guage is  majestic,  and  the  numbers  sonorous;  at 
least  the  apparel  is  much  more  gorgeous  than 
many  of  tne  poets  made  use  of  during  Queen 
Elizabeth's  time,  as  the  reader  will  see  in  several 
of  the  following  quotations. 

What  can  be  greater  than  either  the  thought 
or  the  expression  in  that  stanza. 
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*  To  drive  the  deer  with  hound  and  horn 

Earl  Percy  took  his  way; 
The  child  may  rue  that  is  unborn 
I'he  hunting"  of  that  day!' 

This  way  of  considering  the  misfortunes  which 
this  battle  would  bring  upon  posterity,  not  only 
on  those  who  were  born  immediately  after  the 
battle,  and  lost  their  fathers  in  it,  but  on  those 
also  who  perished  in  future  battles  which  took 
their  rise  from  this  quarrel  of  the  two  earls,  is 
wonderfully  beautiful,  and  conformable  to  the 
way  of  thinking  among  the  ancient  poets. 

Jtudiet  pugnas  vitio  parentum  ^ 

Hara  juventua,        hou.  1.  os.  ii.  23. 

Posterity,  thinn'd  by  their  Withers'  crimes. 
Shall  read  with  grief  the  story  of  their  times. 

What  can  be  more  sounding  and  poetical,  or  re- 
semble more  the  majestic  simplicity  of  the  an- 
cients than  the  following  stanzas? 

'  The  stout  Earl  of  Northumberland 

A  vow  to  God  did  make. 
His  pleasure  in  the  Scottish  woods 

Three  summer's  days  to  take. 

*  With  fifteen  hundred  bowmen  bold. 

All  chosen  men  of  might, 
Who  knew  fuU  well,  in  time  of  need, 
To  aim  their  shafts  aright. 

*  The  hounds  ran  swiftly  through  the  woods 

The  nimble  deer  to  take. 
And  with  their  cries  the  hills  and  dales 
An  echo  shrill  did  make.' 

•  Vocat  ingenti  elamore  Cithseron 

Taygetique  canes,  domitrixque  Epidaurta  tquorurm 
Et  vox  assenau  nemorum  ingeminaia  remugtt 
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Cithxron  loudly  calls  me  to  my  way: 

Thy  hounds,  Taygetus,  open  and  pursue  the  prey; 

High  Epidaurus  urges  on  my  speed, 

Fam'd  for  his  hills,  and  for  lus  horses'  breed; 

From  hills  and  dales  the  cheerful  cries  rebound: 

For  echo  hunts  along^  and  propagates  the  sound. 

Drtdsit. 

'  Lo,  yonder  doth  Earl  Douglas  come, 

His  men  in  armour  bright: 
Full  twenty  hundred  Scottish  spears, 

All  marching  in  our  sight' 

*  All  men  of  pleasant  Tividale, 
Fast  by  the  river  Tweed,'  &c. 

The  country  of  the  Scottish  warriors,  described 
in  these  two  last  verses,  has  a  fine  romantic  situa- 
tion, and  affords  a  couple  of  smooth  words  for 
verse.  If  the  reader  compares  the  foregoing  six 
lines  of  the  song,  with  the  following  Latin  verses, 
he  will  see  how  much  they  are  written  in  the 
spirit  of  Virgil; 

'  ddversi  carrmo  apparent ^  hastasque  reductis 
Protendunt  Umge  dexiris;  et  spicula  vibrant:- 


Quigue  aitum  Jrraeneste  viri,  quique  arva  Gahinas 
Junonis,  gelidumque  Anienem,  et  rosdda  rivia 

Hemica  saxa  coJunt: qui  rosea  rura  Felini, 

Qui  TetricaB  horrentes  rupea,  montemque  Severum^ 
Caaperiamque  coluntf  Foruhsque  et  flumen  Himellae,* 
Qui  Tiberim  Fabarimque  biount,* — 

Mjx,  xi.  605.  vii.  682,  712. 


*  Advancing  in  a  line,  they  couch  their  spears— 

^Pracnestes  sends  a  chosen  band, 

With  those  who  plow  Satumia's  Gabine  land: 
Besides  the  succoiu^  which  cold  Anien  yields; 

The  r«cks  of  llernicus ^besides  a  band 

That  followed  from  YeVmum's  dewy  land 
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And  mountaineers  that  from  Severus  came; 
And  from  the  crag^  cliffs  of  Tetrica; 
And  those  where  yellow  Tiber  takes  his  way. 
And  where  Himella's  wanton  waters  play: 
Casperia  sends  her  arms,  with  those  that  lie 
By  Fabaris  and  fruitful  Foruli.*  Drtsxh 

But  to  proceed: 

*  Earl  Douglas  on  a  milk-white  steed. 

Most  like  a  baron  bold. 
Rode  foremost  of  the  company. 
Whose  armour  shone  like  gold.* 

Tumus  ut  antewlans  tardum  praecesserai  agmen,  &c. 
Fidistif  quo  Tumua  eguo,  quibus  ibat  in  armis 
Aureus * 

*  Our  English  archers  bent  their  bows. 

Their  hearts  were  good  and  true; 
At  the  first  flight  of  arrows  sent. 
Full  threescore  Scots  they  slew. 

They  clos*d  full  fast  on  every  side. 

No  slackness  there  was  found 
And  many  a  gallant  gentleman 

Lay  gasping  on  the  ground. 

With  that  there  came  an  arrow  keen 

Out  of  an  English  bow. 
Which  struck  Earl  Douglas  to  the  heart 

A  deep  and  deadly  blow.' 

-3Eneas  was  wounded  after  the  same  manner  by 
an  unknown  hand  in  the  midst  of  a  parley. 

'  Has  inter  voces,  media  inter  taUa  verba, 
Eece  viro  stridens  aKs  alhpsa  sagitta  est, 
Ineertum  quapuba  manu  *     JEir.  zii.  318. 

Thus  while  he  spake,  unimndful  of  defence, 

A  winged  arrow  struck  the  pious  prince, 

But  whether  from  a  human  hand  it  came^ 

Or  hostile  god,  is  left  unknown  by  &me.    Dktsiv. 


i 
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But  of  all  the  descriptive  parts  of  this  song,  there 
are  none  more  beautiful  tnan  the  four  following 
stanzas,  which  have  a  great  force  and  spirit  in 
them,  and  are  filled  with  very  natural  circum- 
stances. The  thought  in  the  third  stanza  was 
never  touched  by  any  other  poet,  and  is  such  an 
one  as  would  have  shined  in  Homer  or  in  Virgil. 

*  So  thus  did  both  these  nobles  die, 

Whose  courag-e  none  could  stain: 
An  English  archer  then  perceiv'd 
The  noble  earl  was  slain. 

He  had  a  bow  bent  in  his  hand, 

Made  of  a  trusty  tree, 
An  arrow  of  a  cloth-yard  long 

Unto  the  head  drew  he. 

Ag^nst  Sir  Hugh  Montgomery 

So  right  his  shaft  he  set, 
The  gray-goose  wing  that  was  thereon 

In  his  heart-blood  was  wet 

This  fight  did  last  from  break  of  day 

Till  setting  of  the  sun: 
For,  when  they  rung  the  ev'ning  bell 

The  battle  scarce  was  done.' 

One  may  observe  likewise,  that  in  the  cata- 
logue of  tne  slain,  the  author  has  followed  the 
example  of  the  great  ancient  poets,  not  only  in 
giving  a  long  list  of  the  dead,  but  by  diversifying 
It  with  little  characters  of  particular  persons. 

*  And  with  Earl  Douglas  there  was  sladn 

Sir  Hugh  Montgomery; 
Sir  Charles  Carrel,  that  from  the  field 
One  foot  would  never  fly: 

Sir  Charles  Murrel  of^tdtff  too, 

I^ia  ai3^r*s  son  waa  he: 
Sir  JDaidd  Lsmb,  so  well  eafceemM, 

Yet  saved  cou^  nat  he.' 
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The  familiar  sound  in  these  names  destroys  the 
majesty  of  the  description;  for  this  reason  I  do 
not  mention  this  part  of  the  poem  but  to  show 
the  natural  cast  ot  thought  which  appears  in  it  as 
the  two  last  verses  look  almost  like  a  translation 
of  Virgil. 

■Cadit  et  Ripheu8,justissimua  unus 


Quifuitin  Teucris,  et  servcmtisaimus  aequi, 
Diis  aliter  visum  eat Mix,  ii.  426. 

Then  Ripheus  fell  in  the  unequal  fight. 
Just  of  his  word,  observant  of  the  right; 
Heaven  thought  not  so.  Dhtdeit. 

In  the  catalogue  of  the  En  dish  who  fell,  Wither- 
mgton's  behaviour  i«  in  tne  same  manner  par- 
ticularized very  artfully,  as  the  reader  is  prepar- 
ed for  it  by  that  account  which  is  given  of  him 
in  the  beginning  of  the  battle;  though  I  am  satis- 
fied your  little  buffoon  readers,  who  have  seen 
that  passage  ridiculed  in  Hudibras,  will  not  be 
able  to  take  the  beauty  of  it;  for  which  reason  1 
dare  not  so  much  as  quote  it. 

*  Then  stcpt  a  gallant  'squire  forth, 

Withering^on  was  his  name, 
Who  said,  I  would  not  have  it  told 

To  Henry  our  king  for  shame. 

That  e'er  my  captwn,  fought  on  foot, 
And  I  stood  looking  on.' 

We  meet  witfi  the  same  heroic  sentiment  ia 
Virgil. 

Nan  pudety  0  Butuli,  eunctispro  taUbus  unam 
Objectare  animam?  numerone  an  viribus  sequi 
Nonsumui ?  ms»  »L  2*29. 


ii 
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For  shame,  Rutllians,  can  you  bear  the  sight 

Of  one  exposed  for  all,  in  single  fight? 

Can  we,  before  the  face  of  heaven,  confess 

Our  courage  colder,  or  our  numbers  less?  Drtbeit. 

What  can  be  more  natural  or  more  moving  than 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  describes  the  be- 
haviour of  those  women,  who  had  lost  their  hus- 
bands on  this  fatal  day. 

*  Next  day  did  many  widows  come. 

Their  husbands  to  bewail: 
They  wash'd  their  wounds  in  brinish  tears, 

But  all  would  not  prevail. 

Their  bodies  bath'd  in  purple  blood. 

They  bore  with  them  away; 
They  kiss'd  them  dead  a  thousand  times^ 

When  they  were  clad  in  clay.' 

Thus  we  see  how  the  thoughts  of  this  poem, 
which  naturally  arise  from  the  subject,  are  always 
simple,  and  sometimes  exquisitely  noble;  that 
the  language  is  often  very  sounding,  and  that  the 
whole  IS  written  with  a  true  poetical  spirit 

If  this  song  had  been  written  in  the  Gothic 
manner,  which  is  the  delight  of  all  our  little 
wits,  whether  writers  or  readers,  it  would  not 
have  hit  the  taste  of  so  many  ages,  and  have 

f  leased  the  readers  of  all  ranks  and  conditions, 
shall  only  beg  pardon  for  such  a  profusion  of 
latin  quotations;  which  I  should  not  have  made 
use  of,  but  that  1  feared  my  own  judgment  would 
nave  looked  too  singular  on  such  a  subject,  had 
not  I  supported  it  by  the  practice  and  authority 
of  Virgil. 

A  C. 
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Omnia  Mstippum  decuit  color,  et  staius,  et  res. 

Hon.  1.  Ep.  xvii.  23. 

All  fortune  fitted  Aristippus  well.  Cbeech. 

It  was  with  some  mortification  that  1  suffered 
the  raillery  of  a  fine  lady  of  my  acquaintance, 
for  calling,  in  one  of  my  papers,  (No.  65)  Dori- 
mant  a  clown.  She  was  so  unmerciful  as  to  take 
advantage  of  my  invincible  taciturnity,  and  on 
that  occasion  with  great  freedom  to  consider  the 
air,  the  height,  the  face,  the  gesture  of  him  who 
could  pretend  to  judge  so  arrogantly  of  gallantry. 
She  is  full  of  motion,  janty,  and  lively  in  her 
impertinence,  and  one  of  those  that  commonl)' 
pass  among  the  ignorant  for  persons  who  have  a 
great  deal  of  humour.  She  had  the  play  of  Sir 
Fopling  in  her  hand:  and  after  she  nad  said  it 
was  happy  for  her  there  was  not  so  charming  a 
creature  as  Dorimant  now  living,  she  began  with 
a  theatrical  air  and  tone  of  voice  to  read,  by  way 
of  triumph  over  me,  some  of  his  speeches.  *  It 
is  she,  that  lovely  hair,  that  easy  shape,  those 
wanton  eyes,  and  all  those  melting  charms  about 
her  mouth,  which  Medley  spoke  of:  Pll  follow 
the  lottery,  and  put  in  for  a  prize  with  my  friend 
Bellair. 

In  love  the  victors  from  the  vanquish'd  fly, 
They  fly  that  wound,  and  they  pursue  that  die. 

Then  turning  over  the  leaves,  she  reads  alternate- 
ly and  speaks, 
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And  you  and  Loveit  to  her  cost  shall  find 
I  fathom  all  the  depths  of  womankind. 

Oh  the  fine  gentleman!  but  here,  continues  she, 
IS  the  passage  1  admire  most,  where  he  begins  to 
tease  Loveit,  and  mimic  Sir  Fopling.  Oh  the 
pretty  satire,  in  his  resolving  to  be  a  coxcomb  to 
please,  since  noise  and  nonsense  have  such  pow- 
erful charms: 

I,  that  I  may  successful  prove. 
Transform  myself  to  what  you  love. 

Then  how  like  a  man  of  the  town,  so  wild  and 
gay  is  that! 

The  wise  will  find  a  ^fference  in  our  fate, 
You  wed  a  woman,  I  a  gx>od  estate. 

It  would  have  been  a  very  wild  endeavour  for 
a  man  of  my  temper  to  offer  any  opposition  to  so 
nimble  a  speaker  as  my  fair  enemy  is;  but  her 
discourse  gave  me  very  many  reflections  when  1 
had  left  her  company.  Among  others,  I  could 
not  but  consider,  with  some  attention,  the  false 
impressions  the  generality,  ^the  fair  sex  more  es- 
pecially,) have  of  what  should  be  intended,  when 
they  say  a  fine  gentletnan^  and  could  not  help 
revolving  that  subject  in  my  thoughts,  and  set- 
tling as  it  were,  an  idea  of  that  character  in  my 
own  imagination. 

No  man  ought  to  have  the  esteem  of  the  rest 
of  the  world,  lor  any  actions  which  are  disagreea- 
ble to  those  maxims  which  prevail,  as  the  stand- 
ard of  behaviour  in  the  country  wherein  he  lives. 
What  is  opposite  to  the  eternal  rules  of  reason 
and  good  sense  must  be  excluded  from  any  place 
in  the  carriage  of  a  well-bred  man.     1  did  not,  1 
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confess,  explain  myself  enough  on  this  subject, 
when  I  called  Dorimant  a  clown,  and  made  it  an 
instance  of  it  that  he  called  the  orange  wench, 
double  tripe;  1  should  have  shown  that  numanity 
obliges  a  gentleman  to  give  no  part  of  human 
kind  reproach,  for  what  they,  whom  they  re- 
proach, may  possibly  have  in  common  with  the 
most  virtuous  and  worthy  amongst  us.  When  a 
gentleman  speaks  coarsely,  he  has  dressed  him- 
self clean  to  no  purpose:  the  clothing  of  our 
minds  certainly  ought  to  be  regarded  before  that 
of  our  bodies.  To  betray  in  a  man's  talk  a  cor- 
rupt imagination,  is  a  much  greater  offence  against 
the  conversation  of  ^gentlemen  than  any  negli- 
gence of  dress  imaginable.  But  this  sense  of  the 
matter  is  so  far  from  being  received  among  peo- 

gle  even  of  condition,  that  Vocifer  passes  for  a 
ne  gentleman.  He  is  loud,  haughty,  gentle, 
soft,  lewd,  and  obsequious  by  turns,  just  as  a  lit- 
tle understanding  and  great  impudence  prompt 
him  at  the  present  moment.  He  passes  among 
the  silly  part  of  our  women  for  a  man  of  wit,  be- 
cause he  is  generally  in  doubt.  He  contradicts 
with  a  shrug,  and  confutes  with  a  certain  suffi- 
ciency, in  professing  such  or  such  a  thing  is  above 
his  capacity.  What  makes  his  character  the 
pleasanter  is,  that  he  is  a  professed  deluder  of 
women ;  and  because  the  empty  coxcomb  has  no 
regard  to  any  thing  that  is  of  itself  so  sacred  and 
inviolable.  1  have  heard  an  unmarried  lady  of  for- 
tune say,  it  is  a  pity  so  fine  a  gentleman  as  Vocifer 
is  so  great  an  atheist.  The  crowds  of  such  incon- 
slderaole  creatures  that  infest  all  places  of  assem- 
bling, every  reader  will  have  in  his  eye  from  his 
own  observation ;  but  would  it  not  be  worth  cc  \- 
VoL.  II.— 8 
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wdering  what  sort  of  figure  a  man,  who  formed 
himself  upon  those  principles  among  us,  which 
are  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  honour  and  reli- 
gion,^ would  make  in  the  familiar  and  ordinary 
occurrences  of  life? 

1  hardly  have  observed  any  one  fill  his  several 
duties  of  life  better  than  Ignotus.  All  the  under 
parts  of  his  behaviour,  and  such  as  are  exposed 
to  common  observation,  have  their  rise  in  him 
from  great  and  noble  motives.  A  firm  and  un- 
shaken expectation  of  another  life  makes  him  be- 
come this;  humanity  and  good  nature,  fortified 
by  the  sense  of  virtue,  has  the  same  effect  upon 
him,  as  the  neglect  of  all  goodness  has  upon  many 
others.  Being  firmly  established  in  ail  matters 
of  importance,  that  certain  inattention  which 
makes  men's  actions  look  easy,  appears  in  him 
with  greater  beauty:  by  a  thorough  contempt  of 
little  excellencies,  he  is  perfectly  master  of  them. 
This  temper  of  mind  leaves  him  under  no  neces- 
sity of  studying  his  air;  and  he  has  this  peculiar 
distinction,  that  this  negligence  is  unaffected. 

He  that  can  work  himself  into  a  pleasure  in 
considering  this  being  as  an  uncertam  one,  arid 
think  to  reap  an  advantage  by  its  discontinuance, 
is  in  a  fair  way  of  doing  all  things  with  a  grace- 
ful unconcern  and  a  gentleman-like  ease.  Such 
a  one  does  not  behold  his  life  as  a  short,  transient, 
perplexing  state,  made  up  of  trifling  pleasures 
and  great  anxieties;  but  sees  it  in  quite  another 
light;  his  griefs  are  momentary,  and  his  joys  im- 
mortal. Keflection  upon  death  is  not  a  gloomy 
and  sad  thought  of  resigning  every  thing  that  he 
delights  in  but  it  is  a  snort  night  followed  by  an 
SDdless  day.     What  I  would  here  contend  for  is, 
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that  the  more  virtuous  the  man  is,  the  nearer  he 
will  naturally  be  to  the  character  of  genteel  and 
agreeable.  A  man  whose  fortune  is  plentiful, 
shows  an  ease  in  his  countenance,  and  confidence 
in  his  behaviour,  which  he  that  is  under  wants 
and  difficulties  can  not  assume.  It  is  thus  with 
the  state  of  the  mind;  he  that  governs  his  thoughts 
with  the  everlasting  rules  of  reason  and  sense, 
must  have  something  so  inexpressibly  graceful  in 
his  words  and  actions,  that  every  circumstance 
must  become  him.  The  change  of  persons  or 
things  around  him  do  not  at  all  alter  his  situation; 
but  he  looks  disinterested  in  the  occurrences  with 
which  others  are  distracted,  because  the  greatest 

Eurpose  of  his  life  is  to  maintain  an  indifference 
oth  to  it  and  all  its  enjoyments.  In  a  word,  to 
be  a  fine  gentleman,  is  to  be  a  generous  and  a 
brave  man.  What  can  make  a  man  so  much  in 
constant  good  humour,  and  shine,  as  we  call  it, 
as  to  be  supported  by  what  can  never  fail  him, 
and  to  believe  that  whatever  happens  to  him  was 
the  best  thing  that  could  possibly  befall  him,  or 
else  he  on  whom  it  depends  would  not  have  per- 
mitted it  to  have  befallen  him  at  all? 

STEELE.  R. 
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lit  tufortunam,  sic  nos  te,  Celse  feremus.        Hon. 

A.S  you  your  fortune  bear,  we  will  bear  you.     Creech. 

There  is  nothing  so  common  as  to  find  a  man, 
whom,  in  the  general  observation  of  his  carriage. 
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you  take  to  be  of  a  uniform  temper,  subject  to 
such  unaccountable  starts  of  humour  and  passion, 
that  he  is  as  much  unlike  himself,  and  differs  as 
much  from  the  man  you  at  first  thought  him,  as 
any  two  distinct  persons  can  differ  from  each 
other.  This  proceeds  from  the  want  of  forming 
some  law  of  life  to  ourselves,  or  fixing  some  no- 
tion of  things  in  general,  which  may  affect  us  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  create  proper  habits  both  in 
our  min'ds  and  bodies.  The  negligence  of  this 
leaves  us  exposed,  not  only  to  an  unbecoming 
levity  in  our  usual  conversation,  but  also  to  the 
same  instability  in  our  friendships,  interests,  and 
alliances.  A  man  who  is  but  a  mere  spectator 
of  what  passes  around  him,  and  not  engaged  in 
commerces  of  any  consideration,  is  but  an  ill 
judge  of  the  secret  motions  of  the  heart  of  man, 
and  oy  what  degrees  it  is  actuated  to  make  such 
visible  alterations  in  the  same  person;  but  at  the 
same  time,  when  a  man  is  no  way  concerned  in 
the  effect  of  such  inconsistencies  in  the  behaviour 
of  men  of  the  world,  the  speculation  must  be  in 
the  utmost  degree  both  diverting  and  instructive; 
yet,  to  enjoy  such  observations  in  the  highest 
relish,  he  ought  to  be  placed  in  a  post  of  mrec- 
tion,  and  have  the  dealings  of  their  fortunes  to 
them.  I  have  therefore  been  wonderfully  divert- 
ed with  some  pieces  of  secret  history,  which  an 
antiquary,  my  very  good  friend,  lent  me  as  a 
curiosity.  They  are  memoirs  of  the  private  life 
of  Pharamond  of  France.  '  Pharamond,  says 
my  author,  was  a  prince  of  infinite  humanity 
and  generosity,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
pleasant  and  facetious  companion  of  his  time. 
He  had  a  peculiar  taste  in  him,  which  would 
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have  been  unlucky  in  any  prince  but  himself: 
he  thought  there  could  be  no  exquisite  pleasure 
in  conversation  but  among  equals;  and  would 
pleasantly  bewail  himself  that  he  alwaj's  lived  in 
a  crowd,  but  was  the  only  man  in  France  that 
could  never  get  into  company.  This  turn  of 
mind  made  him  delight  in  night  rambles,  attend- 
ed only  with  one  person  of  his  bed-chamber. 
He  would  in  these  excursions  get  acquainted  with 
men,  whose  temper  he  had  a  mind  to  try,  and 
recommend  them  privatel)r  to  the  particular  ob- 
servation of  his  hrst  minister.  He  generally 
found  himself  neglected  by  his  new  acquaintance 
as  soon  as  they  had  hopes  of  growing  great;  and 
used  on  such  occasions  to  remark,  that  it  was 
great  injustice  to  tax  princes  of  forgetting  them- 
selves in  their  high  fortunes,  when  there  were  so 
few  that  could  with  constancy  bear  the  favour  of 
their  very  creatures.'  My  author  in  these  loose 
hints  has  one  passage  that  gives  us  a  very  lively 
idea  of  the  uncommon  genius  of  Pharamond.  tie 
met  with  one  man  whom  he  had  put  to  all  the 
usual  proofs  he  had  made  of  those  he  had  a  mind 
to  know  thoroughly,  and  found  him  for  his  pur- 
pose. In  discourse  with  him  one  day,  he  gave  him 
an  opportunity  of  saying  how  much  would  satis- 
fy all  his  wishes.  The  prince  immediately  re- 
vealed himself,  doubled  the  sum,  and  spoke  to 
him  in  this  manner.  *  Sir,  you  have  twice  what 
you  desired,  by  the  favour  of  Pharamond;  but 
look  to  it,  that  you  are  satisfied  with  it,  for  it  is 
the  last  you  shall  ever  receive.  I  from  this  mo- 
ment consider  you  as  mine;  and  to  make  you  truly 
so,  I  give  you  my  royal  word  you  shall  never  lie 
greater  or  less  than  you  are  at  present. 
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Answer  me  not  (concluded  the  prince  smiling) 
but  enjoy  the  fortune  I  have  put  you  in,  whicn 
is  above  my  own  condition;  lor  you  have  here- 
after nothing  to  hope  or  to  fear. 

His  majesty  having  thus  well  chosen  and 
bought  a  friend  and  companion,  he  enjoyed  al- 
ternately all  the  pleasures  of  an  agreeable  private 
man  and  a  great  and  powerful  monarch;  he  gave 
himself,  with  his  companion,  the  name  oi  the 
merry  tyrant;  for  he  punished  his  courtiers  for 
their  insolence  and  folly,  not  by  any  act  of  pub- 
lic disfavour,  but  by  humorously  practising  upon 
their  imaginations.  If  he  observed  a  man  un- 
tractable  to  his  inferiors,  he  would  find  an  op- 
portunity to  take  some  favourable  notice  of  him, 
and  render  him  insupportable.  He  knew  all  his 
own  looks,  words,  and  actions,  had  their  inter- 
pretations; and  his  friend  Monsieur  Eucrate  (for 
so  he  was  called)  having  a  great  soul  without 
ambition,  he  could  communicate  all  his  thoughts 
to  him,  and  fear  no  artful  use  would  be  made  of 
that  freedom.  It  was  no  small  delight  when  they 
were  in  private,  to  reflect  upon  all  which  had 
passed  in  public. 

Pharamond  would  often,  to  satisfy  a  vain  fool 
of  power  in  his  country,  talk  to  him  in  a  full 
court,  and  with  one  whisper  make  him  despise 
all  his  old  friends  and  acquaintance.  He  was 
come  to  that  knowledge  of  men,  by  long  obser- 
vation, that  he  would  profess  altering  the  whole 
mass  of  blood  in  some  tempers,  by  thrice  speak- 
ing to  them.  As  fortune  was  inhis  power,  he 
gave  himself  constant  entertainment  in  managing 
the.mere  followers  of  it  with  the  treatment  uiey 
deserved.     He  would,  by  a  skilful  cast  of  his 
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eye,  and  half  a  smile,  make  two  fellows  who 
hated,  embrace  and  fall  upon  each  other's  necks 
with  as  much  eagerness  as  if  they  followed  their 
real  inclinations,  and  intended  to  stifle  one  ano- 
ther. When  he  was  in  high  good  humour,  he 
would  lay  the  scene  with  Eucrate,  and  on  a  pub- 
lic night  exercise  the  passions  of  his  whole  court 
He  was  pleased  to  see  an  haughty  beauty  watch 
the  looks  of  the  man  she  had  long  despised,  from 
observation  of  his  being  taken  notice  of  by  Pha- 
raniond;  and  the  lover  conceive  higher  hopes, 
than  to  follow  the  woman  he  was  dying  for  the 
day  before.  In  a  court,  where  men  speak  affec- 
tion in  the  strongest  terms,  and  dislike  in  the 
faintest,  it  was  a  comical  mixture  of  incidents  to 
see  disguises  thrown  aside  in  one  case,  and  in- 
creased on  the  other,  according  as  favour  or  dis- 
grace attended  the  respective^  objects  of  men's 
approbation  or  disesteem. — Pharamond,  in  his 
mirth  upon  the  meanness  of  mankind,  used  to 
say,  *  As  he  could  take  away  a  man's  five  senses, 
he  could  give  him  an  hundred.  The  man  in  dis- 
grace shall  immediately  lose  all  his  natural  en- 
dowments, and  he  that  finds  favour  have  the 
attributes  of  an  angel.'  He  would  carry  it  so 
far  as  to  say,  ^  It  should  not  be  only  so  in  the 
opinion  of  the  lower  part  of  his  court,  but  the 
men  themselves  shall  think  thus  meanly  or  great- 
ly of  themselves,  as  they  are  out  or  in  the  good 
graces  of  a  court.' 

A  monarch  who  had  wit  and  humour  like  Pha- 
ramond, must  have  pleasures  which  no  man  else 
can  ever  have  opportunity  of  enjoying.  He  gave 
fortune  to  none  but  those  whom  he  knew  could 
receive  it  without  transport:  he  made  a  noble  and 
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generous  use  of  his  observations;  and  did  not  re- 
gard his  ministers  as  they  were  agreeable  to  him- 
self, but  as  they  were  useful  to  his  kingdom:  by 
this  means  the  king  appeared  in  every  ojSicer  of 
state;  and  no  man  had  a  participation  of  the  pow- 
er who  had  not  a  similitude  of  the  virtue  of  JPha- 
ramond.     (See  Nos.  84  and  97.) 

STEELE.  '  R. 


No.  77.    TUESDAY,  MAY  29. 

Non  convivere  licet,  nee  urbe  tota 

Quisquam  est  tarn  prope  tarn  proculque  nobis.     Mabt. 

What  correspondence  can  I  hold  with  you. 
Who  are  so  near,  and  yet  so  distant  too^ 

My  friend  Will  Honeycomb  is  one  of  those 
sort  of  men  who  are  very  often  absent  in  conver- 
'  sation,  and  what  the  French  call  ^  reveur  and  & 
distrait,  A  little  before  our  club-time  last  night, 
we  were  walking  together  in  Somerset  Garden, 
where  Will  had  picKcd  up  a  small  pebble  of  so 
odd  a  make,  that  ne  said  he  would  present  it  to 
a  friend  of  his,  an  eminent  virtuoso.  After  we 
had  walked  some  time,  I  made  a  full  stop,  with 
my  face  towards  the  west,  which  Will  knowing 
to  be  my  usual  method  of  asking  what's  o'clock, 
in  an  afternoon,  immediately  pulled  out  his  watch 
and  told  me  we  had  seven  minutes  good.  We 
took  a  turn  or  two  more;  when  to  my  great  sur- 
prise I  saw  him  squir  away  his  watch  a  consider- 
able way  into  the  Thames,  and  with  great  se- 
dateness  in  his  looks  pat  up  the  pebble  he  had 
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before  found  in  his  fob.  As  I  have  naturally  an 
aversion  to  much  speaking,  and  do  not  love  to  be 
the  messenger  of  ill  news,  especially  when  it 
comes  too  late  to  be  useful,  1  left  him  to  be  con- 
vinced of  his  mistake  in  due  time,  and  continued 
my  walk,  reflecting  on  these  little  absences  and 
distractions  in  manKind,  and  resolving  to  make 
them  the  subject  of  a  future  speculation. 

1  was  the  more  confirmed  in  my  design,  when 
I  considered  that  they  were  very  often  blemishes 
in  the'  characters  of  men  of  excellent  sense;  and 
helped  to  keep  up  the  reputation  of  that  Latin 
proverb,  which  Mr.  Dry  den  has  translated  in  the 
following  lines: 

*  Great  wit  to  madness  sure  is  near  allied. 
And  thin  partitions  do  their  bounds  divide.' 

My  reader  does,  I  hope,  perceive  that  1  distin- 
guish a  man  who  is  absent,  because  he  thinks  of 
something  else,  from  one  who  is  absent,  because 
he  thinks  of  nothing  at  all:  the  latter  is  too  inno- 
cent a  creature  to  be  taken  notice  of;  but  the  dis- 
tractions of  the  former  may,  I  believe,  be  gene- 
rally accounted  for  from  one  of  these  reasons. 

Either  their  minds  are  wholly  fixed  on  some 
particular  science,  which  is  often  the  case  with 
mathematicians  and  other  learned  men;  or  are 
w^hoUy  taken  up  with  some  violent  passion,  such 
as  anger,  fear,  or  love,  which  ties  the  mind  to 
some  distant  object;  or  lastly,  these  distractions 
proceed  fcom  a  certain  vivacity  and  fickleness  in 
a  man's  temper,  which,  while  it  raises  up  infinite 
numbers  of  ideas  in  the  mind,  is  continually 
pushing  it  on,  without  allowing  it  to  rest  on  any 
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particular  image.  Nothing  therefore  is  more  un- 
natural than  the  thoughts  and  conceptions  of  such 
a  man,  which  are  seldom  occasioned  either  by 
the  company  he  is  in,  or  any  of  those  objects 
which  are  placed  before  him.  While  you  fancy 
he  is  admiring  a  beautiful  woman,  it  is  an  even 
wager  that  he  is  solving  a  proposition  in  Euclid; 
and  while  you  may  imagine  he  is  reading  the 
Paris  Gazette,  it  is  far  from  being  impossible,  that 
he  is  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  the  front  of 
his  country liouse. 

At  the  same  time  that  1  am  endeavouring  to 
expose  this  weakness  in  others,  1  shall  readily 
confess  that  T  once  laboured  under  the  same  in- 
firmity myself.  The  method  1  took  to  conquer 
it  was  a  firm  resolution  to  learn  something  from 
whatever  I  was  obliged  to  see  or  hear.  There  is 
a  way  of  thinking  if  a  man  can  attain  to  it,  by 
which  he  may  strike  somewhat  out  of  any  thing. 
I  can  at  present  observe  those  starts  of  good  sense 
and  struggles  of  unimproved  reason  in  the  con- 
versation  of  a  clown,  with  as  much  satisfaction 
as  the  most  shining  periods  of  the  most  finished 
orator;  and  can  make  a  shift  to  command  my  at- 
tention at  a  puppet-show  or  an  opera,  as  well  as 
at  Hamlet  or  Othello.  I  always  make  one  of  the 
company  I  am  in ;  for  though  I  say  little  myself, 
my  attention  to  others,  and  those  nods  of  appro- 
bation which  I  never  bestow  unmerited,  sufl&cient- 
ly  show  that  1  am  among  them.  Whereas  Will 
Honeycomb,  though  a  fellow  of  good  sense,  is 
every  day  doing  and  saying  a  hundred  things 
which  he  afterwards  confesses,  with  a  well-bred 
frankness,  were  somewhat  mal  A  propos^  and 
wijdesjgned. 
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1  chanced  the  other  day  to  go  into  a  coffee- 
house, where  Will  wa3  standing  in  the  midst  of 
several  auditors  whom  he  had  gathered  round 
him,  and  was  giving  them  an  account  of  the  per- 
son and  character  of  Moll  Hinton.  My  appear- 
ance before  him  just  put  him  in  mind  of  me, 
without  making  him  reflect  that  I  was  actually- 
present.  So  that  keeping  his  eyes  full  upon  me, 
to  the  great  surprise  of  his  audience,  he  broke 
off  his  first  harangue  and  proceeded  thus:— 
'  Why  now  there's  my  friend,  (mentioning  me 
by  my  name,)  he  is  a  fellow  that  thinks  a  great 
deal,  but  never  opens  his  mouth;  I  warrant  you 
he  is  now  thrusting  his  short  face  into  some  cof- 
fee-house about  'Change.  I  was  his  bail  in  the 
time  of  the  Popish  plot,  when  he  was  taken  up 
for  a  Jesuit.'  if  he  had  looked  on  me  a  little 
longer,  he  had  certainly  described  me  so  par- 
ticularly, without  ever  considering  what  led  liirn 
into  it,  that  the  whole  company  must  necessarily 
have  found  me  out;  for  which  reason,  remember- 
ing the  old  proverb,  out  of  sight  out  of  mind,  I 
lett  the  room;  and  upon  meeting  him  an  hour  af- 
terwards, was  asked  oy  him,  with  a  great  deal  of 
good  humour,  in  what  part  of  the  world  1  lived, 
that  he  had  not  seen  me  these  three  days. 

Monsieur  Bruyere  has  given  us  the  character 
of  an  absent  marij  with  a  great  deal  of  humour, 
which  he  has  pushed  to  an  agreeable  extrava- 
gance; with  the  heads  of  it  I  shall  conclude  my 
present  paper. 

*  Menalcas  (says  that  excellent  author)  comes 
down  in  a  morning,  opens  his  door  to  go  out,  but 
shuts  it  again,  because  he  perceives  that  he  has 
his  night-cap  on;  and  examming  himself  further^ 
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fpHhftthat  he  is  but  half  shaved,  that  he  has  stuck 
his  sword  on  his  right  side,  that  his  stockings  are 
^ibout  his  heels,  and  that  his  shirt  is  over  his 
breeches.  When  he  is  dressed  he  goes  to  court, 
comes  into  the  drawing-room,  and  walking  bolt 
upright  under  a  branch  of  candlesticks,  his  wig 
is  caught  up  by  one  of  them,  and  hangs  dangling 
in  the  air.  All  the  courtiers  fall  a  laughing,  but 
Menalcas  laughs  louder  than  any  of  them,  and 
looks  about  for  the  person  that  is  the  jest  of  the 
company.  Coming  down  to  the  court  gate  he 
finds  a  coach,  which  taking  for  his  own,  he  whips 
into  it,  and  the  coachman  arives  oflf,  not  doubting 
but  he  carries  his  master.  As  soon  as  he  stops, 
Menalcas  throws  himself  out  of  the  coach,  crosses 
the  court,  ascends  the  staircase,  and  runs  through 
ail  the  chambers  with  the  greatest  familiarity, 
reposes  himself  on  a  couch,  and  fancies  himself 
at  nome.  The  master  of  the  house  at  last  comes 
in,  Menalcas  rises  to  receive  him,  and  desires 
him  to  sit  down;  he  talks,  muses,  and  then  talks 
again.  The  gentleman  of  the  house  is  tired  and 
amazed;  Menalcas  is  no  less  so,  but  is  every  mo- 
ment in  hopes  that  his  impertinent  guest  will  at 
last  end  his  tedious  visit  Kight  comes  on,  when 
Menalcas  is  hardly  undeceived. 

^  When  he  is  playing  at  backgammon,  he  calls 
for  a  full  glass  of  wine  and  water:  it  is  his  turn 
to  throw:  ne  has  the  box  in  one  hand  and  his 
glass  in  the  other;  and  being  extremely  dry,  and 
unwilling  to  lose  time,  he  swallows  down  both 
the  dice,  and  at  the  same  time  throws  his  wine 
into  the  tables.  He  writes  a  letter,  and  flings  the 
sand  into  the  ink-bottle;  he  writes  a  second,  and 
mistakes  the  superscription:  a  nobleman  receives 
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one  of  them,  and  upon  opening  it  reads  as  fol- 
lows: "  I  would  have  jrou,  honest  Jack,  imme- 
diately upon  the  receipt  of  this,  take  in  hay 
enough  to  serve  me  the  winter. ''  His  farmer 
receives  the  other,  and  is  amazed  to  see  in  it, 
"My  Lord,  I  received  your  Grace's  commands 

with  an  entire  submission  to "  If  he  is  at  an 

entertainment,  you  mgy  see  the  pieces  of  bread 
continually  multiplying  round  his  plate.  It  is 
true  the  rest  of  the  company  want  it,  as  well  as 
their  knives  and  forks,  which  Menalcas  does  not 
let  them  keep  long.  Sometimes  in  a  morning  he 
puts  his  whole  family  in  a  hurry,  and  at  last  goes 
out  without  being  aole  to  stay  for  his  coach  or 
dinner;  and  for  that  day  you  may  see  him  in 
every  part  of  the  town,  except  the  very  place 
where  he  had  appointed  to  be  upon  a  business  of 
importance.  You  would  often  taike  him  for  every 
thing  that  he  is  not;  for  a  fellow  quite  stupid,  for 
he  hears  nothing;  for  a  fool,  for  he  talks  to  him- 
self, and  has  a  hundred  grimaces  and  motions 
with  his  head,  which  are  altogether  involuntary; 
for  a  proud  man,  for  he  looks  full  upon  you,  and 
takes  no  notice  of  your  saluting  him:  the  truth  of 
it  is,  his  eyes  are  open,  but  he  makes  no  use  of 
them,  and  neither  sees  you,  nor  any  man,  nor 
any  thing  else.  He  came  once  from  his  country- 
house,  and  his  own  footmen  undertook  to  rob 
him,  and  succeeded:  they  held  a  flambeau  to  his 
throat,  and  bid  him  deliver  his  purse;  he  did  so, 
and  coming  home  told  his  friends  he  had  been 
robbed;  they  desired  to  know  the  particulars; 
"  Ask  my  servants  (says  Menalcas)  for  they  were 
with  me. 

BUDGELL.  X. 
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No.  78.    WEDNESDAY,  MAY  30. 

Cum  talis  sis,  ufinam  noster  esses/ 

Could  we  but  call  so  g^eat  a  genius  ours! 

The  following  letters  are  so  pleasant,  that  1 
doubt  not  but  the  reader  will  be  as  much  divert- 
ed with  them  as  I  was.  1  have  nothing  to  do  in 
this  day's  entertainment,  but  taking  the  sentence 
from  the  end  of  the  Cambridge  letter,  and  placinc 
it  at  the  front  of  my  paper,  to  show  the  author  I 
wish  him  my  companion  with  as  much  earnest 
ness  as  he  invites  me  to  be  his. 

^SlR, 

*  1  SEND  you  the  enclosed,  to  be  inserted,  (it 
you  think  tnem»  worthy  of  it)  in  your  Specta- 
tors: in  which  so  surprising  a  genius  appears, 
that  it  is  no  wonder  if  all  mankind  endeavours  to 
get  somewhat  in  a  paper  which  will  always  live. 

'  As  to  the  Cambridge  affair,  the  humour  was 
really  carried  on  in  the  way  I  describe  it.  How- 
ever, you  have  a  full  commission  to  put  out  or 
in,  and  do  whatever  you  think  fit  with  it.  1 
have  already  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  you 
take  that  liberty  with  some  things  I  have  beiore 
sent  you. 

'  Go  on,  sir,  and  prosper.  You  have  the  best 
wishes  of,  sir,  your  very  affectionate  and  obliged 
humble  servant.' 

*  MR.  SPECTATOR,  Cambridge. 

*  You  well  know  it  is  of  great  consequence  to 
clear  titles,  and  it  is  of  importance  that  it  be  done 
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in  the  proper  season;  on  which  account  this  is 
to  assure  you  that  the  Club  of  Ugly  Faces  was 
instituted  originally  at  Cambridge  in  the  merry 
reign  of  King  Charles  11.  As  in  great  bodies  of 
men  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  members  enough 
for  such  a  club,  so,  I  remember  it  was  then  fear- 
ed, upon  their  intentioft  of  dining  together,  that 
the  hall  belonging  to  Clarehall,  (the  ugliest 
then  in  the  town,  though  now  the  neatest)  would 
not  be  large  enough,  handsomely  to  hold  the 
company.  Invitations  were  made  to  ereat.  num- 
bers, but  very  few  accepted  them  without  much 
difficulty.  One  pleaded,  that  being  at  London,  in 
a  bookseller's  shop,  a  lady  going  by  with  a  creat 
belly  longed  to  kiss  him.  He  had  certainly  neen 
excused,  but  that  evidence  appeared,  that  indeed . 
one  in  London  did  pretend  she  longed  to  kiss 
him,  but  that  it  was  only  a  pick-pocket,  who  dur- 
ing his  kissing  her  stole  away  all  his  money. 
•Another  would  have  got  off  by  a  dimple  in  his 
chin;  but  it  was  provea  upon  him,  that  he  had  by 
coming  into  a  room  made  a  woman  miscarry,  and 
frightened  two  children  into  fits.  *d  third  alleg- 
ed, that  he  was  taken  by  a  lady  for  another  gen- 
tleman, who  was  one  of  the  handsomest  in  the 
university;  but  upon  inquiry,  it  was  found  that  the 
lady  had  actually  lost  one  eye,  and  the  other  was 
very  much  upon  the  decline.  %d  fourth  produc- 
ed letters  out  of  the  country  in  his  vindication, 
in  which  a  gentleman  offered  him  his  daughter, 
who  had  lately  fallen  in  love  with  him,  with  a 
good  fortune;  but  it  was  made  appear  that  the 
young  lady  was  amorous,  and  haa  like  to  have 
ran  away  with  her  father's  coachman,  so  that  it 
was  supposed,  that  her  pretence  of  falling  in  love 
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with  him  was  only  in  order  to  be  well  married. 
It  was  pleasant  to  hear  the  several  excuseys  which 
were  made,  insomuch  that  some  made  as  much 
interest  to  be  excused  as  they  would  from  serv- 
ing sheriff;  however,  at  last  the  society  was  form- 
ed, and  prope^r  officers  were  appointed;  and  the 
day  was  fixed  for  the  entertainment  which  was 
in  venison  $e(ison.  A  ple^^fint  fellow  of  Kiiig'3 
College  commonly  called  Crahn  from  his  sour 
look,  and  the  only  man  who  did  not  pretend  to 
get  off,  was  nominated  for  chaplain ;  and  nothing 
was  wanting  but  some  one  to  sit  in  the  elbow- 
chair,  by  way  of  President ^  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  table;  and  there  the  business  stuck,  for  there 
was  no  contention  for  superiority  there.  This 
^affair  made  so  great  a  noise,  that  the  King,  who 
was  then  at  Newmarket,  heard  of  it,  and  was 
pleased  merrilj^  and  graciously  to  sav,  He  could 
not  be  there  himself ^  but  he  would  send  them 
a  brace  of  bucks, 

'  I  would  desire  you,  sir,  to  set  this  affair  in  a 
true  light,  that  posterity  may  not  he  misled  in  so 
important  a  pomt;  for  when  the  wise  man  who 
shall  write  your  true  history  shall  acquaint  the 
world 5  that  you  had  a  Diploma  sent  from  the  Ug- 
ly Club  at  Oxford,  and  that  by  virtue  of  it  you 
were  admitted  into  it,  what  a  learned  war  will 
there  be  ^xnon^  future  critics  about  the  original 
of  that  club,  which  both  universities  will  contend 
so  warmly  for?  And  perhaps  some  hardy  Can- 
tabrigian  author  may  then  boldly  affirm,  that 
the  word  Oxford  was  an  interpolation  of  some 
Oxonian  instead  of  Cambridge.  This  affair  will 
be  best  adjusted  in  your  life-time;  but  I  hope 
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your  affection  for  your  Mother  will  not  make 
you  partial  to  your  Jiunt, 

'  To  tell  you,  sir,  my  own  opinion:  though  1 
can  not  find  any  ancient  records  of  any  acts  of 
the  Society  of  the  U^ty  Faces,  considered  in  a 
public  capacity;  yet  in  a  private  one  they  have 
certainly  antiquity  on  their  side.  I  am  persuad- 
ed they  will  hardly  give  place  to  the  Loungers^ 
(See  No.  54)  and  the  Loungers  are  of  the  same 
standing  with  the  university  itself. 

*  Though  we  well  know,  sir,  you  want  no  mo- 
tives to  do  justice,  yet  I  am  commissioned  to  tell 
you,  that  you  are  invited  to  be  admitted  ad  eun- 
dem  at  Cambridge  :  and  I  believe  1  may  venture 
safely  to  deliver  this  as  the  wish  of  our  whole 
university.' 

*  TO  MR.    SPECTATOR, 

'  The  humble  petition  o/ WHO  and  WHICH, 

^  SHOWETH, 

'  That  your  petitioners  being  in  a  forlorn  and 
destitute  condition,  know  not  to  whom  we  should 
apply  ourselves  for  relief,  because  there  is  hardly 
any  man  alive  who  hath  not  injured  us.  Nay,  we 
speak  it  with  sorrow,  even  You  yourself,  whom 
we  should  suspect  of  such  a  practice  the  last  of 
all  mankind,  can  hardly  acquit  yourself  of  having 
given  us  some  cause  of  complaint.  We  are  de- 
scended of  ancient  families,  and  kept  up  our  dig- 
nity and  honour  many  years,  till  the  jacksprat 
THAT  supplanted  us.  How  often  have  we  found 
ourselves  slighted  bv  the  clergy  in  their  pulpits, 
and  the  lawyers  at  the  bar?  Nay,  how  often  have 

we  heard  in  one  of  the  most  polite  and  aueusl 
Vol.  II.— 9 
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assemblies  in  the  universe,  to  our  «reat  mortifi- 
cation, these  words,  That  THAT  that  noble 
lord  urged:  which,  if  one  of  us  had  had  justice 
done,  would  have  sounded  nobler  thus,  That 
WHICH  that  noble  lord  urged.  Senates  them- 
selves, the  guardians  of  Britisn  liberty,  have  de- 
graded us,  and  preferred  THAT  to  us;  and  yet 
no  decree  was  ever  given  against  us.  In  the  very 
acts  of  parliament,  in  which  the  utmost  right 
should  be  done  to  every  Body ^  Word,  and  Thing j 
we  find  ourselves  often  either  not  used,  or  used 
one  instead  of  another.  In  the  first  and  best 
prayer  children  are  taught,  they  learn  to  misuse 
us;  Our  i^aMer  WHICH  art  in  heaven,  should 
be,  Our  Father  WHO  art  in  heaven;  and  eveq 
a  Convocation,  after  long  debates,  refused  to 
consent  to  an  alteration  of  it.  In  our  Genersd 
Confession  we  say — Spare  thou  them,  O  God, 
WJIICH  confess  their  faults,  which  ought  to 
be,  WHO  confess  their  faults.  What  nopes 
then  have  we  of  having  justice  done  us,  when  the 
makers  of  our  very  prayers  and  laws,  and  the 
most  learned  in  all  faculties  seem  to  be  in  a  con- 
federacy against  us,  and  our  enemies  themselves 
must  be  our  judges? 

*  The  Spanish  proverb  says,  El  sabio  vnuda 
consejo,  el  necio  no:  i,  e,  "  A  wise  man  chanjges 
his  mind,  a  fool  never  will.'^  So  that  we  thmk 
YOU,  sir,  a  very  proper  person  to  address  to,  since 
we  know  you  to  be  capable  of  being  convinced, 
and  changmg  your  judgment.  You  are  well  able 
to  settle  this  afiair,  and  to  you  we  submit  our 
cause.  We  desire  you  to  assign  the  butts  and 
bounds  of  each  of  us;  and  that  for  the  future  we 
may  both  enjoy  our  owu.    We  would  desire  io 
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be  heard  by  our  counsel,  but  that  we  fear  in  their 
very  pleadings  they  would  betray  our  cause:  be- 
sides, we  have  been  oppressed  so  many  years, 
that  we  can  appear  in  no  other  way,  but  injbrma 
pauperis.  All  which  considered,  we  hope  you 
will  be  pleased  to  do  that  which  to  right*  and  jus- 
tice shall  appertain.    And  your  petitioners,'  &c. 

STEELE.  R^ 
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Odertmi  peeeare  honi  vitfutis  amore.     ftor.  1.  Ep.  xvi.  52. 
The  good^  for  virtue's  sake,  abhor  to  sin.        Cresch. 

1  HAVE  received  very  many  letters  of  late  from 
my  female  correspondents,  most  of  whom  are 
very  angry  with  me  for  abridging  their  pleasures, 
and  looking  severely  upon  things  in  themselves 
indifferent.  But  I  thiuK  they  are  extremely  un- 
just to  me  in  this  imputation:  all  1  contend  for 
is,  that  those  excellencies  which  are  to  be  regard- 
ed but  in  the  second  place,  should  not  precede 
more  weighty  considerations.  The  heart  of  man 
deceives  him  in  spite  of  the  lectures  of  half  a  life 
spent  in  discourses  on  the  subjection  of  passion; 
and  I  do  not  know  why  one  may  not  think  the 
heart  of  woman  as  unlaithful  to  itself.  If  we 
grant  an  equality  in  the  faculties  of  both  sexes, 
the  minds  of  women  are  less  cultivated  with  pre- 
cepts, and  consequently  may,  without  disrespect 
to  them,  be  accounted  more  liable  to  ilVusion  id 
cases  wherein  natural  inclination  is  out  of  the  ior 
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terest  of  virtue.  I  shall  take  up  my  present  time 
in  commenting  upon  a  billet  or  two  which  came 
from  ladies,  and  Irom  thence  leave  the  reader  to 
judge  whether  1  am  in  the  right  or  not,  in  think- 
ing it  is  possible  fine  women  may  be  mistaken. 

The  following  address  seems  to  have  no  other 
design  in  it,  but  to  tell  me  the  writer  will  do  what 
she  pleases  for  all  me. 

^  MR.   SPECTATOR, 

'  1  AM  young,  and  very  much  inclined  to  follow 
the  paths  of  innocence;  but  at  the  same  time,  as 
I  have  a  plentiful  fortune  and  am  of  quality,  I  am 
unwilling  to  resign  the  pleasures  of  distmction, 
some  little  satisfaction  in  being  admired  in  gene- 
ral, and  much  greater  in  being  beloved  by  a  gen- 
tleman whom  I  design  to  make  my  husband.  J3ut 
1  have  a  mind  to  put  off  entering  into  matrimony 
till  another  winter  is  over  my  head,  which  (what- 
ever, musty  sir,  you  mav  think  of  the  matter)  1 
design  to  pass  away  in  hearing  music,  going  to 
plays,  visiting,  and  all  other  satisfactions  which 
fortune  and  youth,  protected  by  innocence  and 
virtue,  can  procure  tor,  sir, 

'  Your  most  humble  servant,        M.  T. 

.  *  My  lover  does  not  know  I  like  him,  there- 
fore having  no  engagements  upon  me,  I  think  to 
stay  and  know  whetner  1  may  like  any  one  else 
better.' 

1  have  heard  Will  Honeycomb  say,  ^  A  woman 
seldom  writes  her  mind,  but  in  her  postscript' 
1  think  this  gentlewoman  has  sufficiently  disco- 
rered  her's  in  this.    I  will  lay  what  wager  she 
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» 

E leases  against  her  present  favourite,  and  can  tell 
er  that  Jne  will  like  ten  more  before  she  is  fixed, , 
and  then  will  take  the  worst  man  she  ever  liked 
in  her  life.  There  is  no  end  of  affection  taken  in 
at  the  eyes  only;  and  you  may  as  well  satisfy 
those  eyes  with  seeing,  as  control  any  passion 
received  by  them  only.  It  is  from  lovmg  by 
sight  that  coxcombs  so  frequently  succeed  with 
women;  and  very  often  a  young  lady  is  bestowed 
by  her  parents  to  a  man  who  weds  her  (as  inno- 
cence itself)  though  she  has,  in  her  own  heart, 
given  her  approbation  of  a  different  man  in  every 
assembly  sne  was  in  the  whole  year  before. 
What  is  wanting  among  women,  as  well  as  among 
men,  is  the  love  of  laudable  things,  and  not  to . 
rest  only  in  the  forbearance  of  such  as  are  re- 
proachful. 

How  far  removed  from  a  woman  of  this  light 
imagination  is  Eudosia!  Eudosia  has  all  the  arts  . 
of  life  and  good-breeding  with  so  much  ease,  that 
the  virtue  of  her  conduct  looks  more  like  instinct 
than  choice.     It  is  as  little  difficult  to  her  to  think, 
justly  of  persons  and  things,  as  it  is  to  a  woman  - 
of  different  accomplishments  to  move  ill  or  look 
awkward.     That  which  was  at  first  the  effect  of 
instruction  is  ^own  into  a  habit;  and  it  would 
be  as  hard  for  Eudosia  to  indulge  a  wron^  sug- 
gestion of  thought,  as  it  would  be  to  Flavia,  the 
hne  dancer,  to  come  into  a  room  with  an  unbe- 
coming air. 

But  the  misapprehensions  people  themselves 
have  of  their  own  state  of  mind,  is  laid  down  ■- 
with  much  discerning  in  the  following  letter, 
which  is  but  an  extract  of  a  kind  epistle  irom  my  - 
charming  mistress^  Hecatissa^  wm):iSi.<aboire  thft' 
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vanity  of  external  beauty,  and  is  the  better  judge 
of  the  perfections  of  the  mind. 

*MR.  SPECTATOR, 

^  I  WRITE  this  to  acauaint  you,  that  very  many 
ladies,  as  well  as  myself,  spend  many  hours  more 
than  we  used  at  the  glass,  for  want  of  a  female 
library,  of  which  you  promised  us  a  catalogue.  I 
hope,  sir,  in  the  choice  of  authors  for  us,  you 
will  have  a  particular  regard  to  books  of  devo- 
tion. What  they  are,  and  how  many,  must  be 
your  chief  care;  for  upon  the  propriety  of  such 
writings  depends  a  great  deal.  I  have  known 
those  among  us  who  think,  if  thev  every  morn- 
ing and  evening  spend  an  hour  in  tneir  closet,  and 
read  over  so  many  prayers  in  six  or  seven  books 
of  devotion,  all  equally  nonsensical,  with  a  sort 
of  warmth  (that  might  as  well  be  raised  by  a  glass 
of  wine  or  a  dram  of  citron)  they  may  all  the  rest 
of  their  time  go  on  in  whatever  their  particular 
passion  leads  them  to.  The  beauteous  Philautia, 
who  is  (in  your  language)  an  Idol^  is  one  of  these 
votaries;  sne  has  a  very  pretty  furnished  closet, 
to  which  she  retires  at  her  appointed  hours:  this 
IS  her  dressing  room,  as  well  as  chapel;  she  has 
constantly  beiore  her  a  large  looking-glass,  and 
upon  the  table,  according  to  a  very  Wxtty  author, 

Together  lie  her  prayer-book  and  psunt. 
At  once  t'improve  the  sinner  and  the  saint. 

^  It  must  be  a  good  scene,  if  one  could  be  pre- 
sent at  it,  to  see  this  Idol  by  turns  lift  up  her  eyes 
to  heaven,  and  steal  glances  at  her  own  dear  per- 
son.   It  can  not  but  be  a  pleasing  conflict  between 
vanity  and  humiliation.  Wh^tvyou  are  upon  this 
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subject,  choose  books  which  elevate  the  mind 
above  the  world;  and  give  a  pleasing  indiflference 
to  little  things  in  it.  ror  want  of  such  instruc- 
tions, I  am  apt  to  believe  so  many  people  take  it 
in  their  heads  to  be  sullen,  cross,  and  angry,  un- 
der pretence  of  being  abstracted  from  the  aflfairs 
of  tnis  life;  when  at  the  same  time  thev  betray 
their  fondness  for  them  by  doing  their  duty  as  a 
task,  and  pouting  and  reading  good  books  for  a 
week  together.  Much  of  this  1  take  to  proceed 
from  the  indiscretion  of  the  books  themselves, 
whose  very  titles  of  weekly  preparations,  and 
such  limited  godliness,  lead  people  of  ordinary 
capacities  into  great  errors,  and  raise  in  them  a 
mechanical  religion,  entirely  distinct  from  mo- 
rality. 1  know  a  lady  so  given  up  to  this  sort 
of  devotion,  that  though  she  employs  six  or  eight 
hours  of  the  twenty-four  at  cards,  she  never 
misses  one  constant  hour  of  prayer,  for  which 
time  another  holds  her  cards,  to  which  she  re- 
turns with  no  little  anxiousness  till  two  or  three 
in  the  morning.  All  these  acts  are  but  empty 
shows,  and,  as  it  were,  compliments  made  to  vir- 
tue; the  mind  is  all  the  while  untouched  with 
any  true  pleasure  in  the  pursuit  of  it.  From 
hence  I  presume  it  arises  that  so  many  people  call 
themselves  virtuous,  from  no  other  pretence  to  it 
but  an  absence  of  ill.  There  is  Dulcianara,  the 
most  insolent  of  all  creatures  to  her  friends  and 
domestics,  upon  no  other  pretence  in  nature  but 
that  (as  her  silly  phrase  is)  no  one  can  say  black 
IS  her  eye.  She  has  no  secrets,  forsooth,  which 
should  make  her  afraid  to  speak  her  mind,  and 
therefore  she  is  impertinently  blunt  to  all  her  ac- 
quaintance, and  unseasonably  imperious  to  all 
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her  family.  Dear  sir,  be  pleased  to  put  such 
books  into  our  hands,  as  may  make  our  virtue 
more  inward,  and  convince  some  of  us  that  in  a 
mind  truly  virtuous  the  scorn  of  vice  is  always 
accompanied  with  the  pity  of  it.  This  and  other 
things  are  impatiently  expected  from  you  by  our 
whole  sex;  among  the  rest,  by,  sir,  your  most 
humble  servant,  B.  D.^ 

STEELE.  R. 

-S-^^©&-® 
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Cafum  rum  urUmum  mutant  qui  trans  mare  currunt.   Hon. 

Those  that  beyond  sea  go,  will  sadly  find, 

I'hey  change  their  climate  only,  not  their  mind.    GbeeCb. 

In  the  year  1688,  and  on  the  same  day  of  that 
year,  were  born  in  Cheapside,  London,  two  fe- 
males of  exquisite  feature  and  shape;  the  one  we 
shall  call  Brunetta,  the  other  Phyllis.  A  close 
intimacy  between  their  parents  made  each  of 
them  the  first  acquaintance  the  other  knew  in  the 
world.  They  played,  dressed  babies,  acted  visit- 
ings,  learned  to  dance  and  make  courtesies  to- 
gether. They  were  inseparable  companions  in 
all  the  little  entertainments  their  tender  years 
were  capable  of:  which  innocent  happiness  con- 
tinued till  the  beginning  of  their  fifteenth  year, 
when  it  happened  that  Phyllis  had  a  head-dre^s 
on,  which  became  her  so  very  well,  that  instead 
of  being  beheld  any  more  with  pleasure  for  theii- 
amity  to  each  other,  Ihia  eyes  of  the  neighbour- 
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hood  were  turned  to  remark  them  with  compari- 
son of  their  beauty.  They  now  no  longer  en- 
joyed the  ease  of  mind,  and  pleasing  indolence 
in  which  they  were  formerly  nappy,  but  all  their 
words  and  actions  were  misinterpreted  by  each 
other,  and  every  excellence  in  their  speech  and 
behaviour  was  looked  upon  as  an  act  of  emula- 
tion to  surpass  the  other.  These  beginnings  of 
disinclination  soon  improved  into  a  formality  of 
behaviour,  a  general  coldness,  and  by  natural 
steps,  into  an  irreconcileable  hatred. 

These  two  rivals  for  the  reputation  of  beauty, 
were  in  their  stature,  countenance  and  mien  so 
very  much  alike,  that  if  you  were  speaking  of 
them  in  their  absence,  the  words  in  which  you 
described  the  one,  must  eive  you  an  idea  of  the 
other.  They  were  hardly  distinguishable,  you 
would  think,  when  they  were  apart,  though  ex- 
tremely different  when  together.  What  made 
their  enmity  the  more  entertaining  to  all  the  rest 
of  their  sex  was,  that  in  detraction  from  each 
other  neither  could  fall  upon  terms  which  did  not 
hit  herself  as  much  as  her  adversary.  Their 
nights  grew  restless  with  meditation  of  new 
dresses  to  outvie  each  other,  and  inventing  new 
devices  to  recall  admirers,  who  observed  the 
charms  of  the  one  rather  than  those  of  the  other 
on  the  last  meeting.  Their  colours  failed  at  each 
other's  appearance,  flushed  with  pleasure  at  the 
report  of  a  disadvantage,  and  their  countenances 
withered  upon  instances  of  applause.  The  de- 
cencies to  which  woman  are  obliged,  made  these 
virgins  stifle  their  resentment  so  far  as  not  to 
break  into  open  violences,  while  they  equally 
suffered  the  torments  of  a  regulated  anger.  Their 
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mothers,  as  it  is  usual,  erijgaged  in  the  quarrel, 
and  flupparted  the  several  pretensions  of  their 
daughters  with  all  that  ill-chosen  sort  of  expense 
which  is  common  with  people  of  plentiful  for- 
tunes and  mean  taste.  The  girls  preceded  their 
parents  like  queens  of  May,  m  all  the  gaudy  co- 
lours imaginable,  on  every  Sunday  to  church, 
and  were  exposed  to  the  examination  of  the  au- 
dience for  superiority  of  beauty. 

During  this  constant  struggle,  it  happened  that 
Phyllis  one  day  at  public  prayers  smote  the  heart 
of  a  gay  West  Inaian,  who  appeared  in  all  the 
colours  which  can  affect  an  eye  that  could  not 
distinguish  between  being  fine  and  tawdry.  This 
American  in  a  summer-island  suit  was  too  shin- 
ing and  too  gay  to  be  resisted  by  Phyllis,  and 
too  intent  upon  her  charms  to  be  diverted  by  any 
of  the  laboured  attractions  of  Brunetta.  Soon 
after,  Brunetta  had  the  mortification  to  see  her 
rival  disposed  of  in  a  wealthy  marriage,  while 
she  was  only  addressed  to  in  a  manner  that  show- 
ed she  was  the  admiration  of  all  men,  but  the 
choice  of  none.  Phyllis  was  carried  to  the  habi- 
tation of  her  spouse  in  Barbadoes:  Brunetta  had 
the  ill-nature  to  inquire  for  her  by  every  oppor- 
tunity, and  had  the  misfortune  to  hear  of  her  be- 
ing attended  by  numerous  slaves,  fanned  into 
slumbers  by  successive  bands  of  them,  and  car 
ried  from  place  to  place  in  all  the  pomp  of  bar- 
barous magnificence.  Brunetta  could  not  en- 
dure these  repeated  advices,  but  employed  all 
her  arts  and  charms  in  laying  baits  for  any  of 
condition  of  the  same  island,  out  of  a  mere  ambi- 
tion to  confront  her  once  more  before  she  died. 
She  at  last  succeeded  in  her  design,  and  was  taken 
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to  wife  by  a  gentleman  whose  estate  was  con- 
tiguous to  that  of  her  enemy's  husband.     It 
would  be  endless  to  enumerate  the  many  occa- 
sions on  which  these  irreconcileable  beauties  la- 
boured to  excel  each  other;  but  in  process  of  ^ime 
it  happened  that  a  ship  put  into  the  island  con- 
signea  to  a  friend  of  Phyllis;  who  had  directions 
to  give  her  the  refusal  of  all  goods  for  apparel, 
before  Brunetta  could  be  alarmed  of  their  arrival. 
He  did  so,  and  Phyllis  was.  dressed  in  a  few  days 
in  a  brocade  more  gorgeous  and  costly  than  had 
ever  before  appeared  in  that  latitude.     Brunetta 
languished  at  tne  sight,  and  could  by  no  means 
come  up  to  the  bravery  of  her  antagonist.     She 
communicated  her  anguish  of  mind  to  a  faithful 
friend,  who  by  an  interest  in  the  wife  of  Phyl- 
lis's  merchant,  procured  a  remnant  of  the  same 
silk  for  Brunetta.     Phyllis  took  pains  to  appear 
in  all  public  places  where  she  was  sure  to  meet 
Brunetta;  Brunetta  was  now  prepared  for  the  in- 
sult, and  came  to  a  public  ball  in  a  plain  black  silk 
mantua,  attended  by  a  beautiful  negro  girl  in  a 
petticoat  of  the  same  brocade  with  which  Phyllis 
was  attired.  This  drew  the  attention  of  the  whole 
company,  upon  which  the  unhappy  Phyllis  swoon- 
ed away,  and  was  immediately  conveyed  to  her 
house.     As  soon  as  she  came  to  herself  she  fled 
from  her  husband's  house,  went  on  board  a  ship 
in  the  road,  and  is  now  landed  in  inconsolable 
despair  at  Plymouth. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

After  the  above  melancholy  narration,  it  may 
perhaps  be  a  relief  to  the  reader  to  peruse  the 
following  expostulation. 

I 
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*T0  MR.  SPECTATOR. 

^  Theju^t  remonstrance  of  affronted  THAT. 

*  Though  I  deny  not  the  petition  of  Mr.  Who 
sxid' Which,  (see  No.  78)  yet  you  should  not  suf- 
fer them  to  be  rude,  and  to  call  honest  people 
names;  for  that  bears  very  hard  on  some  of  those 
rules  of  decency  which  you  are  justly  famous  for 
establishing.  They  may  find  fault  and  correct 
speeches  in  the  senate  and  at  the  bar;  but  let  them 
try  to  get  themselves  so  often,  and  with  so  much 
eloquence,  repeated  in  a  sentence,  as  a  great  ora- 
tor doth  frequently  introduce  me. 

*  My  lords!  (saj'^s  he)  with  humble  submission, 
That,  that  1  say  is  this:  that,  7%«^  that  that  gen- 
tleman has  advanced,  is  not  That  that  he  should 
have  proved  to  your  lordships.  Let  those  two 
questionary  petitioners  try  to  do  thus  with  their 
whos  and  their  whiches. 

What  great  advantage  was  I  of  to  Mr.  Dry  den 
in  his  Indian  Emperor, 

*  You  force  me  still  to  answer  you  in  That, 

*  to  furnish  out  a  rhyme  to  Morat?  And  what  a 
poor  figure  would  Mr.  Bayes  have  made  with- 
out his  Egad  and  all  that!  How  can  a  judicious 
man  distinguish  one  thing  from  another,  without 
saying  Ihis  here,  or  That  there?  And  how  can 
a  sober  man,  w^ithout  using  the  expletives  of 
oaths  (in  which  indeed  theraKesand  bullies  have 
a  great  advantage  over  others)  make  a  discourse 
of  any  tolerable  length,  without  l^hat  is:  and  if 
he  be  a  very  grave  man  indeed,  without  l^hat  is 
to  say?   Ana  how  instructive,  as  well  as  enter- 
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taining,  af  e  those  usual  expressions,  in  the  mouths 
of  gr6at  men,  Such  things  as  that,  and  the  like 
of  That. 

*  I  am  not  against  reforming  the  corruptions  of 
speech  you  mention,  and  own  there  are  proper 
seasons  for  the  introduction  of  other  words  be- 
sides That:  but  I  scorn  as  miich  to  supply  the 
place  of  a  who  or  a  which  at  every  turn,  as  they 
are  unequal  always  to  fill  mine;  and  I  expect 
good  language  and  civil  treatment,  and  hope  to 
receive  it  for  the  future.  That,  that  I  shall  only 
add  is,  that  I  am  yours,  THAT.' 

STEELE.  R. 


■^(i-^©e^e- 
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Qttdlis  ubi  audita  venanhtm  trturmure  tigris 
Horruit  in  maeulas SrATiiis. 

As  when  the  tigi-ess  hears  the  hunter's  dih, 
A  thousand  ang^  spots  defile  her  skin. 

ABOtJT  the  middle  of  last  winter  1  went  to  see 
an  opera  at  the  theatre  in  the  Hay-Market,  where 
1  could  not  but  take  notice  of  two  parties  of  very 
fine  women,  that  had  placed  themselves  in  the 
opposite  side  boxes,  and  seemed  drawn  up  in  a 
kind  of  battle  array  one  against  another.  After  a 
short  isurvey  of  them,  I  found  they  were  patched 
differently,  the  faces  on  one  hand  being  spotted 
on  the  right  side  of  the  forehead,  and  those  upon 
the  other  on  the  left.  1  quickly  perceived  that 
they  cast  hostile  glances  upon  one  another:  and 
that  their  patches  were  placed  in  those  dlfia^^wV. 
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situations,  as  party-signals  to  distinguish  friends 
from  foes.  *   In  the  middle  boxes,  between  these 
two  opposite  bodies,  were  several  ladies  who 
patched  indifferently  on  both  sides  of  their  faces, 
and  seemed  to  sit  there  with  no  other  intention 
but  to  see  the  opera.     Upon  inquiry  1  founds 
that  the  body  of  Amazons  on  my  right  hand  were 
Whigs,  and  those  on  my  left,  Tories;  and  that 
those  who  had  placed  themselves  in  the  middle 
boxes  were  a  neutral  party,  whose  faces  had  not 
yet  declared  themselves.     These  last,  however, 
as  I  afterwards  found,  diminished  daily,  and  took 
their  party  with  one  side  or  the  other;  insomuch 
that  I  observed  in  several  of  them,  the  patches, 
which  were  before  dispersed  equally,  are  now  all 

fone  over  to  the  Whig  or  Tory  side  of  the  face, 
'he  censorious  say  that  the  men,  whose  hearts 
are  aimed  at,  are  very  often  the  occasions  that  one 
part  of  the  face  is  thus  dishonoured,  and  lies  un- 
der a  kind  of  disgrace,  while  the  other  is  so  much 
set  off  and  adorned  by  the  owner;  and  that  the 
patches  turn  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  according 
to  the  principles  of  the  man  who  is  most  in  fa- 
vour.    But  whatever  may  be  the  motives  of  a 
few  fantastical  coquettes,  who  do  not  patch  for 
the  public  good  so  much  as  for  their  own  private 
advantage,  it  is  certain,  that  there  are  several 
women  of  honour,  who  patch  out  of  principle, 
and  with  an  eye  to  the  interest  of  their  country. 
Nay,  I  am  informed  that  some  of  them  adhere 
80  steadfastly  to  their  party,  and  are  so  far  from 
sacrificing  their  zeal  for  the  public  to  their  pas- 

*In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  even  the  ladies  were 
BtroDgly  affected  with  the  spvdt  of  party. 
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sion  for  any  particular  person,  that  in  a  late 
draught  of  marriage  articles,  a  lady  has  stipulated 
with  her  husband,  that,  whatever  his  opinions 
are,  she  shall  be  at  liberty  to  patch  on  which 
side  she  pleases. 

«  1  must  here  take  notice,  that  Rosalinda,  a  fa- 
mous Whig  partizan,  has  most  unfortunately  a 
very  beautiful  mole  on  the  Tory  part  of  her  fore- 
head; which  being  very  conspicuous,  has  occa- 
sioned many  mistakes,  and  given  a  handle  to  her 
enemies  to  misrepresent  her  face,  as  though  it 
had  revolted  from  the  Whig  interest.  But,  what- 
ever this  natural  patch  may  seem  to  intimate,  it 
is  well  known  that  her  notions  of  government  are 
still  the  same.  This  unlucky  mole,  however,  has 
misled  several  coxcombs;  and,  like  the  hanging 
out  of  false  colours,  made  some  of  them  converse 
with  Rosalinda  in  what  they  thought  the  spirit 
of  her  party,  when  on  a  sudden  she  has  given 
them  an  unexpected  fire,  that  has  sunk  them  all 
at  once.  If  Rosalinda  is  unfortunate  in  her  mole, 
Nigranilla  is  as  unhappy  in  her  pimple,  which 
forces  her,  against  her  inclinations,  to  patch  on 
the  Whig  side. 

I  am  told  that  many  virtuous  matrons,  w^ho 
formerlv  have  been  taught  to  believe  that  this 
artificial  spotting  of  the  face  was  unlawful,  are 
now  reconciled,  by  a  zeal  for  their  cause,  to 
what  they  could  not  be  prompted  by  a  concern 
for  their  beauty.  This  way  of  declaring  war 
upon  one  another,  puts  me  in  mind  of  what  is 
reported  of  the  tigress,  that  several  spots  rise  in 
her  skin  when  she  is  angry;  or,  as  Mr.  Cowley 
has  imitated  the  verses  that  stand  as  the  motto 
of  this  paper. 
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She  swells  with  angry  prkie, 


And  calls. forth  all  her  spets  on  every  side.* 

• 

When  1  was  in  the  theatre  the  time  above- 
mentioned,!  had  the  curiosity  to  count  the  patches, 
on  both  sides,  and  found  the  Tory  patches  to  b^ 
about  twenty  stronger  than  the  Whig;  but  to 
make  amends  foir  this  small  inequality,  Ithe  next 
morning  found  the  whole  puppet-show  filled 
with  faces  spotted  after  the  Wniggish  manner. 
Whether  or  no  the  ladies  had  retreated  hither  in 
order  to  rally  their  forces,  I  can  not  tell;  but  the 
next  night  they  came  in  so  great  a  body  to  the 
opera,  Siat  they  out-numbered  the  enemy. 

This  account  of  party  patches  will,  I  am  afraid^ 
appear  improbable  to  tnose  who  live  at  a. distance 
from  the  iashionable  world;  but  as  it  is  a  distinc- 
tion of  a  very  singular  nature,  and  what  perhaps . 
may  never  meet  with  a  parallel,  1  think  I  should 
not  have  discharged  the  oflBce  of  a  faithful  Spec- 
tator, had  I  not  recorded  it 

I  have,  in  former  papers,  endeavoured  to.  ex. 
pose  this  party -rage  in  women,  as  it  only,  serves, 
to  aggravate  the  hatreds  and  animosities  .that 
reign  among,  mep,  and.  in  a  great  n^asure  de- 
prives the  fair  sex  of  those  peculiar  charms  with 
which  nature  has  endowed  them. 

When  the  Romans  and  Sabines.wereat.war, 
and  just  upon  the  point  of  eiving  batUe,  the.  wo- 
men who  were.allied  to.bpui  of  uiem^  interposed 
with  so  many  tears  arid  entre^ties^^  ths^t  they  pre*- 
vented  the  m.utuaJ.  slaughter  wtiipb^tbres^ned- 
bqth  partieSy.aad  united, tfaieijp^  lQg.etber  in^ A J^xn 
a||id  lasting  peace* 

I  woularecoinmend  this  noble  exai))p^,tQ^p^xi< 
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British  ladies,  at  a  time  when  their  country  is 
torn  with  so  many  unnatural  divisions,  that  if 
they  continue,  it  will  be  a  misfortune  to  be  born 
in  it.  The  Greeks  thought  it  so  improper  for  wo- 
men to  interest  themselves  in  competitions  and 
contentions,  that  for  this  reason,  among  others, 
they  forbade  them,  under  pain  of  death,  to  be 
present  at  the  Olympic  games,  notwithstanding 
these  were  the  public  diversions  of  all  Greece. 

As  our  English  women  excel  those  of  all  na- 
tions in  beauty,  they  should  endeavour  to  out- 
shine them  in  all  other  accomplishments  proper 
to  the  sex,  and  to  distinguish  themselves  as  ten- 
der mothers,  and  faithful  wives,  rather  than  as 
furious  partizans.  Female  virtues  are  of  a  do- 
mestic turn.  The  family  is  the  proper  province 
for  private  women  to  shme  in.  If  tney  must  be 
showing  their  zeal  for  the  public,  let  it  not  be 
against  those  who  are  perhaps  of  the  same  fami- 
ly, or  at  least  of  the  same  religion  or  nation,  but 
against  those  who  are  the  open,  professed,  un- 
doubted enemies  of  their  faith,  liberty,  and  coun- 
try. When  the  Romans  were  pressed  with  a 
foreign  enemy,  the  ladies  voluntarily  contributed 
all  their  rings  and  •jewels  to  assist  the  govern- 
ment under  a  public  exigence;  which  appeared 
so  laudable  an  action  in  the  eyes  of  their  coun- 
trymen, that  from  thenceforth  it  was  permitted 
by  a  law  to  pronounce  public  orations  at  the  fu- 
neral of  a  woman  in  praise  of  the  deceased  per- 
son, which  till  that  time  was  peculiar  to  men. 
Would  our  English  ladies,  instead  of  sticking  on 
a  patch  against  those  of  their  own  country,  snow 
themselves  so  truly  public  spirited,  as  to  sacrifice 
every  one  her  necklace  against  the  common  eno- 

VOL.  II.— 10 
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my,  what  decrees  ought  not  to  be  made  in  favour 
of  them. 

Since  I  am  recollecting  upon  this  subject  such 
passages  as  occur  to  my  memorjr  out  of  ancient 
authors,  1  can  not  omit  a  sentence  m  the  celebrated 
funeral  oration  of  Pericles,  which  he  made  in 
honour  of  those  brave  Athenians  that  were  slain 
in  a  fijght  with  the  Lacedcemonians.  After  hav 
ing  addressed  himself  to  the  several  ranks  and 
orders  of  his  countrymen,  and  shown  them  how 
they  should  behave  themselves  in  the  public 
cause,  he  turns  to  the  female  part  of  his  audi- 
ence; 'And  as  for  you  (says  he)  I  shall  advise 
you  in  very  few  words:  aspire  only  to  those  vir-- 
tues  that  are  peculiar  to  your  sex;  follow  your 
natural  modesty,  and  thiuK  it  your  greatest  com- 
mendation not  to  be  talked  of  one  way  or  oth^r.' 

ADDISON.  C 


-m  o@o  ^ 
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-CapiU  domind  venak  sub  haaid.  Jut.  Sat  iii.  33. 


His  fortunes  ruin'd,  and  himself  a  slare. 

Passing  under  Ludgate*  the  otherday,  I  heard 
a  voice  bawling  for  charity,  which  1  thought  1 
had  somewhere  heard  before.  Coming  near  to 
the  grate,  the  prisoner  called  me  by  my  name, 
and  desired  I  would  throw  somethmg  into  the 
box;  I  was  out  of  countenance  for  him,  and  did 

,  *l,udgatew9A  a  ptiioii  for  suoh  debtora  as  wctre  fv«Q» 
men  of  the  city  of  London-,  \\  N7aa  taksci  ^^jvitdl  1T62* 
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as  he  bid  me,  by  putting  in  half  a  crown.  I  went 
away,  reflecting  upon  the  strange  constitution  of 
some  men,  and  how  meanly  they  behave  them- 
selves in  all  sorts  of  conditions.  The  person  who 
begged  of  me  is  now,  as  1  take  it,  fifty;  I  was 
well  acauainted  with  him  till  about  the  age  of 
twenty-nve;  at  which  time  a  good  estate  fell  to 
him  by  the  death  of  a  relation.  Upon  coming  to 
this  unexpected  good  fortune,  he  ran  into  all  the 
extravagancies  imaginable;  was  frequently  in 
drunken  disputes,  broke  drawers'  heads,  talked 
and  swore  loud,  was  unmannerly  to  those  above 
him,  and  insolent  to  those  below  him.  1  could 
not  but  remark  that  it  was  the  same  baseness  of 
spirit  which  worked  in  his  behaviour  in  both  for- 
tunes: the  same  little  mind  was  insolent  in  rich- 
es, and  shameless  in  poverty.  This  accident  made 
me  muse  upon  the  cu'cumstance  of  being  in  debt 
in  general,  and  solve  in  my  mind  what  tempers 
were  most  apt  to  fall  into  this  error  of  life,  as 
well  as  the  misfortune  it  must  needs  be  to  lan- 
guish under  such  pressures.  As  for  myself, 
my  natural  aversion  to  that  sort  of  conversation 
which  makes  a  figure  with  the  generality  of  man- 
kind, exempts  me  from  any  temptations  to  ex- 
pense; and  all  my  business  lies  within  a  very 
narrow  compass,  which  is  only  to  give  an  honest 
man  who  takes  care  of  my  estate  proper  vouch- 
ers for  his  quarterly  payments  to  me,  and  observe 
what  linen  my  laundress  brings  and  takes  away 
with  her  once  a- week:  my  steward  brings  his  re- 
ceipts ready  for  my  signing;  and  1  have  a  pretty 
implement  with  the  respective  names  of  shirts, 
cravats,  handkerchiefs,  and  stockings,  with  pro- 
per numbers,  to  know  how  to  reckon  with  my 
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laundress.  This  being  almost  all  the  business  I 
have  in  the  world  for  the  care  of  my  own  affairs, 
1  am  at  full  leisure  to  observe  upon  what  others 
do  with  relation  to  their  equipage  and  economy. 
When  1  walk  the  street,  and  observe  the  hurry 
about  me  in  this  town, 

*  Where,  with  like  haste,  thro*  different  ways  they  run. 
Some  to  undo,  and  some  to  be  undone:         Coqper^a  HilL 

1  say,  when  I  behold  this  vast  variety  of  persons 
and  humours,  with  the  pains  they  both  take  for 
the  accomplishment  of  the  ends  mentioned  in  the 
above  verses  of  Denham,  I  can  not  much  wonder 
at  the  endeavour  after  gain;  but  am  extremely 
astonished  that  men  can  be  so  insensible  of  the 
danger  of  running  into  debt.  One  would  think  it 
impossible  a  man  who  is  given  to  contract  debts 
should  not  know  that  his  creditor  has  from  that 
moment  in  which  he  transgresses  payment,  so 
much  as  that  demand  comes  to,  in  his  debtor's 
honour,  liberty,  and  fortune.  One  would  think 
he  did  not  know,  that  his  creditor  can  say  the 
worst  thing  imaginable  of  him,  to  wit.  That  he 
is  unjust^  without  defamation;  andean  seize  his 
person,  without  being  guilty  of  an  assault.  Yet 
such  is  the  loose  ana  abandoned  turn  of  some 
men's  minds,  that  they  can  live  under  these  con- 
stant apprehensions,  and  still  go  on  to  increase 
the  cause  of  them.  Can  there  be  a  more  low  and 
servile  condition  than  to  be  ashamed  or  afraid  to 
see  any  one  man  breathing?  jet  he  that  is  much 
in  debt,  is  in  that  condition  with  relation  to  twen- 
ty different  people.  There  are  indeed  circum- 
stances wherein  men  of  honest  natures  mav  be 
come  liable  to  debts,  by  some  unadvised  oeha 
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viour  in  any  great  point  of  their  life,  or  niortgag- 
ing  a  man'»  honesty  as  a  security  for  that  of  ano- 
ther, and  the  like;  but  these  instances  are  so  par- 
ticular and  circumstantiated,  that  they  can  not 
come  within  general  considerations:  for  one  such 
case  as  one  of  these,  there  are  ten,  where  a  man, 
to  keep  up  a  farce  of  retinue  and  grandeur,  within 
his  own  house,  shall  shrink  at  the  expectation  of 
surly  demands  at  his  doors.  The  aebtor  is  the 
creditor's  criminal,  and  all  the  officers  of  power 
and  state,  whom  we  behold  make  so  great  a 
figure,  are  no  other  than  so  many  persons  in  au- 
thority to  make  good  his  charge^  against  him. 
Human  society  depends  upon  nls  naving  the 
vengeance  law  allots  him;  and  the  debtor  owes 
his  liberty  to  his  neighbour  as  much  as  the  mur- 
derer does  his  life  to  his  prince. 

Our  gentry  are,  generally  speaking,  in  debt: 
and  many  families  have  put  it  into  a  kind  of  me- 
thod of  being  so  from  generation  to  generation. 
The  father  mortgages  when  his  son  is  very  young; 
and  the  boy  is  to  marry  as  soon  as  he  is  at  age, 
to  redeem  it,  and  find  portions  for  his  sisters. 
This,  forsooth,  is  no  great  inconvenience  to  him: 
for  he  may  wench,  keep  a  public  table,  or  feed 
dogs,  like  a  worthy  English  gentleman,  till  he 
has  outrun  half  his  estate,  and  leave  the  same  in- 
cumbrance upon  his  first-born;  and  so  on,  till  one 
man  of  more  vigour  than  ordinary  goes  quite 
through  the  estate,  or  some  man  of  sense  comes 
into  it,  and  scorns  to  have  an  estate  in  partner* 
ship,  that  is  to  say,  liable  to  the  demand  or  in 
suit  of  any  man  living.  There  is  my  friend  Sir 
Andrew,  though  for  many  years  a  great  and  gene- 
ral trader,  was  never  the  defendant  in  a  law-suit, 
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in  all  the  perplexity  of  business,  and  the  iniquity 
of  mankind  at  present:  no  one  had  any  colour  for 
the  least  complaint  against  his  dealings  with  him. 
This  is  certainly  as  uncommon,  and  in  its  pro- 
portion as  laudable,  in  a  citizen,  as  it  is  in  a  gene- 
ral never  to  have  suffered  a  disadvantage  in  fight 
How  different  from  this  gentleman  is  Jack  True- 
penny, who  has  been  an  old  acquaintance  of  Sir 
Andrew  and  myself  from  boysi,  but  could  never 
learn  our  caution.  Jack  has  a  whorish  unresist- 
ing good  nature,  which  makes  him  incapable  of 
having  a  property  in  any  thing.  His  fortune, 
his  reputation,  his  time,  and  his  capacity,  are  at 
any  man^s  service  that  comes  first.  When  he 
was  at  school,  he  was  whipped  thrice  a-week  for 
faults  he  took  upon  him  to  excuse  others;  since 
he  came  into  the  business  of  the  world,  he  has 
been  arrested  twice  or  thrice  a-year  for  debts  he 
had  nothing  to  do  with,  but  as  surety  for  others; 
and  1  remember  when  a  friend  of  his  had  suffered 
in  the  vice  of  the  town,  all  the  physic  his  friend 
took  was  conveyed  to  him  by  Jack,  and  inscribed, 
*  A  bolus  or  an  electuary  for  Mr.  Truepenny.* 
Jack  had  a  good  estate  left  him,  which  came  to 
nothing;  because  he  believed  all  who  pretended 
to  demands  upon  it.  This  easiness  and  credulity 
destroy  all  the  other  merit  he  has;  and  he  has  all 
his  life  been  a  sacrifice  to  others,  without  ever 
receiving  thanks,  or  doing  one  good  action. 

1  will  end  this  discourse  with  a  speech  which 
1  heard  Jack  make  to  one  of  his  creditors,  (of 
whom  he  deserved  gentler  usage)  after  lying  a 
whole  night  in  custody  at  his  suit. 
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'Sir, 

'  Your  ingratitude  for  the  many  kindnesses  I 
have  done  you,  shall  not  make  me  unthankful  for 
the  good  you  have  done  me,  in  letting  me  see 
there  is  such  a  man  as  you  in  the  world.  1  am 
obliged  to  you  for  thfe  dfiffidence  I  shall  have  all 
the  rest  of  my  life:  1  shall  hereafter  trust  no  man 
so  far  as  to  be  in  his  debt' 

STEELE.  R. 


Ki  <jOo  €>• 
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-  Ardmum  pidurd  pascit  inanu        Viro. 


And  with  an  empty  picture  feeds  his  mind.     Dbtdsit. 

When  the  weather  hinders  me  from  taking 
my  diversions  without  doors,  1  frequently  make 
a  little  party  with  two  or  three  select  friends,  to 
visit  any  thing  curious  that  may  be  seen  under 
covert.  My  principal  entertainments  of  this  na- 
ture are  pictures;  insomuch,  that  when  I  have 
found  the  weather  set  in  to  be  very  bad,  I  have 
taken  a  whole  day's  journey  to  see  a  gallery,  that 
is  furnished  by  the  hands  of  great  masters.  By 
this  means,  when  the  heavens  are  filled  with 
cloudwS,  when  the  earth  swims  in  rain,  and  all 
nature  wears  a  lowering  countenance,  1  withdraw 
myself  from  these  uncomfortable  scenes  into  the 
visionary  worlds  of  art;  where  I  meet  with  shin- 
ing landscapes,  gilded  triumphs,  beautiful  faces, 
and  all  those  other  objects  that  fill  the  mind  with 
gay  ideas,  and  disperse  that  gloominess  which  is 
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apt  to  hang  upon  it  in  those  dark  disconsolate, 
seasons. 

I  was  some  few  weeks  ago  in  a  course  of  these 
diversions;  which  had  taken  such  an  entire  pos- 
session of  my  imagination,  that  they  formed  ia 
it  a  short  morning^  dream^  which  1  shall  com- 
municate to  my  reader  rather  as  the  first  sketch 
and  outlines  of  a  vision,  than  as  a  finished  piece. 

I  dreamt  that  1  was  admitted  into  a  long  spa- 
cious gallery,  which  had  one  side  covered  with 
I)ieces  of  all  the  famous  painters  who  are  now 
iving,  and  the  other  with  the  works  of  the  great- 
est masters  that  are  dead. 

On  the  side  of  the  living,  I  saw  several  persons 
busy  in  drawing,  colouring,  and  designing;  on 
the  side  of  the  dead  painters,  I  could  not  discover 
more  than  one  person  at  work,  who  was  exceed- 
ingly slow  in  his  motions,  and  wonderfully  nice 
in  nis  touches. 

I  was  resolved  to  examine  the  several  artists 
that  stood  before  me,  and  accordingly  applied 
myself  to  the  side  of  the  living.  The  first  1  ob- 
served at  work  in  this  part  of  the  gallery  was 
Vanity y  with  his  hair  tied  behind  him  in  a  rib- 
bon, and  dressed  like  a  Frenchman.  All  the 
faces  he  drew  were  very  remarkable  for  their 
smiles,  and  a  certain  smirking  air  which  he  be- 
stowed indifierently  on  every  age  and  degree  of 
either  sex.  The  toujours  gai  appeared  even  in 
his  judges,  bishops,  and  privy  counsellors;  in  a 
word,  all  his  men  were  petits  maitres^  and  all 
his  women  coquettes.  The  drapery  of  his  figure? 
Was  extremely  well  suited  to  his  faces,  and  wai 
made  up  of  all  the  glaring  colours  that  could  b 
mixed  together ,  every  ipart  of  the  dress  was  in 
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flutter,   and  endeavoured  to   distinguish  itself 
above  the  rest. 

On  the  left  hand  of  Vanity  stood  a  laborious 
workman,  who  I  found  was  his  humble  admirer, 
and  copied  after  him.  He  was  dressed  like  a 
German,  and  had  a  very  hard  name  that  sound- 
ed something  like  Stupidity, 

The  third  artist  that  I  looked  over  was  Fan-' 
tasquCj  dressed  like  a  Venitian  scaramouch.  He 
had  an  excellent  hand  at  chimera,  and  dealt  very 
much  in  distortions  and  grimaces.  He  would 
sometimes  affright  himself  with  the  phantoms 
that  flowed  from  his  pencil.  In  short,  the  most 
elaborate  of  his  pieces  was  ^t  best  but  a  terrify- 
ing dream;  and  one  could  say  nothing  more  of 
his  finest  figures  than  that  they  were  agreeable 
monsters. 

The  fourth  person  I  examined  was  very  re- 
markable for  his  hasty  hand,  which  left  his  pic- 
ture so  unfinished,  that  the  beauty  in  the  picture 
(which  was  designed  to  continue  as  a  monument 
of  it  to  posterity)  faded  sooner  than  in  the  person 
after  whom  it  was  drawn.  He  made  so  much 
haste  to  despatch  his  business,  that  he  neither 
gave  himself  time  to  clean  his  pencils,  nor  mix 
his  colours.  The  name  of  this  expeditious  work- 
man was  Avarice. 

Not  far  from  this  artist  I  saw  another  of  a 
quite  different  nature,  who  was  dressed  in  the 
habit  of  a  Dutchman,  and  known  by  the  name  of 
Industry.  His  figures  were  wonderfully  la- 
boured. If  he  drew  the  portraiture  of  a  man,  he 
did  not  omit  a  single  hair  in  his  face;  if  the  figure 
of  a  ship,  there  was  not  a  rope  among  the  tackle 
that  escaped  him.  He  had  likewise  hung  a  great 
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part  of  the  wall  with  night-pieces,  that  seemed 
to  show  themselves  by  the  candles  which  were 
lighted  up  in  several  parts  of  them;  and  were  so 
inflamed  by  the  sunshme  which  accidentally  fell 
upon  them,  that  at  first  sight  I  could  scarce  for- 
bear crying  out,  Fire,  i 

The  five  foregoing  artists  were  the  most  con- 
siderable on  this  side  the  gallery;  there  were  in- 
deed several  others  whom  I  had  not  time  to  look 
into.  One  of  them,  however,  I  could  not  forbear 
observing,  who  was  very  busy  in  retouching  the 
finest  pieces,  though  he  produced  no  originals  of 
his  own.  His  pencil  aggravated  every  feature 
that  was  before  overcharged^  loaded  every  defect, 
and  poisoned  every  colour  it  touched.  Though 
this  workman  did  so  much  mischief  on  the  side 
of  the  living,  he  never  turned  his  eye  towards 
that  of  the  dead.     His  name  was  Envy, 

Having  taken  a  cursory  view  of  one  side  of  the 
gallery,  I  turned  myself  to  that  which  was  filled 
by  the  works  of  those  great  masters  that  were 
dead;  when  immediately  I  fancied  myself  stand- 
ing before  a  multitude  of  spectators,  and  thou- 
sands of  eyes  looking  upon  me  at  once;  for  all 
before  me  appeared  so  like  men  and  women,  that 
I  almost  forgot  they  were  mctures.  Raphael's 
figures  stood  in  one  row,  Titian's  in  another, 
Guido  Reni's  in  a  third.  One  part  of  the  wall 
was  peopled  by  Hannibal  Carrache,  another  by 
Corregio,  and  another  by  Rubens.  To  be  short, 
there  was  not  a  great  master  among  the  dead  who 
had  not  contributed  to  the  embellishment  of  this 
side  of  the  gallery.  The  persons  that  owed  their 
being  to  these  several  masters,  appeared  all  of 
them  to  be  real  and  alive,  and  dinered  among 
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one  another  only  in  the  variety  of  their  shapes, 
complexions,  and  clothes;  so  that  they  looked  like 
different  nations  of  the  same  species. 

Observing  an  old  man  (who  was  the  same  per- 
son 1  before  mentioned,  as  the  only  artist  that 
was  at  work  on  this  side  of  the  gallery)  creeping 
up  and  down  from  one  picture  to  another,  and 
retouching  all  the  fine  pieces  that  stood  before 
me,  1  could  not  but  be  very  attentive  to  all  his 
motions.  I  found  his  pencil  was  so  very  light, 
that  it  worked  imperceptibly,  and,  after  a  thou- 
sand touches,  scarce  produced  any  visible  effect 
in  the  picture  on  which  he  was  employed.  How- 
ever, as  he  busied  himself  incessantly,  and  re- 
peated touch  after  touch,  without  rest  or  inter- 
mission, he  wore  off  insensibly  every  little  dis- 
agreeable gloss  that  hung  upon  a  figure.  He  also 
added  such  a  beautiful  brown  to  the  shades,  and 
mellowness  to  the  colours,  that  he  made  every 
picture  appear  more  perfect  than  when  it  came 
fresh  from  the  master^s  pencil.  I  could  not  for- 
bear looking  upon  the  face  of  this  ancient  work- 
man, and  immediately,  by  the  long  lock  of  hair 
upon  his  forehead,  discovered  him  to  be  Time,^ 

Whether  it  were  because  the  thread  of  my 
dream  was  at  an  end,  I  can  not  tell,  but  upon  my 
taking  a  survey  of  this  imaginary  old  man,  my 
sleep  left  me. 

ADDISON.  C. 

*  The  common  opinion,  that  timt  improves  the  colour- 
ing of  paint'mgs,  is  strongly  controverted  by  Hogarth  in  his 
Analysis  of  Beauty. 
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No.  84.    WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  6. 

■Qiiis  taUafando 


Myrmidomxm^  Dohpumve,  aut  duri  miles  Vlyssei, 
Thnperet  a  lackrymis?  ViRo.  Mn,  u.  6. 

Who  can  such  woes  relate,  without  a  tear. 
As  stem  Ulysses  must  have  wept  to  hear.^ 

Looking  over  the  old  manuscript  wherein  the 
private  actions  of  Pharamond  are  set  down  by 
way  of  table-book,  1  found  man)'-  things  which 
gave  me  great  delight;  and  as  human  fife  turns 
upon  the  same  principles  and  passions  in  all  ages, 
1  thought  it  very  proper  to  tate  minutes  of  v^at 
passed  in  that  ace,  tor  the  instruction  of  this. 
The  antiquary  wno  lent  me  these  papers,  gave 
me  a  character  of  Eucrate,  the  favourite  of  Pha- 
ramond, extracted  from  an  author  who  lived  in 
that  court  The  account  he  gives  both  of  the 
prince  and  this  his  faithful  friend,  will  not  be 
improper  to  insert  here,  because  1  may  have  oc- 
casion to  mention  many  of  their  conversations, 
into  which  these  memorials  of  them  may  give 

light  \  * 

^  Pharamond,  when  he  had  a  mind  to  retire  for 
an  hour  or  two  from  the  hurry  of  business  and 
fatigue  of  ceremony,  made  a  signal  to  Eucrate, 
by  putting  his  hand  to  his  face,  placing  his  arm 
negligently  on  a  window,  or  some  such  action  as 
appeared  indifferent  to  all  the  rest  of  the  compa- 
ny. Upon  such  notice,  unobserved  by  others  (for 
their  entire  intimacy  was  always  a  secret)  Eucrate 
repaired  to  his  own  apartment  to  receive  the  king. 
There  was  a  secret  ac<iess^to  this  part  of  the  court. 
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at  which  Eucrate  used  to  admit  many  whose 
mean  appearance  in  the  03^03  of  the  ordinary 
waiters  and  door-keepers  made  them  be  repulsed 
from  the  other  parts  of  the  palace. 

'  Such  as  these  were  let  m  here  by  the  order 
of  Eucrate,  and  had  audiences  of  Pharamond. 
This  entrance  Pharamond  called  the  gate  of  the 
unhappy;  and  the  tears  of  the  afflicted  who  came 
before  him,  he  would  say,  were  bribes  received 
by  Eucrate;  for  Eucrate  had  the  most  compas- 
sionate spirit  of  all  men  living,  except  his  gene- 
rous master,  who  was  always  kindled  at  the  least 
affliction  which  was  communicated  to  him.  In 
the  regard  for  the  miserable,  Eucrate  took  par- 
ticular care,  that  the  common  forms  of  distress, 
and  the  idle  pretenders  to  sorrow,  about  courts^ 
who  wanted  only  supplies  to  luxury,  should 
never  obtain  favour  by  his  means:  but  the  dis- 
tresses which  arise  from  the  many  inexplicable 
occurrences  that  happen  among  men,  the  unac- 
countable alienation  of  parents  from  their  chil- 
dren, cruelty  of  husbands  to  wives,  poverty 
occasioned  from  shipwreck  or  fire,  the  falling 
out  of  friends,  or  such  other  terrible  disasters  to 
which  the  life  of  man  is  exposed;  in  cases  of  this 
nature,  Eucrate  was  the  patron;  and  enjoyed  this 
part  of  the  royal  favour  so  much  without  being 
envied,  that  it  was  never  inquired  mto,  by  whose 
means  what  no  one  else  cared  for  doing,  was 
brought  about 

'  One  evening  when  Pharamond  Qame  into  the 
apartment  of  Eucrate,  he  found  him  extremely 
dejected;  upon  which  he  asked  (with  a  smile 
which  was  natural  to  him)  "  What,  is  there  any 
one  too  miserable  to  be  relieved  by  Pharamond, 
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that  Eucrate  is  melancholy?  I  fear  there  is,  an- 
swered the  favourite,  a  person  without,  of  a 
good  air,  well  dressed,  and^  though  a  man  in  the 
strength  of  his  life,  seems  to  faint  under  some 
inconsolable  calamity:  all  his  features  seem  suf- 
fused with  agony  of  mind;  but  1  can  observe  in 
him,  that  it  is  more  inclined  to  break  away  in 
tears  than  rage.  I  asked  him  what  he  would 
have?  He  said  he  would  speak  to  Pharamond. 
1  desired  his  business;  he  could  hardly  say  to 
me,  Eucrate,  carry  me  to  the  king,  my  story  is 
not  to  be  told  twice,  1  fear  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
speak  it  at  all."  Pharamond  commanded  Eu- 
crate to  let  him  enter;  he  did  so,  and  the  gentle- 
man approached  the  king  with  an  air  which 
spoke  nim  under  the  greatest  concern  in  what 
manner  to  demean  himself,  The  king  who  had 
a  quick  discerning,  relieved  him  from  the  op- 
pression he  was  under,  and  with  the  most  beau- 
tiful complacency  said  to  him,  *'  Sir,  do  not  add 
to  that  load  of  sorrow  I  see  in  your  countenance, 
the  awe  of  my  presence:  think  you  are  speaking 
to  your  friend:  if  the  circumstances  of  your  dis- 
tress will  admit  of  it,  you  shall  find  me  so.'' 
To  whom  the  stranger  said:  "  0  excellent  Pha- 
ramond, name  not  a  friend  to  the  unfortunate 
Spinamont.*  1  had  one,  but  he  is  dead  by  mine 
own  hand;  but,  0  Pharamond,  though  it  was  by 

*  The  person  here  alluded  to  was  a  Mr.  Thomhill,  who 
killed  Sir  Cholmley  Bering  in  a  duel  in  Tothil  Fields,  on 
the  9th  of  Majr,  1711.  They  fought  so  close/  that  the 
muzzles  of  their  pistols  touched  each  other.  Mr.  Thom- 
hill was  tried  at  the  Old  Buley  on  the  18th,  and  found 
guilty  of  manslau^ter.  Three  months  after,  he  was  him- 
•elf  assasnnated  on  Tumham  G^en. 
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the  hand  of  Spinamont,  it  was  hy  the  guilt  of 
Pharamond.  I  come  not,  0  excellent  prince,  to 
implore  your  pardon;  I  come  to  relate  my  sor- 
row, a  sorrow  too  great  for  human  life  to  sup- 
port: from  henceforth  shall  all  occurrences  ap- 
pear dreams  or  short  intervals  of  amusement, 
from  this  one  affliction,  which  has  seized  my 
very  being:  pardon  me,  0  Pharamond,  if  my 
griefs  give  me  leave,  that  I  lay  before  j^ou,  in 
the  anguish  of  a  wounded  mind,  that  you,  good 
as  you  are,  are  guilty  of  the  generous  olood  spilt 
this  day  by  this  unhappy  hand;  0  that  it  had 
perished  before  that  instant!"  Here  the  stranger 

f)aused,  and  recollecting  his  mind,  after  some 
ittle  meditation,  he  went  on  in  a  calmer  tone  and 
gesture  as  follows: 

*  "  There  is  an  authority  due  to  distress,  and  as 
none  of  the  human  race  is  above  the  reach  of  sor- 
row, none  should  be  above  the  hearing  the  voice 
of  it;  I  am  sure  Pharamond  is  not.  if  now  then-, 
that  I  have  this  morning  unfortunately  killed  in 
a  duel,  the  man  whom  of  all  men  living  1  most 
loved.  1  command  myself  too  much  in  your 
royal  presence,  to  say,  Pharamond,  give  me  my 
friend !  Pharamond  has  taken  him  from  me !  I 
will  not  say,  shall  the  merciful  Pharamond  de- 
stroy his  own  subjects?  Will  the  father  of  his 
country  murder  his  people?  But  the  merciful 
Pharamond  does  destroy  his  subjects,  the  father 
of  his  country  does  murder  his  people.  Fortune 
is  so  much  the  pursuit  of  mankind,  that  all  glory 
and  honour  is  in  the  power  of  a  prince,  because 
he  has  the  distribution  of  their  fortunes.  It  is 
therefore  the  inadvertency,  negligence,  or  guilt 
of  princes,  to  let  any  thing  grow  into  custom 
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which  is  against  their  laws.  A  court  can  make 
fashion  and  duty  walk  together;  it  can  never, 
without  the  guilt  of  a  court,  happen,  that  it  shall 
not  be  unfashionable  to  do  what  is  unlawful.  But, 
alas!  in  the  dominions  of  Pharamond,  by  the  force 
of  a  tyrant  custom,  which  is  misnamed  a  point 
of  honour,  the  duellist  kills  his  friend  whom  he 
loves;  and  the  juds;e  condemns  the  duellist,  while 
he  approves  his  behaviour.  Shame  is  the  greatest 
of  all  evils;  what  avail  laws,  when  death  only  at- 
tends the  breach  of  them,  and  shame  obedience 
to  them?  As  for  me,  0  Pharamond,  were  it  pos- 
sible to  describe  the  nameless  kinds  of  compunc- 
tions and  tendernesses  I  feel,  when  1  reflect  upon 
the  little  accidents  in  our  former  familiarity,  my 
mind  swells  into  sorrow  which  can  not  be  resist- 
ed enough  to  he  silent  in  the  presence  of  Phara- 
mond. "  *  With  that  he  fell  into  a  flood  of  tears, 
and  wept  aloud. '  '*  Why  should  not  Pharamond 
hear  the  anguish  he  onlv  can  relieve  others  from 
in  time  to  come?  Let  him  hear  from  me,  what 
they  feel  who  have  given  death  by  the  false 
mercy  of  his  administration,  and  form  to  himself 
the  vengeance  called  for  by  those  who  have  perish- 
ed by  his  negligence."  '* 

STEELE.  R. 

*  Steel  always  wrote  vnih  fervour  against  duelling.  See 
Tatler,  Nos,  25,  26  29.  Theatre,  Nos.  19  and  26.  Speo- 
iator,  Nos.  97,  99.    Guardian,  Nos.  20,  129,  133, 161. 
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Interdum  speeioaa  heis,  morataqtie  red^ 
Fahuloy  nulUus  veneris,  sinepondere  et  arte, 
Faldius  oblectat  popuhtm,  meUiiaque  moratur, 
Quam  versus  impes  rerum,  nugaeque  canoras.     Hob. 

Sometimes  in  rough  and  undigested  plays. 
We  meet  with  such  a  lucky  character. 
As  being  humour*d  right,  and  well  pursu'd, 
Succeeds  much  better  than  the  shallow  verse. 
And  chiming  trifles  of  more  studious  pens. 

RoscoxMoir. 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  Mahometans,  if  they 
see  any  printed  or  written  paper  upon  the  ground, 
to  take  it  up  and  lay  it  aside  carefully,  as  not 
knowing  but  it  may  contain  some  pieces  of  their 
Alcoran.  1  must  confess  1  have  so  much  of  the 
Mussulman  in  me,  that  I  can  not  forbear  looking 
into  every  printed  paper  which  comes  in  m)7  way, 
under  whatsoever  despicable  circumstances  it  may 
appear;  for  as  no  mortal  author,  in  the  ordinary 
fate  and  vicissitude  of  things,  knows  to  what  use 
his  works  may,  some  time  or  other,  be  applied, 
a  man  may  often  meet  with  very  celeorated 
names  in  a  paper  of  tobacco.     1  have  lighted  my 

f)ipe  more  than  once  with  the  writings  of  a  pre- 
ate;  and  know  a  friend  of  mine,  who,  for  these 
several  years,  has  converted  the  essays  of  a  man 
of  quality  into  a  kind  of  fringe  for  his  candle- 
sticks. I  remember,  in  particular,  after  having 
read  oyer  a  poem  of  an  eminent  author  on  a  vic- 
tory, I  met  with  several  fragments  of  it  upon  the 
next  rejoicing  day,  which  had  been  employed  in 
Vol.  IL— 11 
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squibs  and  crackers,  and  by  that  means  celebrated 
its  subject  in  a  double  capacity.  1  once  met  with 
a  page  of  Mr.  Baxter  under  a  Christmas  pye. 
Whether  or  no  the  pastry  cook  had  made  use  of 
it  through  chance  or  waggery,  for  the  defence' 
of  that  superstitious  marme,  I  know  not;  but, 
upon  the  perusal  of  it,  1  conceived  so  good  an 
idea  of  the  author's  piety,  that  I  bought  the  whole 
book.  1  have  often  profited  by  these  accidental 
readings,  and  have  sometimes  found  very  curious 
pieces,  that  are  either  out  of  print,  or  not  to  be 
met  with  in  the  shops  of  our  London  booksellers. 
For  this  reason,  when  my  friends  take  a  survey 
of  my  library,  they  are  very  much  surprised  to 
find,  upon  tne  shelf  of  folios,  ^wo  long  band- 
boxes standing  upright  upon  my  books,  till  I  let 
them  see  that  they  are  both  of  them  lined  with 
deep  erudition  and  abstruse  literature.  I  might 
likewise  mention  a  paper  kite,  from  which  1  have 
received  great  improvement;  and  a  hat-case, 
which  I  would  not  exchange  for  all  the  beavers 
in  Great  Britain.  This  my  inquisitive  temper, 
or  rather  impertinent  humour  of  prying  into  all 
sorts  of  writmg,  with  my  natural  aversion  to  lo- 
quacity, gives  me  a  good  deal  of  employment 
when  1  enter  any  house  in  the  country;  for  1  can 
not  for  my  heart  leave  a  room,  before  I  have 
thoroughly  studied  the  walls  of  it,  and  examined 
the  several  printed  papers  which  are  usually  past- 
ed upon  them.  The  last  piece  that  I  met  with 
upon  this  occasion  gave  me  most  exquisite  plea- 
sure. My  reader  will  think  I  am  not  serious, 
when  I  acquaint  him  that  the  piece  I  am  going 
to  speak  of  was  the  old  ballad  of  the  Two  Chil- 
dren in  the  Wood,  which  is  one  of  the  darling 
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songs  of  the  common  people,  and  has  been  the 
dehght  of  most  Englishmen  in  some  part  of  their 
age.' 

This  song  is  a  plain  simple  copy  of  nature, 
•destitute  of  the  helps  and  ornaments  of  art.  The 
tale  of  it  is  a  pretty,  tragical  story,  and  pleases 
for  no  other  reason  but  because  it  is  a  copy  of 
nature.  There  is  even  a  despicable  simplicity  in 
the  verse;  and  yet  because  the  sentiments  appear 
genuine  and  unaffected,  they  are  able  to  move 
me  mind  of  the  most  polite  reader  with  inward 
meltings  of  humanity  and  compassion.  The  in- 
cidents grow  out  of  the  subject,  and  are  such  as 
are  the  most  proper  to  excite  pity ;  fpr  which 
reason  the  whole  narration  has  something  in  it 
very  moving,  notwithstanding  the  author  of  it 
(whoever  he  was)  has  delivered  it  in  such  an  ab- 
ject phrase  and  poorness  of  expression,  that  the 
quotmg  any  part  of  it  would  look  like  a  design 
of  turning  it  into  ridicule.  But  though  the  lan- 
guage is  mean,  the  thoughts,  as  1  have  before 
said,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  are  natural,  and 
therefore  can  not  fail  to  please  those  who  are  not 
judges  of  language,  or  those  who,  notwithstand- 
ing they  are  judges  of  language,  have  a  true  and 
unprejudiced  taste  of  nature.  The  condition, 
speech,  and  behaviour  of  the  dying  parents,  with 
the  age,  innocence,  and  distress  of  the  children, 
are  set  forth  in  such  tender  circumstances,  that  it 
is  impossible  for  a  reader  of  common  humanity 
not  to  be  affected  with  them.  As  for  the  circum- 
stance of  the  Robin  Red-breast,  it  is  indeed  a  lit- 
tle poetical  ornament;  and  to  show  the  genius  of 
the  author,  amidst  all  his  simplicity,  it  is  just  the 
same  kind  of  fiction  which  one  of  the  greatest  of 
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the  Latin  poets  has  made  use  of  upon  a  parallel 
occasion;  I  mean  that  passage  in  Horace,  where 
he  describes  himself,  when  he  was  a  child,  fallen 
asleep  in  a  desert  wood,  and  covered  with  leaves 
by  the  turtles  that  took  pity  on  him. 

MefabuhsaB  vulture  in  Apuh, 

AUricia  extra  liTnen  ApuUx,  \ 

Ludo  fatigatumque  somno  \ 

Fronae  novd  puerum  palumbes 
Texere Od.  4.  iii.  v.  9. 

In  lofty  vulture's  rising"  grounds, 

Without  my  nurse  Apulia's  bounds, 

When  young-  and  tir'd  with  sport  and  play. 

And  bound  witli  pleasing*  sleep  I  lay. 

Doves  cover'd  me  with  myrtle  boughs.       Cbxsce. 

I  have  heard  that  the  late  lord  Dorset,  who  had 
the  greatest  wit  tempered  with  the  greatest  can- 
dour, and  was  one  of  the  finest  critics,  as  well  as 
the  best  poets  of  his  age,  had  a  numerous  collec- 
tion of  old  English  ballads,  and  took  a  particular 
pleasure  in  the  reading  of  them.  1  can  affirm  the 
same  of  Mr.  Dryden,  and  know  several  of  the 
most  refined  writers  of  our  present  age  who  are 
of  the  same  humour. 

I  might  likewise  refer  my  reader  to  Moliere's 
thoughts  on  this  subject,  as  he  has  expressed  them 
in  the  character  of  the  Misanthrope;  but  those 
only  who  are  endowed  with  a  true  greatness  of 
soul  and  genius  can  divest  themselves  of  the  lit- 
tle images  of  ridicule,  and  admire  nature  in  her 
simplicity  and  nakedness.  As  for  the  little  con- 
ceited wits  of  the  age,  who  can  only  show  their 
judgment  by  finding  fault,  they  can  not  be  sup- 
posed to  admire  these  productions  which  have 
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nothing  to  recommend  them  but  the  beauties  of 
nature,  when  they  do  not  know  how  to  relish 
even  those  compositions  that,  with  all  the  beau- 
ties of  nature,  have  also  the  additional  advantages 
of  art. 

ADDISON.  L. 
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Heu  qunm  diffic'le  est  crimen  mm  prodere  vuUu/  Ovid. 

Ho^  in  the  looks  does  conscious  guilt  appear.     Ausisos. 

There  are  several  arts  which  all  men  are  in 
some  measure  masters  of,  without  having  been 
at  the  pains  of  learning  them.  Every  one  that 
speaks  or  reasons  is  a  grammarian  and  a  logician, 
though  he  may  be  wholly  unacquainted  with  the 
rules  of  grammar  or  logic,  as  they  are  delivered 
in  books  and  systems,  in  the  same  manner  eve- 
ry one  is  in  some  degree  a  master  of  that  art 
which  is  generally  distmguished  by  the  name  of 
Physiognomy;  and  naturally  forms  to  himself  the 
character  or  fortune  of  a  stranger  frpm  the  fea- 
tures and  lineaments  of  his  face.  We  are  no 
sooner  presented  to  any  one  we  never  saw  be- 
fore, but  we  are  immediately  struck  with  the  idea 
of  a  proud,  a  reserved,  an  affable,  or  a  good-na- 
tured man;  and  upon  our  first  going  into  a  com- 
pany of  strangers,  our  benevolence  or  aversion, 
awe  or  contempt,  rises  naturally  towards  several 
particular  persons,  before  we  have  heard  them 
speak  a  single  word,  or  so  much  as  know  who 
they  are. 
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Every  passion  jgives  a  particular  cast  to  the 
countenance;  and  is  apt  to  oiscover  itself  in  some 
feature  or  other.  I  have  seen  an  eye  curse  for 
half  an  hour  together,  and  an  eyebrow  call  a  man 
a  scoundrel.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  for 
lovers  to  complain,  resent,  languish,  despair,  and 
die  in  dumb  snow.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  so 
apt  to  frame  a  notion  of  every  man^s  humour  or 
circumstances  by  his  looks,  that  1  have  some- 
times employed  myself  from  Charing-Cross  to 
the  Royal  Exchange  in  drawing  the  characters  of 
those  who  have  passed  by  me.  When  1  see  a 
man  with  a  sour  rivelled  face,  I  can  not  forbear 
pitying  his  wife;  and  when  I  meet  with  an  open 
ingenuous  countenance,  think  on  the  happiness 
of  his  friends,  his  family  and  relations. 

1  can  not  recollect  the  author  of  a  famous  say- 
ing to  a  stranger  who  stood  silent  in  his  compa- 
ny, ^  Speak  that  1  may  see  thee.'*  But  with 
submission,  I  think  we  may  be  better  known  by 
our  looks  than  by  our  words,  and  that  a  man^s 
speech  is  much  more  easily  disguised  than  his 
countenance.  In  this  case,  however,  I  think  the 
air  of  the  whole  face  is  much  more  expressive 
than  the  lines  of  it:  the  truth  of  it  is,  the  air  is 
generally  nothing  else  but  the  inward  disposition 
of  the  mind  made  visible. 

Those  who  have  established  Physiognomy  into 
an  art,  and  laid  down  rules  of  judging  men's  tem- 
pers by  their  faces,  have  regarded  the  features 
much  more  than  the  air.  Martial  has  a  pretty 
epigram  on  this  subject: 

*  Socrates.    *Loguere  uttt  videam.'  ] 
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Crine  ruber,  niger  ore,  brevispede,  himine  bsstifi.' 
Rem  magnam  prsBstas,  Zdile,  si  bonus  es»         £pi&. 

Thy  beard  and  head  are  of  a  different  dye; 
Short  of  one  foot,  distorted  in  an  eye: 
"With  all  these  tokens  of  a  knave  complete. 
Should 'st  thou  be  honest,  thou'rt  a  devilish  cheat. 

I  have  seen  a  very  ingenious  author  on  this 
subject,  who  founds  his  speculations  on  the  sup- 
position that  as  a  man  hath  in  the  mould  of  his 
face  a  remote  likeness  to  that  of  an  ox,  a  sheep,  a 
lion,  a  hog,  or  any  other  creature,  he  hath  the 
same  resemblance  in  the  frame  of  his  mind,  and 
is  subject  to  those  passions  which  are  predomi- 
nant in  the  creature  that  appears  in  his  counte- 
nance. Accordingly  hejgives  the  prints  of  seve- 
ral faces  that  are  of  a  diJBferent  mould,  and  by  a 
little  overcharging  the  likeness,  discovers  the 
figures  of  these  several  kinds  of  brutal  faces  in 
human  features.*  I  remember  in  the  life  of  the 
famous  prince  of  Conde,  the  writer  observes,  the 
face  of  tnat  prince  was  like  the  face  of  an  eagle, 
and  that  the  prince  was  very  well  pleased  to  be 
told  so.  In  tnis  case,  therefore,  we  may  be  sure 
that  he  had,  in  his  mind  some  general  implicit 
notion  of  this  art  of  physiognomy,  which  I  nave 
just  now  mentioned,  and  that  when  his  courtiers 
told  him  his  face  was  made  like  an  eagle's,  he 
understood  them  in  the  same  manner,  as  if  they 
had  told  him,  there  was  something  in  his  looks 
which  showed  him  to  be  strong,  active,  piercing, 
and  of  a  rojal  descent  Whether  or  no  the  du- 
lerent  motions  of  the  animal  spirits,  in  different 

*  Baptista  della  Porta's  fiimous  book,  *  De  Humana  Phy- 
liognomia.'    He  died  1615. 
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passions,  may  have  any  effect  on  the  mould  of 
the  face  when  the  lineaments  are  pliable  and  ten- 
der, or  whether  the  same  kind  of  souls  require 
the  same  kind  of  habitations,  I  shall  leave  to  the 
consideration  of  the  curious.  In  the  mean  time, 
I  think  nothing  can  be  more  glorious  than  for  a 
man  to  give  the  lie  to  his  face,  and  to  be  an  hon- 
est, just,  good-natured  man,  in  spite  of  all  those 
marks  and  signatures  which  nature  seems  to  have 
set  upon  him  for  the  contrary.  This  very  often 
happens  among  those  who,  instead  of  bemg  ex- 
asperated by  their  own  looks,  or  envying  the 
looks  of  others,  apply  themselves  entirely  to  the 
cultivating  of  their  minds,  and  getting  those 
beauties  which  are  more  lasting  ana  more  orna- 
mental. 1  have  seen  many  an  amiable  piece  of 
deformity;  and  have  observed  a  certain  cheerful- 
ness in  as  bad  a  system  of  features  as  ever  was 
clapped  together,  which  hath  appeared  more 
loving  than  all  the  blooming  charms  of  an  inso- 
lent beauty.  There  is  a  double  praise  due  to 
virtue,  when  it  is  lodged  in  a  body  that  seems  to 
have  been  prepared  for  the  reception  of  vice:  in 
many  such  cases  the  soul  and  the  body  do  not 
seem  to  be  fellows. 

Socrates  was  an  extraordinary  instance  of  this 
nature.  There  chanced  to  be  a  great  physiog- 
nomist in  his  time  at  Athens,  v3io  had  made 
strange  discoveries  of  men's  tempers  and  inclina- 
tions by  their  outward  appearances.  Socrates' 
disciples,  that  they  might  put  this  artist  to  the 
trial,  carried  him  to  their  master,  whom  he  had 
never  seen  before,  and  did  not  know  he  was  then 
in  company  with  him.  After  a  short  examina- 
tion  of  nis  face,  the  physiognomist  pronounced 
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him  the  most  lewd,  libidinous,  drunken  old  fel- 
low that  he  had  ever  met  with  in  his  whole  life. 
Upon  which  the  disciples  all  burst  out  a  laughing, 
as  thinking  they  had  detected  the  falsehood  and 
vanity  of  his  art.  But  Socrates  told  them,  that 
the  principles  of  his  art  might  be  very  true,  not- 
withstandmg  his  present  mistake;  for  that  he 
himself  was  naturally  inclined  to  those  particular 
vices  which  the  physiognomist  had  discovered 
in  his  countenance,  but  that  he  had  conquered  the 
strong  dispositions  he  was  born  with  by  the  dic- 
tates of  philosophy. 

We  are  indeed  told  by  an  ancient  author,  that 
Socrates  very  much  resembled  Silenus  in  his 
face;  which  we  find  to  have  been  very  rightly 
observed  from  the  statues  and  busts  of  both,  that 
are  still  extant;  as  well  as  on  several  antique  seals 
and  precious  stones,  which  are  frequently  enough 
to  be  met  with  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious. 
But  however  observations  of  this  nature  may 
sometimes  hold,  a  wise  man  should  be  particu- 
larly cautious  how  he  gives  credit  to  a  man's  out- 
ward appearance.  It  is  an  irreparable  injustice 
we  are  guilty  of  towards  one  another,  when  we 
are  prejudiced  by  the  looks  and  features  of  those 
whom  we  do  not  know.  How  often  do  we  con- 
ceive hatred  against  a  person  of  worth,  or  fancy 
a  man  to  be  proud  or  ill-natured  by  his  aspect, 
whom  we  think  we  can  not  esteem  too  much 
when  we  are  acquainted  with  his  real  character? 
Dr.  Moore,  in  his  admirable  System  of  Ethics^ 
reckons  this  particular  inclination  to  take  a  pre- 
judice against  a  man  for  his  looks  among  the 
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smaller  vices  in  morality;  and,  if  I  rcmettiber, 
gives  it  the  name  oi  ^  prisopotepsia^ 

ADDISON.  L. 
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From  the  Letter-box. 

Nimiitm  ne  etede  coloru        YiKe.  Eel.  2.  t.  17. 
Tpust  not  too  much  to  an  enchanting^  face.    Drtdsit.  . 

It  has  been  the  purpose  of  several  of  my  spe- 
culations to  bring  people  to  an  unconcerned  be- 
haviour, with  relation  to  their  persons,  whether 
beautiful  or  defective.  As  the  secrets  of  the  Ugly 
Club  (See  No.  17,  &c. )  were  exposed  to  the  pub- 
lic, that  men  might  see  there  were  some  noble 
spirits  in  the  age,  who  are  not  at  all  displeased 
with  themselves  upon  considerations  which  they 
had  no  choice  in;  so  the  discourse  concerning 
Tdols  (See  No.  73)  tended  to  lessen  the  value 
people  put  upon  themselves  from  personal  ad- 
vantages and  gifts  of  nature.  As  to  the  latter  spe- 
cies of  mankind,  the  beauties,  whether  male  or 
female,  they  are  generally  the  most  untractable 
people  of  all  others.  You  are  so  excessively  per- 
plexed with  the  particularities  in  their  behsiviour, 
that  to  be  at  ease,  one  would  be  apt  to  wish  there 
were  no  such  creatures.  They  expect  so  great  al- 
lowances, and  give  so  little  to  ouiers,  that  they 

•  A  Greek  word,  translated  in  our  New  Testament 
(Bom,  ii  11,  and  Eph.  vL  9.)  *  Respecter  of  peraons,* 
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who  have  to  do  with  them  find  in  the  main,  a 
man  with  a  better  person  than  ordinary  and  a 
beautiful  woman,  might  be  very  happily  chang- 
ed for  such  to  whom  nature  has  been  less  liberal. 
The  handsome  fellow  is  usually  so  much  a  gen- 
tleman, and  the  fine  woman  hath  something  so 
becoming,  that  there  is  no  enduring  either  of 
them.  It  has  therefore  been  generally  my  choice 
to  mix  with  cheerful  ugly  creatures,  rather  than 
gentlemen  who  are  graceful  enough  to  omit  or  do 
what  they  please;  or  beauties  who  have  charms 
enough  to  do  and  say  what  would  be  disobliging 
in  any  but  themselves. 

Diffidence  and  presumption  upon  account  of 
our  persons  are  equally  faults;  and  both  arise  from 
the  want  of  knowing,  or  rather  endeavouring  to 
know  ourselves,  and  for  what  we  ought  to  be 
valued  or  neglected.  But  indeed,  I  did  not  ima- 
gine these  uttlc  considerations  and  coquetries 
could  have  the  ill  consequences  as  1  find  they 
have  by  the  following  letters  of  my  correspondf- 
ents,  where  it  seems  beauty  is  thrown  into  the 
account  in  matters  of  sale,  to  those  who  receive 
no  favour  from  the  charmers. 

'  MR.   SPECTATOR,  JuTie  4. 

^  After  1  have  assured  you  I  am  in  every  re- 
spect one  of  the  handsomest  young  girls  about 
town,  I  need  be  particular  in  noUiing  but  the 
make  of  my  face,  which  has  the  misfortune  to  be 
exactly  oval.  This  I  take  to  proceed  from  a  temr 
per  that  naturally  inclines  me  both  to  speak  and 
near. 

'  With  this  account,  you  may  wonder  how  I 
can  have  the  vanity  to  ofier  myself  as  a  candidate, 
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which  I  now  do,  to  a  society,  where  the  Specta- 
tor and  Hecatissa  (See  No.  48)  have  been  admit- 
ted with  so  much  applause.  1  don't  want  to  be 
put  in  mind  how  very  defective  I  am  in  every 
thing  that  is  ugly:  1  am  too  sensible  of  my  own 
un worthiness  in  this  particular,  and  therefore  1 
onlv  propose  myself  as  a  foil  to  the  club. 

'  You  see  how  honest  1  have  been  to  confess 
all  my  imperfections,  which  is  a  great  deal  to 
come  from  a  woman,  and  what  I  hope  you  will 
encourage  with  the  favour  of  your  interest 

'  There  can  be  no  objection  made  on  the  side 
of  the  matchless  Hecatissa,  since  it  is  certain  1 
shall  be  in  no  danger  of  giving  her  the  least  oc- 
casion of  jealousy;  and  then  a  joint-stool  in  the 
very  lowest  place  at  the  table  is  all  the  honour 
that  is  coveted  by  your  most  humble  and  obedi 
ent  servant,  Rosalinda. 

*  P.  S.  I  have  sacrificed  my  necklace  to  put  in- 
to the  public  lottery  against  the  common  enemy. 
And  last  Saturday,  about  three  o'clock  in  the  af- 
ternoon, 1  began  to  patch  indifferently  on  both 
sides  of  my  face.'  • 

*MR.  SPECTATOR,  LoYidon^  Juut  7,  1711. 

^  Upon  reading  your  late  dissertation  concern- 
ing Idols^  I  can  not  but  complain  to  you  that 
there  are,  in  six  or  seven  places  of  this  city,  cof- 
fee-houses kept  bv  persons  of  that  sisterhood. 
These  Idols  sit  and  receive  all  day  long  the  ado- 
ration of  the  youth  within  such  and  such  dis- 
tricts; I  know  in  particular  goods  are  not  entered 
as  they  ought  to  be  at  the  custom-house,  nor 
law-reports  perused  at  the  Temple,  by  reason  of 
one  beauty  who  detains  the  young  merchants 
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too  long  near  'Change,  and  another  fair  one  whoi 
keeps  the  students  at  her  house  when  they  shouhl 
be  at  study-  It  would  be  worth  your  while  to. 
see  how  the  idolaters,  alternately  ofiFer  incense  to 
their  Idols,  and  what  heart  bumings.anse  in  those 
who  wait  for  their  turn  to  receive  kind  aspects 
from  those  little  thrones,  which  all  thecompanyy 
but  these  loyers,  call  the  bars.  1  saw  a  gentle^ 
man  turn  as  pale  as<  ashes,  because  aa  Mol  turned 
the  sugar  into  a  tea-dish  for  his  rival,,  and  care- 
lessly  called  the  boy  to  serve  him,  with  a  ^  Sir-- 
rah !  why  don't  you  give  the  gentleman  the  h&x. 
to  please  himself?"  Certain  it  is,  that  a  very 
hopeful  young  man  was  taken  with  leads  in  his 
pockets,  below  a  bridge,  where  he  intended  to 
drown  himself,  because  his  Idol  would  wash  the 
dish  in  which  she  had  hut  just  drank  tea,  before 
slie  would  let  him  use  it. 

'  I  am  sir,  a  person  past  being  amorous,  and 
do  not  give  this  information  out  of  envy  or  jea- 
lousy, but  I  am  a  real  sufierer  by  it.  These, 
lovers  take  any  thing  for  tea  and  coflfee;  I  saw 
one  yesterday  surfeit  to  make- his  court  and  all 
his  rivals,  at  the  same  time,  loud  in  the  comm^- 
dation  of  liquors  that  went  against  every  body 
in.  the  room  that  was  not  in  love.  While  these 
voung  fellows  resign  their  stomachs  with  their 
hearts,  and  drink  at  the  Idol*  in  this  manner^ 
we  who  come  to  do  business,  or  talk  politics,  are 
utterly  poisoned;  they  have  also  drams  for  those: 
who  are  more  enamoured  than  ordinary ;  and  it 

*  The  Idol  was  a  young*  widow  who  kept  a  coifee-house 
in  D^vereux  Court,  wiuch  stood  opposite  to  the  present 
one. 
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is  very  common  for  such  as  are  too  low  in  con- 
stitution to  ogle  the  Idol  upon  the  strength  of 
tea,  to  fluster  themselves  with  warmer  liquors; 
thus  all  pretenders  advance,  as  fast  as  they  can, 
to  a  fever  or  a  diabetes.  I  must  repeat  to  you, 
that  I  do  not  look  with  an  evil  eye  upon  the 
profit  of  the  IdolSy  or  the  divisions  of  the  lovers,, 
what  I  hope  from  this  remonstrance  is  only  that 
we  plain  people  may  not  be  served  as  if  we  were 
idolaters;  but  that  from  the  time  of  publishing 
this  in  your  paper,  the  Idols  would  mix  ratsbane 
only  for  their  admirers,  and  take  more  care  of 
us  who  do  not  love  them. 

*  I  am,  sir,  yours,  T.  T^' 

STEELE.  R. 


No.  88.    MONDAY,  JUNE  11. 

Qtft£?  domini  fadient^  audent  cum  taUafures?    Vine. 
What  will  not  masters  do,  when  servants  thus  presume^ 

*MR.  SPECTATOR,  May  30,  1711. 

'  1  HAVE  no  small  value  for  your  endeavours 
to  lay  before  the  world  what  may  escape  their 
fj^bservation,  and  yet  highly  conauces  to  their 
service.  You  have,  I  think,  succeeded  very  Well 
on  many  subjects;  and  seem  to  have  been  con- 
versant in  very  different  scenes  of  life.  But  in 
the  considerations  of  mankind,  as  a  Spectator, 
you  should  not  omit  circumstances  which  relate 
to  the  inferior  part  of  the  world,  any  more  than 
those  which  concern  the  greater.     There  is  one 
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thing  in  particular  which  I  wonder  you  have  not 
touched  upon,  and  that  is,  the  general  corruption 
of  manners  in  the  servants  of  Great  Britain.  I 
am  a  man  that  have  travelled  and  seen  many  na- 
tions, but  have  for  seven  years  last  past  resided 
constantly  in  London  or  within  twenty  miles  of 
it.  In  this  time  I  have  contracted  a  numerous 
acquaintance  among  the  best  sort  of  people,  and 
have  hardly  found  one  of  them  happy  m  their 
servants.  This  is  matter  of  great  astonishment 
to  foreigners,  and  all  such  as  have  visited  foreign 
countries;  especially  since  we  can  not  but  observe, 
that  there  is  no  part  of  the  world  where  servants- 
have  those  privileges  and  advantages  as  in  Eng- 
land: they  have  no  where  else  such  plentiful  diet, 
large  wages,  or  indulgent  liberty.  There  is  no 
place  wherein  they  laoour  less,  and  yet  where 
they  are  so  little  respectful,  more  wasteful,  more 
negligent,  or  where  they  so  frequently  change 
their  masters.  To  this  I  attribute,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  frequent  robberies  and  losses  which 
we  suffer  on  the  high  road  and  in  our  own 
houses.  That,  indeea,  which  gives  me  the  pre- 
sent thought  of  this  kind  is,  that  a  careless  groom 
of  mine  has  spoiled  me  the  prettiest  pad  in  the 
world  with  only  riding  him  ten  miles;  and  I  as- 
sure you,  if  I  were  to  make  a  register  of  all  the 
horses  1  have  known  thus  abused  by  negligence 
of  servants,  the  number  would  mount  a  regiment. 
I  wish  you  would  give  us  your  observations,  that 
we  may  know  how  to  treat  these  rogues,  or  that 
we  masters  may  enter  into  measures  to  reform 
them.  Pray  give  us  a  speculation  in  general  about 
servants,  and  make  me  yours, 

*  !Philo-Britannicus.' 
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<  P.  S.  Prav;  da  not  omit  the  mention  of 
grooms  in  particular. ' 

This  honest  gentdeman,  who.  is  so.  desirous  that 
I  should  write  a^  satire  upon  grooms,,  has  a  great 
deal  of  reason  for  his  resentment;  and  I  know  oa 
evil  which  touches  ail  manJiind  so  much  as^this 
of  the  misbehaviour  of  servants. 

The  complaint  of  this  letter  runs  wholly  upon 
men  servants;  and  I  can  attribute  the  licentious- 
ness which  has  at  present  prevailed:  among  them^ 
to  nothing  but  what  an  hundred  before  me  have 
ascribed  it  to,  the  custom  of  giving  board  wages: 
this  one  instance  of  fake  economy  is  sufficient  to 
debauch  the  wkole  nation  of  servants,  and  makes 
them  as  it  were  but  for  some  part  of  their  time 
in  that  quality.  They  are  either  attending  in 
places  where  they  meet  and  run  into,  clubs,  or 
else  if  they  wait  at  taverns,  they  eat  after  their 
masters,  and  reserve  their  wages  for  other  occa- 
sions. From  hence  it  arises,  that  they  are  but 
in  a  lower  degree  what  their  masters  themselves 
are;  and  usually  affect  an  imitation  of  their  man- 
ners: and  you  have,  in  liveries,  beaux,  fops  arnd 
coxcombs,  in  as  high  per&ctioa  as  ai^ng  peo- 
pie  that  keep  equipages.  It  is  a  common  hu- 
mour among  the  retinue  of  people  of  quality, 
when  they  are  in  their  revels,  that  is,  when  they 
are  out  oi  their  masters'  sight,  to  assume  in  a 
humorous  way  the  names  and  titles  of  those 
whose  liveries  they  wear.  By  which  means  cha- 
racters and  distinctions  become  so  familiar  to 
them,  that  it  is  to  this  among  other  causes,,  one 
may  impute  a  certain  insolence  among  our  ser- 
vantSj  that  they  take  no  notice  of  any  gentleman, 
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though  thej  know  him  ever  so  well,  except  he 
is  an  acquaintance  of  their  master's. 

My  obscurity  and  taciturnity  leave  me  at  liber- 
ty, without  scandal,  to  dine,  if  I  think  fit,  at  a 
common  ordinary,  in  the  meanest  as  well  as  the 
most  sumptuous  house  of  entertainment.  Fall- 
ing in  the  other  day  at  a  victualling  house  near 
the  House  of  Peers,  1  heard  the  maid  come  down 
and  tell  the  landlady  at  the  bar,  that  my  lord 
bishop  swore  he  would  throw  her  out  at  the  win- 
dow, if  she  did  not  bring  up  more  mild  beer,  and 
that  my  lord  duke  would  have  a  double  mug  of 

f)url.  My  surprise  was  increased,  in  hearing 
oud  and  rustic  voices  speak  and  answer  to  each 
other  upon  public  affairs,  by  the  names  of  the 
most  illustrious  of  our  nobility;  until  of  a  sudden 
one  came  running  in,  and  cried  the  house  was 
rising.  Down  came  all  the  company  together, 
and  away!  the  ale-house  was  immediately  filled 
with  clamour,  and  scoring  one  mug  to  the  mar- 
quis of  such  a  place,  oil  and  vineear  to  such  an 
earl,  three  quarts  to  my  new  lord  ior  wetting  his 
title,  and  so  forth.  It  is  a  thing  too  notorious  to 
mention  the  crowds  of  servants,  and  their  inso- 
lence, near  the  courts  of  justice,  and  the  stairs  to- 
wards the  supreme  assembly,  where  there  is  an 
universal  mockery  of  all  order,  such  riotous  cla- 
mour and  licentious  confusion,  that  one  would 
think  the  whole  nation  lived  in  jest,  and  that 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  rule  and  distinction 
among  us. 

The  next  place  of  resort,  wherein  the  servile 
world  are  let  loose,  is  at  the  entrance  of  Hyde- 
Park,  while  the  gentry  are  at  the  ring.     Hither 
people  bring  their  lacqueys  out  of  state,  and  here 
Vol.  II.— 12 


it  is  that  all  they  say  at  their  tables^  and  act  in 
their  houses,  is  oommunicated  to  the  whole  town% 
There  are  men  of  wit  in  all  conditions  of  life; 
and  mixing  with  these  people  at  their  diversioni^ 
I  have  heard  coquettes  and  prudes  as  well  rallied, 
and  insolence  and  pride  exposed  (allowiBg  £&g 
their  want  of  education)  with  as  much  humour 
and  good  sense  as  in  the  politest  companies.  It 
is  a  general  observation,  that  all  dependents  rua 
in  some  measure  into  the  manners  and  behaviour 
of  those  whom  they  serve;  you  shall  frequently 
meet  with  lovers  and  men  of  intrigue  among  the 
lacqueys,  as  well  as  at  White^s^  or  in  the  fflde 
boxes.  I  remember  some  years  ago  an  instance 
of  this  kind.  A  fbotman  to  a  colonel  of  the 
guards  used  frequently,  when  his  master  was  out 
of  the  way,  to  carry  on  amours  and  make  assigna^ 
tions  in  his  masters  cldthes;  The  fellow  had  a 
very  good  person,  and  there  are  very  many  wo- 
men that  think  no  further  than  the  outside  of  a 
gentleman:  besides  which  he  waS' almost  as  learn- 
ed a  man  as  the  colonel  himself;  1  say,,  thus  quali- 
fied, the  fellow  could  scrawl  billet-doux  so  well, 
and  furnish  a  conversation  on  the  common  topics, 
that  he  had,  as  they  call  it,  a  great  deal  of  good 
business  on  his  hands.  It  happened  one  day,  that 
coming  down  a  tavern  stairs  m  his  master's  fine 
guard  coat,  with  a  well  dressed  woman  masked, 
he  met  the  colonel  coming  up,  with  other  com- 
pany: but  with  a  ready  assurance  he  quitted  his 
lady,  came  up  to  him,  and  said,  ^  Sir,  I  know 
you  have  too.  much  respect  for  yourself  to  cane 
me  in  thia  hooiourable  habit;  but  you  see  there  is 
a  lady  in  the  case,  and  I  hope  on  that  score  also 
you  will  put  off  youc  anger  till  I  have  told  you 
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all  another  time.'  After  a  little  pause  the  colonel 
cleared  up  his  countenance,  and  with  an  air  of 
familiarity  whispered  his  man  apart,  ^  Sirrah, 
bring  the  lady  with  you  to  ask  pardon  for  you;^ 
then  aloud,  *  loak  to  it.  Will,  1^11  never  forgive 
you  else. '  The  fellow  went  back  to  his  mistress, 
and  telling  her  with  a  loud  voice  and  an  oath, 
that  was  the  honestest  fellow  in  the  world,  con- 
veyed her  to  a  hackney  coach. 

But  the  many  irregularities  committed  by  ser- 
vants in  the  places  abovementioned,  as  well  as  in 
theatres,  of  \Vhich  masters  are  generally  the  oc- 
casions, are  too  various  not  to  need  being  re- 
sumed on  another  occasion. 

ST££L£.  R« 
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Petite  hineyjuvenesque  aenesque, 
Mnem  animocertum,  mtserisque  viatica  cams. 
Cras  hoefiet.     Idem  cra»fiet.     Quid?  quasi  magnumf 
Nempe  mem  donas?  sed  cum  lux  altera  venit. 
Jam  eras  hestemum  consumpsimus;  eece  aUud  eras 
Eserit  hos  annos^  et  semper  paulum  erit  ultra, 
'  Jyam  quamvis  prope  te,  quamvis  temone  sub  uno, 
Verlentem  sesejrustrd  sectabere  canthum.  Pxrs. 

Pers.    From  thee  both  old  and  young,  with  profit  learn 
The  bounds  of  good  and  evil  to  discern. 

Com,     Unhappy  he  who  does  this  work  adjourn. 
And  to  to-morrow  would  the  search  delay; 
His  lazy  morrow  will  be  like  to-day. 

Pers,    But  is  one  day  of  ease  too  much  to  borrow? 

Com,     Yes,  sure:  for  yesterday  was  once  to-morrow* 
That  yesterday  is  g^ne,  and  nothing  gain'd; 
And  all  thy  fruitless  days  will  thus  be  drain'd: 
For  thou  hast  more  to-morrows  yet  to  ask, 
And  wilt  be  ever  to  beg^n  thy  task; 
Who,  like  the  hindmost  chanot  wheels  are  curst, 
Still  to  be  near,  but  ne'er  to  reach  the  first      Drtdeit. 

As  my  correspondents  upon  the  subject  of  love 
are  very  numerous,  it  is  my  desien,  if  possible, 
to  range  them  under  several  heads,  and  address 
myself  to  them  at  different  times.  The  first 
branch  of  them,  to  whose  service  1  shall  dedicate 
this  paper,  are  those  who  have  to  do  with  wo- 
men of  dilatory  tempers,  who  are  for  spinning  out 
the  time  of  courtship  to  an  immoderate  lencth, 
without  being  able  either  to  close  with  their  Tov- 
ers  or  dismiss  them.  I  have  many  letters  by 
me  filled  with  complaints  against  this  sort  of  wo- 
men.    In  one  of  them,  no  less  a  man  than  a  bro- 
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ther  of  the  coif  tells  me,  that  he  begain^to  be 
vicesimo  nono  Caroli  secundi,  before  h^Lbey 
been  a  twelvemonth  at  the  temple;  that  he  pi 
secuted  it  for  many  years  after  he  was  called 
the  bar;  that  at  present  he  is  a  Serjeant  at  law; 
and  notwithstanding  he  hoped  that  matters  would 
have  been  long  since  brought  to  an  issue,  the 
fair  one  still  demurs.  I  am  so  well  pleased  with 
this  gentleman's  phrase,  that  I  shall  distinguish 
this  sect  of  women  by  the  title  of  demurrers.  1 
find  by  another  letter  from  one  who  calls  him- 
self Thy  rsis,  tJhat  his  mistress  has  been  demurring 
above  these  seven  years.  But  among  all  my 
plaintiffs  of  this  nature,  I  most  pity  the  unfortu- 
nate Philander,  a  man  of  a  constant  passion  and 
plentiful  fortune,  who  sets  forth  that  the  timo- 
rous and  irresolute  Sylvia  has  demurred  till  she 
is  past  child-bearing.  Strephon  appears  by  his 
letter  to  be  a  very  choleric  lover,  and  irrevocably 
smitten  with  one  that  demurs  out  of  self-interest 
He  tells  me  with  great  passion  that  she  has  bub- 
bled him  out  of  his  youth;  that  she  drilled  him 
on  to  five  and  fifty,  and  that  he  verily  believes 
she  will  drop  him  in  his  old  age,  if  she  can  find 
her  account  in  another .  1  shall  conclude  thig 
narrative  with  a  letter  from  honest  Sam  Hope 
well,  a  very  pleasant  fellow,  who  it  seems  has 
at  last  married  a  demurrer.  I  must  only  pre- 
mise, that  Sam,  who  is  a  very  good  bottle-corn- 
panion,  has  been  the,  diversion  of  his  friends  up- 
on account  of  his  passion  ever  since  the  year 
one  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-one. 

'  BEAR  SIR, 

*  You  know  very  well  my  passion  for  MrSi 
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Petite  hincyjuvenesque  aenesque, 
Finem  animocertum,  misensque  viatica  cams. 
Craa  hoejUt,     Idem  craAfiet,     Quid?  quasi  magnxim^ 
Nempe  mem  donas?  sed  cum  lux  altera  venit, 
Jam  eras  hestemum  eonsumpsimus;  ecce  aUud  eras 
Egerit  hos  annoSf  et  semper  pauhim  erit  ultra, 
•  ^m  quamvis  prope  /e,  quamvis  temone  sub  uno, 
Pertentem  sesefrustrd  sectabere  canikum,  Pers. 

Pers.    From  thee  both  old  and  young,  with  profit  learn 
The  bounds  of  good  and  evil  to  discern. 

Com,     Unhappy  he  who  does  this  work  adjourn. 
And  to  to-morrow  would  the  search  delay; 
Etis  lazy  morrow  will  be  like  to-day. 

Pers,    But  is  one  day  of  ease  too  much  to  borrow? 

Com.    Yes,  sure:  for  yesterdajr  was  once  to-morrow* 
That  yesterday  is  gone,  and  nothing  gain'd; 
And  all  thy  fruitless  days  will  thus  be  drain'd: 
For  thou  hast  more  to-morrows  yet  to  ask. 
And  wilt  be  ever  to  beg^n  thy  task; 
Who,  like  the  hindmost  chariot  wheels  are  curst. 
Still  to  be  near,  but  ne'er  to  reach  the  first      Drtdeit. 

As  my  correspondents  upon  the  subject  of  love 
are  very  numerous,  it  is  my  desicn,  if  possible, 
to  range  them  under  several  heads,  and  address 
myself  to  them  at  different  times.  The  first 
branch  of  them,  to  whose  service  1  shall  dedicate 
this  paper,  are  those  who  have  to  do  with  wo- 
men of  dilatory  tempers,  who  are  for  spinning  out 
the  time  of  courtship  to  an  immoderate  lencth, 
without  being  able  either  to  close  with  their  Tov- 
ers  or  dismiss  them.  I  have  many  letters  by 
me  filled  with  complaints  against  this  sort  of  wo- 
men.    In  one  of  them,  no  less  a  man  than  a  bro- 
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ther  of  the  coif  tells  me,  that  he  began  his  suit 
vicesimo  nono  Caroli  secundi,  before  he  had 
been  a  twelvemonth  at  the  temple;  that  he  pro- 
secuted it  for  many  years  after  he  was  called  to 
the  bar;  that  at  present  he  is  a  Serjeant  at  law; 
and  notwithstanding  he  hoped  that  matters  would 
have  been  long  since  brought  to  an  issue,  the 
fair  one  still  demurs,  I  am  so  well  pleased  with 
this  gentleman's  phrase,  that  I  shall  distinguish 
this  sect  of  women  by  the  title  of  demurrers.  I 
find  by  another  letter  from  one  who  calls  him- 
self Thyrsis,  that  his  mistress  has  been  demurring 
above  these  seven  years.  But  among  all  my 
plaintiffs  of  this  nature,  1  most  pity  the  unfortu- 
nate Philander,  a  man  of  a  constant  passion  and 
plentiful  fortune,  who  sets  forth  that  the  timo- 
rous and  irresolute  Sylvia  has  demurred  till  she 
is  past  child-bearing.  Strephon  appears  by  his 
letter  to  be  a  very  choleric  lover,  and  irrevocably 
smitten  with  one  that  demurs  out  of  self-interest 
He  tells  me  with  great  passion  that  she  has  bub- 
bled him  out  of  his  youth;  that  she  drilled  him 
on  to  five  and  fifty,  and  that  he  verily  believes 
she  will  drop  him  m  his  old  age,  if  she  can  find 
her  account  in  another .  I  shall  conclude  thig 
narrative  with  a  letter  from  honest  Sam  Hope 
well,  a  very  pleasant  fellow,  who  it  seems  has 
at  last  married  a  demurrer.  I  must  only  pre- 
mise, that  Sam,  who  is  a  very  good  bottle-corn- 
panion,  has  been  the,  diversion  of  his  friends  up- 
on account  of  his  passion  ever  since  the  year 
one  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-one. 

'  BEAR  SIR, 

<  You  know  very  well  my  passion  for  MrSi 
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Martha,  aud  what  a  dance  she  has  led  me:  she 
took  me  out  at  the  age  of  two  and  twenty,  and 
dodged  with  me  above  thirty  years.     1  have  lov- 
ed her  till  she  has  grown  as  gray  as  a  cat,  and  am 
with  much  ado  become  the  master  of  her  person, 
such  as  it  is  at  present     She  is,  however,  in  my 
eye,  a  very  charming  old  woman.     We  often 
lament  that  we  did  not  marry  sooner,  but  she  has 
nobody  to  blame  for  it  but  herself;  you  know 
Irery  well  that  she  tvould  never  think  of  me 
while  she  had  a  tooth  in  her  head.     1  have  put 
the  date  of  my  passion  {anno  atnoris  trigesimo 
primo)  instead  of  a  posy  on  my  wedding-ring.  1 
expect  jou  should  send  me  a  congratulatory  let- 
ter, or  if  you  please,  an  epithalamitiTn  upon  this 
occasion. 

*  Mrs.  Martha's  and  your's  etertially, 

Sam  Hopewell. 

In  order  to  banish  an  evil  out  of  the  world, 
that  does  not  onh^-  produce  great  uneasiness  to 
private  persons,  but  has  also  a  rtry  bad  influ- 
ence  on  the  public,  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  the 
folly  of  demurrage^  from  two  or  three  reflec- 
tions, which  I  earnestly  recommend  to  the 
thoughts  of  my  fair  readers. 

First  of  all,  1  would  have  them  seriously  think 
on  the  shortness  of  their  time.  Life  is  not  long 
enough  for  a  coquette  to  play  all  her  tricks  in.  A 
timorous  woman  drops  into  her  grave  before  sh6 
has  done  deliberating.  Were  the  age  of  man  the 
same  that  it  was  befire  the  flood,  a  lady  might 
sacrifice  half  a  century  to  a  scruple,  and  be  twc 
or  three  ages  in  demurring.  Had  she  nine  hun 
tired  years  good,  she  might  hold  out  to  the  cod 
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version  of  the  Jevvii,  before  she  thought  fit  to  he 
prevailed  upon.  Bijit  alas!  she  ought  to. play  heir 
part  in  haste,  when  sh^  considers  that  she  is  sudr 
denly  to  quit  the  stage,  and  make  room  for  others. 

In  the  second  place,  1  would  desire  my  female 
readers  to  consider,  that  as  the  term  of  life  is  shorty 
that  of  beauty  is  much  shorter.  The  finest  skin 
wrinkles  in  a  few  years,  and  loses  the  strength 
of  its  colouring  so  soon,  that  we  have  scarce  time 
to  admire  it.  I  might  embellish  this  subject  with 
roses  and  rainbows,  and  several  other  ingenious 
conceits,  which  I  may  possibly  reserve  for  ano- 
ther opportunity. 

There  is  a  third  consideration  which  1  would 
likewise  recommend  to  a  demurrer,  and  that  is 
the  great  danger  of  her  falling  in  love  when  she 
is  aoout  threescore,  if  she  can  not  satisfy  her 
doubts  and  scruples  before  that  time.  There  is  a 
kind  of  latter  spring  that  sometimes  gets  into  the 
blood  of  an  old  woman,  and  turns  her  into  a  very 
odd  sort  of  an  animal.  I  would  therefore  have 
the  demurrer  consider  what  a  strange  figure  she 
will  make,  if  she  chances  to  get  over  all  diiOficul- 
ties,  and  comes  to  a  final  resolution  in  that  unsea- 
sonable part  of  her  life. 

I  would  not  however  be  understood,  by  any 
thing  I  have  here  said,  to  discourage  that  natural 
modesty  in  the  sex,  which  renders  a  retreat  from 
the  first  approaches  of  a  lover  both  fashionable 
and  graceful:  all  that  I  intend  is,  to  advise  thepi, 
when  they  are  prompted  by  reason  and  inclina- 
tion, to  demur  only  out  of  rorm,  and  so  far  as  de- 
cency requires.  A  virtuous  woman  should  reject 
the  first  ofier  of  marriage,  as  a  good  man  does 
that  of  a  bishopric:  but  1  would  advise  neither 
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the  one  nor  the  other  to  per^jri:  in  refusing  what 
they  secretly  approve.  1  v^iHifid  in  this  particu- 
lar propose  the  example  of  Eve  to  all  her  daugh- 
ters, as  Milton  has  represented  her  in  the  follow- 
ing passage,  which  I  can  not  forbear  transcribing 
entire,  though  only  the  twelve  last  lines  are  to 
my  present  purpose. 

*  The  rib  he  form'd  and  fashion'd  with  his  hands: 
Under  his  forming  hands  a  creature  g^ew, 
Man-like,  butdift'rent  sex:  so  lovely  fair! 
That  what  seem'd  fair  in  all  the  world,  seem'd  now 
Mean,  or  in  her  summ'd  up,  in  her  contain'd. 
And  in  her  looks,  which  from  that  time  infus'd 
Sweetness  into  my  heart,  unfelt  before: 
And  into  all  things  from  her  air  inspired 
The  spirit  of  love  and  amorous  delight 

'  She  disappear'd,  and  left  me  dark!  I  wak*d 
To  find  her,  or  for  ever  to  deplore 
Her  loss,  and  other  pleasures  all  abjure. 
When  out  of  hope,  behold  her!  notrar  off. 
Such  as  I  saw  her  in  my  dream,  adorned 
With  what  aU  earth  or  heav'n  could  bestow 
To  make  her  amiable.    On  she  came. 
Led  by  her  heav'nly  Maker,  though  unseen. 
And  guided  by  his  voice;  nor  uninform'd 
Of  nuptial  sanctity,  and  marriage  rites: 
Grace  was  in  all  her  steps,  heaven  in  her  eye. 
In  every  gesture,  dignity  and  love! 
I,  overjoyed,  could  not  forbear  aloud; 
"  This  turn  hath  made  amends:  thou  hast  fulfiU'd 
Thy  words,  Creator  bounteous  and  benign! 
Giver  of  all  things  fsdr!  but  fairest  this 
Of  aU  thy  g^ts,  nor  enviest.     1  now  see 
Bone  of  my  bone,  flesh  of  my  flesh,  myseir*— 

'  She  heard  me  thus,  and  though  divinely  brought. 
Yet  innocence,  and  virgin  modesty. 
Her  virtue,  and  the  conscience  of  her  worth. 
That  would  be  woo'd  wvd  xvot  \msought  be  won. 
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Not  obvious,  not  obtrusive,  butretir*d: 

The  more  desirable;  or,  to  say  all. 

Nature  herself,  though  pure  of  sinful  thoug^ht. 

Wrought  in  her  so,  diat  seeing*  me  she  tum'd. 

I  foUow'd  her;  she  what  was  honour  knew. 

And  with  obsequious  majesty  approved 

My  pleaded  reason.    To  the  nuptial  bower 

I  led  her  blushing  like  the  morn.'-^^ — 

ADDISON.  1m 


■(iOOof- 
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1 Magnus  sine  viribus  ignis 

Incassum  furit Vine.  Georg.  ill.  99. 

In  vtun  he  bums,  like  hasty  stubble  fires.      Pbtdxit. 

Thjji^e  is  riot,  in  my  opinion,  a  consideration 
more  effectual  to  extinguish  inordinate  desires  in 
the  soul  of  man,  than  the  notions  of  Plato  and  his 
followers  upon  that  subject.  They  tell  us,  that 
every  passion  which  has  been  contracted  by  the 
soul  during  her  residence  in  the  body,  remains 
with  her  in  a  separate  state:  and  that  the  soul  in 
the  body,  or  out  of  the  body,  differs  no  more  than 
the  man  does  from  himself,  when  he  is  in  his 
house,  or  in  the  open  air.  When,  therefore,  the 
obscene  passions  in  particular,  have  once  taken 
root,  and  spread  themselves  in  the  soul,  they 
cleave  to  her  inseparably,  and  remain  in  her  for 
ever,  after  the  body  is  cast  off  and  thrown  aside. 
As  an  argument  to  confirm  this  their  doctrine, 
they  observe,  that  a  lewd  youth  who  goes  on  in  a 
continued  course  of  voluptuousness,  advances  hy 
degrees  into  a  libidinous  old  man;  and  that  the 
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passion  survives  in  the  mind,  when  it  is  altoge- 
ther dead  in  the  body;  nay,  that  the  desire  grows 
more  violent,  and  (like  all  other  habitsj  gathers 
strength  by  age,  at  the  same  time  that  it  nas  no 
power  of  executing  its  own  purposes.  If,  say 
they,  the  soul  is  the  most  subject  to  th^^e  passions 
at  a  time  when  it  has  the  least  instigations  from 
the  body,  we  may  well  suppose  she  will  still  re- 
tain them  when  she  is  entirely  divested  of  it. 
The  very  substance  of  the  soul  is  festered  with 
them,  the  gangrene  is  gone  too  far  to  be  ever 
cured,  the  inflammation  will  rage  to  all  eternity. 
In  this,  therefore,  (say  the  Platonists)  consists 
the  punishment  of  a  voluptuous  man  after  death ; 
he  is  tormented  with  desires  which  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  gratify,  solicited  by  a  passion  that 
has  neither  objects  nor  organs  adapted  to  it;  he 
lives  in  a  state  of  invincible  desire  and  impo- 
tence, and  always  burns  in  the  pursuit  of  what  he 
always  despairs  to  possess.    It  is  for  this  reason, 

(says  Plato^  that  the  souls  of  the  dead  appear 
requently  m  cemeteries,  and  hover  about  the 
E laces  where  their  bodies  are  buried,  as  still 
ankering  after  their  old  brutal  pleasures,  and  de- 
siring again  to  enter  the  body  tnat  gave  them  an 
opportunity  of  fulfilling  them. 

Some  of  our  most  eminent  divines  have  made 
use  of  this  Platonic  notion,  so  far  as  it  regards  the 
subsistence  of  our  passions  after  death,  with  great 
beauty  and  strength  of  reason.  Plato  indeed 
carries  the  thought  very  far,  when  he  grafts  upon 
it  his  opinion  of  ghosts  appearing  in  places  of 
burial.  Though  I  must  confess  if  one  did  believe 
that  the  departed  souls  of  men  and  women  wan- 
Wared  up  and  down  in  these  lower  regions,  and 
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entertained  themselves  with  the  sight  of  their 
species,  one  could  not  devise  a  more  proper  hell 
for  an  impure  spirit  than  that  which  Plato  has 
touched  upon. 

The  ancients  seem  to  have  drawn  such  a  state 
of  torments  in  the  description  of  Tantalus,  who 
was  punished  with  the  rage  of  an  eternal  thirst, 
and  set  up  to  the  chin  in  water  that  fled  from  his 
lips  whenever  he  attempted  to  drink  it. 

Virgil,  who  has  cast  the  whole  system  of  Pla- 
tonic philosophy,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  soul 
of  man,  into  beautiful  allegories,  in  the  sixth  book 
of  his  JEneid,  gives  us  the  punishment  of  a  vo- 
luptuary after  death,  not  unlike  that  which  we 
are  here  speaking  of. 

• Lucent  genialibus  altis 

Aurea  fulcra  toriSf  epukeque  ante  ora  paratas 
Megifico  luxu:  Funarum  maxima  jxixta 
Accubat,  et  manibus  prohibet  contingere  mensasf 
Exurgitque  facem  attoUens,  atque  intonat  ore,        iBir. 

They  lie  below  on  gulden  beds  display'd. 
And  genial  feasts  with  regal  pomp  are  made; 
The  queen  of  furies  by  their  side  is  set. 
And  snatches  from  their  mouths  th*  untasted  meat; 
M'^hich  if  they  touch,  her  hissing  snakes  she  rears. 
Tossing  her  torch  and  thund'ring  in  their  ears. 

Drtdsit. 

That  1  may  a  little  alleviate  the  severity  of  this 
my  speculation  (which  otherwise  may  lose  me 
several  of  my  polite  readers,)  I  shall  translate  a 
story  that  has  been  quoted  upon  another  occasion 
by  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  present 
age,  as  I  find  it  in  the  original.  The  reader  will 
•ee  it  is  not  foreign  to  my  present  subject,  and  1 
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^re  say  will  think  it  a  lively  repr^eentation  of  a 
person  lying  under  the  torments  of  such  a  kind 
of  Tantalism  or  P/a/omc  hell  as  that  which  we 
have  now  under  consideration.  Monsieur  Poa- 
tignan,  speaking  of  a  love  adventure  that  happen- 
ed to  him  in  the  country,  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  it. 

*  When  1  was  in  the  country  last  summer,  I 
was  often  in  company  with  a  couple  of  charming 
women,  who  had  all  the  wit  and  beauty  ojne  could 
desire  in  female  companions,  with  a  dash  of  co^ 
quetry,  that  from  time  to  time,  gave  me  a  great 
many  agreeable  torments.  I  was,  after  my  way, 
in  love  with  both  of  them,  and  had  such  frequent 
opportunities  of  pleading  my  passion  to  them 
when  they  were  asunder,  that  1  had  reason  to 
hope  for  particular  favours  from  each  of  them. 
As  I  was  walking  one  evening  in  my  chamber 
with  nothing  about  me  but  my  night-gown,  they 
both  came  into  my  room  and  told  me  they  had  a 
very  pleasant  trick  to  put  upon  a  gentleman  that 
was  in  the  same  house,  provided  1  would  bear  a 
part  in  it.  Upon  this  they  told  me  such  a  plausi- 
ole  story,  that  I  laus;hed  at  their  contrivance,  and 
agreed  to  do  whatever  they  should  require  of  me. 
Tney  immediately  began  to  swaddle  me  up  in  my 
night-gown  with  long  pieces  of  linen,  which  they 
folded  about  me  till  thev  had  wrapped  me  in 
above  an  hundred  yards  of  swathe:  my  arms  were 
pressed  to  my  sides,  and  my  legs  closed  together 
by  so  many  wrappers  one  over  another,  that  1 
looked  like  an  Egyptian  mummy.  As  I  stood 
bolt  upright  upon  one  end  in  this  antique  figure, 
one  01  the  ladies  burst  out  a-laughing.'  *  And 
ilow>  Pontignan/  says  she,  ^  we  intend  to  perform 
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the  promise  that  we  find  vou  have  extorted  from 
each  of  us.  You  have  often  asked  the  favour  of 
us,  and  1  dare  say  you  are  a  better  bred  cavalier 
than  to  refuse  to  go  to  bed  to  two  ladies  that  de- 
sire it  of  you.'  *  After  having  stood  a  fit  of  laugh- 
ter, I  begged  them  to  uncase  me,  and  do  with  me 
what  they  pleased.  No,  no,  said  they,  we  like 
you  very  well  as  you  are;  and  upon  that  ordered 
me  to  be  carried  to  one  of  their  houses,  and  put 
to  bed  in  all  my  swaddles.  The  room  was  lights 
ed  up  on  all  sides;  and  1  was  laid  very  decently 
between  a  pair  of  sheets,  with  my  head  (which 
was  indeed  the  only  part  I  could  move)  upon  a 
very  high  pillow;  this  was  no  sooner  oone,  but 
my  two  female  friends  came  into  bed  to  me  in 
their  finest  night-clothes.  You  may  easily  guess 
at  the  condition  of  a  man  that  saw  a  couple  of  the 
most  beautiful  women  in  the  world  undressed  and 
a-bed  with  him,  without  being  able  to  stir  hand 
or  foot.  I  begged  them  to  release  me,  and  strug- 
gled all  I  could  to  get  loose,  which  I  did  with  so 
much  violence,  that  about  midnight  they  both 
leaped  oyt  of  the  bed,  crying  out  they  were  un- 
done. But  seeing  me  safe,  they  took  their  posts 
again,  and  renewed  their  raillery.  Finding  all 
my  prayers  and  endeavours  were  lost,  I  composed 
myself  as  well  as  I  could,  and  told  them,  that  if 
they  would  not  unbind  me,  I  would  fall  asleep 
between  them,  and  by  that  means  disgrace  them 
for  ever:  but  alas!  this  was  impossible;  could  1 
have  been  disposed  to  it,  thej  would  have  pre- 
vented me  by  several  little  ill-natured  caresses 
and  endearments  which  they  bestowed  upon  me. 
As  much  devoted  as  I  am  to  womankind,  I  would 
not  pass  such  another  night  to  be  master  of  the 
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whole  sex.  My  reader  will  doubtless  be  curiouft 
to  know  what  became  of  me  the  i>ext  morning. 
Why  truly  my  bed-fellow&  left  me  about  an  hour 
before  day,  and  told  me,  if  I  would  be  good  and 
lie  still,  they  would  send  somebody  to  take  me 
i^p  as  soon  as  it  was  time  for  me  to  rise:  accord^ 
ingly,  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  an  olct 
woman  came  to  unswathe  me,  1  bore  all  thii^ 
yery  patiently,  being  resolved  to  take  my  re* 
venge  of  my  tormentors,  and  to  keep  no  mea- 
sures with  them  as  soon  as  I  was  at  liperty;  but 
Up>on  asking  my  old  woman  what  was  become  of 
tiie  two  ladies,  she  told  me  she  believed  they 
were  by  that  time  within  sight  of  Paris,  tor  that 
thev  went  away  in  a  coach  and  six  befpre  fivet 
o'clock  in  the  morning.' 

4^PDIS0N.  L, 
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Infurias  tgnemque  ruunt:  amor  ammhua  idem*    Yibo. 
They  rush  into  the  flame; 


For  love  is  lord  of  all,  and  is  in  aU  the  same.    Drtdeit. 

Though  the  subject  I  am  now  going  upon 
would  be  much  more  properly  the  foundation  of 
a  comedy,  I  can  not  forbear  inserting  the  circum- 
stances which  pleased  me  in  the  account  a  young 
lady  gave  me  of  the  loves  of  a  family  in  town, 
which  shall  be  nameless;  or  rather,  for  the  better 
pound  and  elevation  of  the  history,  instead  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  such  a  one,  1  shall  call  them  by  feigned, 
names.  Without  further  preface,  you  are  to  know 
thflt  within  the  liberties  of  the  city  of  Westmin<« 
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iftef  lives  the  lady  Honoria,  a  widow  about  the 
age  of  forty,  of  a  healthy  constitution,  gay  tem- 
per, and  elegant  pefson.  She  dresses  a  little  too 
much  like  a  girt,  affects  a  childish  fondness  in 
the  tone  of  her  voice,  soinietimes  a  pretty  sullen- 
ness  in  the  leaning  of  her  head,  and  now  and  then 
t  downcast  of  her  eyes  on  her  fan:  neither  her 
imagination  nor  her  nealth  would  ever  give  hel* 
to  know  that  she  is  turned  of  twenty;  but  that  in 
the  midst  of  these  pretty  softnesses,  and  airs  of 
delicacy  and  attraction,  she  has  a  tall  daughter 
within  a  fortnight  of  fifteen,  who  impertinently 
comes  into  the  room,  and  towers  so  much  towards 
wom^n,  that  her  mother  is  rfways  checked  by 
her  presence,  and  every  charm  of  HohOria  droops 
at  the  entrance  of  Flavia.  The  agreeable  Flavia 
would  be  what  she  is  not,  as  well  as  her  mother 
Honoria;  but  all  their  beholders  are  more  partial 
to  an  affectation  of  what  a  person  is  growing  up 
to,  than  oif  what  has  been  already  enjoyed,  and 
is  gone  for  ever.  It  is  therefore  allowed  to  Fla- 
via to  look  forward,  but  not  to  Honoria  to  look 
back.  Flavia  is  no  way  dependant  on  her  mother 
with  relation  to  her  fortune,  for  which  reason 
they  live  almost  upon  an  equality  in  conversation; 
and  as  Honoria  has  given  Flavia  to  understand, 
that  it  is  ill-bred  to  oe  always  calling  mother, 
Flavia  is  as  well  pleased  neVer  to  be  called  child. 
It  happens  by  this  means,  that  these  ladies  are 
generally  rivals  in  all  places  where  they  appear, 
and  the  words  mother  and  daughter  never  pasd 
between  them  but  out  of  spite.  Tlavia  on^  night 
iat  St  play  observing  Honona  draw  the  eyes  of  se- 
veral in  the  pit,  cSled  to  a  lady  who  sat  by  hen 
and  bid  her  ask  her  mother  to  rend  her  her  snufi- 
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box  for  one  moment.  Another  time,  when  a 
lover  of  Honoria  was  on  his  knees  beseeching 
the  favour  to  kiss  her  hand,  Flavia,  rushing  into 
the  room,  kneeled  down  by  him,  and  asked  her 
blessing.  Several  of  these  contradictory  acts  of 
duty  have  raised  between  them  such  a  coldness, 
that  they  generally  converse,  when  they  are  in 
mixed  company.  By  way  of  talking  at  one  ano- 
ther, and  not  to  one  another.  Honoria  is  ever 
complaining  of  a  certain  suflBciency  in  the  young 
women  of  this  age,  who  assume  to  themselves  an 
authority  of  carrying  all  things  before  them,  as 
if  they  were  possessors  of  the  esteem  of  mankind, 
and  all  who  were  but  a  year  before  them  in  the 
world,  were  neglected  or  deceased.  Flavia,  upon 
such  a  provocation,  is  sure  to  observe,  that  there 
are  people  who  can  resign  nothing,  and  know 
not  now  to  give  up  what  they  know  they  can 
not  hold;  that  there  are  those  who  will  not  allow 
youth  their  follies,  not  because  they  #re  them- 
selves past  them,  but  because  thej  love  to  con- 
tinue in  them.  These  beauties  rival  each  other 
on  all  occasions,  not  that  they  have  always  had 
the  same  lovers,  but  each  has  kept  up  a  vanity 
to  show  the  other  the  charms  of  her  lover.  Dick 
Crastin  and  Tom  Tulip,  among  many  others, 
have  of  late  been  pretenders  in  this  family;  Dick 
to  Honoria,  Tom  to  Flavia.  Dick  is  the  only 
surviving  beau  of  the  last  age,  and  Tom  almost 
the  only  one  that  keeps  up  that  order  of  men  in 
this. 

I  wish  I  could  repeat  the  little  circumstances 
of  a  conversation  of  the  four  lovers,  with  the 
spirit  in  which  the  young  lady  I  had  my  account 
from,  represented  it  at  a  visit  where  I  hj^d  the 
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honour  to  be  presentj  but  it  seemfi  Dick  Crastin, 
the  admirer  of  Honoria,  and  Tom  Tulip,  the 
pretender  to  Flavia,  were  purposely  admitted  to- 
gether by  the  ladies,  that  each  might  show  the 
other  that  her  lover  had  the  superiority  in  the 
accomplishments  of  that  sort  of  creature  whom 
the  silliest  part  of  women  call  a  fine  gentleman. 
As  this  age  has  a  much  more  gross  taste  in  court- 
ship, as  well  as  in  every  thing  else,  than  the  last 
had,  these  gentlemen  are  instances  of  it  in  their 
different  manner  of  application.  Tulip  is  ever 
making  allusions  to  the  vigour  of  his  person, 
the  sinewy  force  of  his  make;  while  Crastin  pr6- 
fesses  a  wary  observation  of  the  turns  of  his  mis- 
tress's mind.  Tulip  gives  himself  the  air  of  a 
resistless  ravisher,  Crastin  practises  that  of  a 
skilful  lover.  Poetry  is  the  inseparable  proper- 
ty of  every  man  in  love;  and  as  men  of  wit  write 
verses  on  those  occasions,  the  rest  of  the  world 
repeat  the  verses  of  others.  These  servants  of 
the  ladies  were  used  to  imitate  their  manner  of 
conversation,  and  allude  to  one  another,  rather 
than  interchange  discourse  in  what  they  said 
when  they  met.  Tulip  the  other  day  seized  hi« 
mistress's  hand,  and  repeated  out  of  Ovid's  Art 
of  Love — 

"Tis  I  can  in  soft  battles  pass  the  night. 
Yet  rise  next  morning*  vigorous  for  the  fight. 
Fresh  as  the  day,  and  active  as  the  light.' 

Upon  hearing  this,  Crastin,  with  an  air  of  de- 
ference, playea  Honoria's  fan  and  repeated, 

*  Sedley  has  that  prevailing  eentle  art^ 
That  can,  with  a  resistless  charm,  impart 
The  loosest  wishes  to  the  chastest  heart; 
Vol.  IL— 18 
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Raise  such  a  conflict,  kindle  such  a  fire« 
Between  declining*  virtue  and  desire, 
Till  the  poor  vanquished  maid  dissolves  away 
In  dreams  all  night,  in  sighs  and  tears  all  day.' 

When  Crastin  had  uttered  these  verses  with 
a  tenderness  which  at  once  spoke  passion  and  re- 
spect, Honoria  cast  a  triumphant  glance  at  Flavia, 
as  exulting  in  the  elegance  of  Crastin's  courtship, 
and  uphraiding  her  with  the  homeliness  of  Tu- 
lip's. Tulip  understood  the  reproach,  and  in  re- 
turn began  to  applaud  the  wisdom  of  old  amorous 
gentlemen,  who  turned  their  mistress's  imagina- 
tion as  far  as  possible  from  what  they  had  long 
themselves  forgot,  and  ended  his  discourse  with 
a  sly  commendation  of  the  doctrine  of  Platonic 
love:  at  the  same  time  he  ran  over,  with  a  laugh- 
ing eye,  Crastin's  thin  legs,  meagre  looks,  and 
spare  body.  The  old  gentleman  immediately 
left  the  room  with  some  disorder,  and  the  con- 
versation fell  upon  untimely  passion,  after  love, 
and  unseasonable  youth.  Tulip  sung,  danced, 
moved  before  the  glass,  led  his  mistress  half  a 
minuet,  hummed 

*  Celia  the  fair,  in  the  bloom  of  fifteen!' 

when  there  came  a  servant  with  a  letter  to  him, 
which  was  as  follows: 

^SlR, 

*  I  UNDERSTAND  Very  well  what  vou  meant  by 
your  mention  of  Platonic  love.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
meet  you  immediately  in  Hyde-Park,  or  behind 
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Montague-House,  or  attend  you  to  Barn  Elms,* 
or  any  other  fashionable  place  that  is  fit  for  a  gen- 
tleman to  die  in,  that  you  shall  appoint  for,  sir, 
<  Your  most  humble  servant, 

*  Richard  Crastin.' 

Tulip's  colour  changed  at  the  reading  of  this 
epistle;  for  which  reason  his  mistress  snatched  it 
to  read  the  contents.  While  she  was  doing  so. 
Tulip  went  away,  and  the  ladies  now  agreeing  in 
a  common  calamity,  bewailed  together  the  dan- 
ger of  theirilovers.  They  immediately  undressed 
to  go  out,  and  took  hackneys  to.prevent  mischief; 
but  after  alarming  all  parts  of  tne  town,  Crastin 
was  found  by  his  widow  in  his  pumps  at  Hyde- 
Park,  which  appointment  Tulip  never  kept,  but 
made  his  escape  into  the  country.  Flavia  tears 
her  hair  for  his  inglorious  safety,  curses  and  de- 
spises her  charmer,  and  is  fallen  in  love  with 
Urastin:  which  is  the  first  part  of  the  history  of 
the  Rival  Mother. 

HUGHES.  R. 


•  TWs  famous  duelling  place  is  a  fine  meadow,  half  sur- 
rounded by  the  Thames,  and  shaded  by  lofty  elms.  This 
was  the  scene  of  the  famous  duel  between  the  duke  of 
Bucks  and  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  with  two  seconds  on 
each  side.  All  the  six  fought.  Shrewsbuiy  and  one  of 
the  seconds  lost  their  lives. 
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Nov  92.    FEIDAY,  JUNE  15. 


•Convwx  prope  cKsaentire  mdentur. 


Poscentes  vano  muUi^m  diversa  pakUo/ 
Quid  dem?  Quid  non  dem? Hob. 


XMITAXBD, 


-What  would  jrou  have  me  do. 


When  out  of  twenty  I  can  please  not  two? 
One  likes  the  pheasant's  wmg^  and  one  the  leg; 
The  vulgar  boil^  the  leasned  roast  an  egjg; 
Hard  task  to  hit  the  palate  of  such  guests.     Pops. 

Looking  over  the  late  paekets  of  letters  which 
bdre  been  sent  to  me,  I  found  the  following  one. 

*MR.  SPECTATOR, 

^  Your  paper  is  a  part  of  my  tea-equipage,  aiad 
my  servant  knows  my  humour  so  well,  that  call- 
ing for  my  breakfast  this  morning  (it  being  past 
my  usual  hourj  she  answered,  the  Spectator  was 
not  yet  come  in;  but  that  the  tea-kettle  boiled, 
and  she  expected  it  every  moment.  Having  thus 
in  part  signified  to  you  the  esteem  and  venera- 
tion which  I  have  for  you,  I  must  put  you  in 
mind  of  the  catalogue  of  books  whicn  you  have 
promised  to  recommend  to  our  sex:  for  I  have 
deferred  furnishing  my  closet  with  authors,  till 
I  receive  your  advice  in  this  particular,  being 
your  daily  disciple  and  humble  servant, 

*  Leonora.'* 


•  Aliss  Shepherd,  afterwards  Mrs.  Perry.     See  No.  ST"* 
No  140,  and  No.  163. 
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In  answer  to  my  fair  disciple,  whom  1  am  very 
proud  of,  I  must  acquaint  her,  and  the  rest  of  my 
readers,  that  since  1  have  called  out  for  help  in 
my  catalogue  of  a  lady's  library,  I  have  received 
many  letjters  upon  that  head>  some  of  which  I 
shall  give  an  account  of. 

In  the  first  class  I  shall  take  notice  of  those 
which  come  to  me  from  eminent  booksellers, 
who  every  one  of  them  mention  with  respect  the 
authors  they  have  printed,  and  consequently  have 
an  eye  to  their  own  advantage  more  than  to  that 
of  the  ladies.  One  tells  me,  that  he  thinks  it  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  women  to  have  true  no- 
tions of  right  and  equity,  and  that  therefore  they 
can  not  peruse  a  better  book  than  Dalton's  Coun- 
try Justice;  another  thinks  they  caii  not  be  with- 
out The  Complete  Jockey.  A  third,  observing 
the  curiosity  and  desire  of  prying  into  secrets, 
which  he  tells  me  is  natural  to  the  fair  sex,  is  of 
opinion  this  female  inclination,  if  well  directed, 
might  turn  very  much  to  their  advantage,  and 
therefore  recommends  to  me  Mr.  Mede  upon  the 
Revelations.  A  fourth  lays  it  down  as  an  unques- 
tionable truth,  that  a  kdy  can  not  be  thoroughly 
accomplished  who  has  not  read  the  Secret  Trea- 
ties and  Negociations  of  Marshal  D'Estrades. 
Mr.  Jacob  Tonson,  junr.  is  of  opinion,  that 
Bayle's  Dictionary  might  be  of  very  great  use  to 
the  ladies,  in  order  to  make  them  general  scholars. 
Another,  whose  name  1  have  forgotten,  thinks 
it  highly  proper  that  every  woman  with  child 
should  read  Mr.  WalPs  History  of  Infant  Bap- 
tism; as  another  is  very  importunate  to  me  to  re- 
commend to  all  my  female  readers  The  Finish- 
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itig  Strobe;  being  a  Vindication  of  the  Patriarchal 
Scheme,  &c. 

In  the  second  class  I  shall  mention  books  which 
are  recommended  by  husbands,  if  I  may  believe 
the  writers  of  them.  Whether  or  no  they  are 
real  husbands  or  personated  ones  1  can  not  tell, 
but  the  books  they  recommend  are  as  follow:  A 
Paraphrase  on  the  History  of  Susanna.  Rules  to 
keep  Lent  The  Christian's  Overthrow  prevent* 
ed.  A  Dissuasive  from  the  Play-house.  The 
Virtues  of  Camphire,  with  Directions  to  make 
Camphire  Tea.  The  Pleasures  of  a  Country  Life. 
The  Government  of  the  Tongue.  A  letter  dated 
from  Cheapside,  desires  me  that  I  would  advise 
all  young  wives  to  make  themselves  mistresses 
of  Wingate's  Arithmetic,  and  concludes  with  a 
postscript,  that  he  hopes  I  will  not  forget  the 
Countess  of  Kent's  Receipts. 

I  may  reckon  the  ladies  themselves  as  a  third 
class  among  these  my  correspondents  and  privy- 
counsellors.  In  a  letter  from  one  of  them,  1  am 
advised  to  place  Pharamond  at  the  head  of  my 
catalogue,  and  if  1  think  proper,  to  give  the  se- 
cond place  to  Cassandra.*  Coquetilla  begs  me 
not  to  think  of  nailing  women  upon  their  knees 
with  manuals  of  devotion,  nor  of  scorching  their 
faces  with  books  of  housewifery.  FloreUa  de- 
sires to  know  if  there  are  any  books  written 
against  prudes,  and  intreats  me,  if  there  are,  to 
give  them  a  place  in  my  library.  Plays  of  all 
sorts  have  their  several  advocates:  All  for  Love 
is  mentioned  in  above  fifteen  letters;  Sophonisba^ 
or  Hannibal's  Overthrow,  in  a  dozen;  The  Inno- 

•  Two  celebrated  romances  written  by  La  Calprenede. 
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cent  Adultery  is  likewise  highly  approved  of, 
Mithridates,  King  of  Pontus,  nas  many  friends; 
Alexander  the  G&eat  and  Aurengzebe  have  the 
same  number  of  voices;  but  Theodosius,  or  The 
Force  of  Love,  carries  it  from  all  the  rest. 

I  should  in  the  last  place,  mention  such  books 
as  have  been  proposed  by  men  of  learning,  and 
those  who  appear  competent  judges  of  this  mat- 
ter; and  mu5t  here  take  occasion  to  thank  A.  B. 
whoever  it  is  that  conceals  himself  under  these 
two  letters,  for  his  advice  upon  this  subject:  but 
as  I  find  the  work  I  have  undertaken  to  be  very 
difficult,  1  shall  defer  the  executing  of  it  till  1  am 
further  acquainted  with  the  thoughts  of  my  judi- 
cious contemporaries,  and  have  time  to  examine 
the  several  books  they  oflfer  to  me;  being  resolv- 
ed, in  an  affair  of  this  moment,  to  proceed  with 
the  greatest  caution. 

In  the  meanwhile,  as  I  have  taken  the  ladies 
under  my  particular  care,  I  shall  make  it  my  bu- 
siness to  find  out,  in  the  best  authors,  ancient  and 
modern,  such  passages  as  may  be  for  their  use, 
and  endeavour  to  accommodate  them. as  well  as 
I  can  to  their  taste;  not  questioning  but  the  valua- 
ble part  of  the  sex  will  easily  pardon  me,  if  from 
time  to  time,  I  laugh  at  those  little  vanities  and 
follies  which  appear  in  the  behaviour  of  some  of 
them;  and  which  are  more  proper  for  ridicule 
than  a  serious  censure.  Most  books  being  calcu- 
lated for  male  readers,  and  generally  written  with 
an  eye  to  men  of  learning,  makes  a  work  of  this 
nature  the  more  necessary;  besides,  1  am  the 
more  encouraged,  because  1  flatter  myself  that  I 
see  the  sex  dafly  improving  by  these  my  specula- 
tions. My  fair  readers  are  already  deeper  scholars 
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than  the  beaux:  I  could  name  some  of  them  who 
talk  much  better  than  several  gentlemen  that 
make  a  figure  at  Will's;  and  as  i  frequently  re- 
ceive letters  from  the^ne  ladies  ^ndi  pretty  f el- 
lows  J  1  can  not  but  observe  that  the  former  are 
superior  to  the  others,  not  only  in  the  sense  but 
in  the  spelling.  This  can  not  but  have  a  good 
effect  upon  the  female  world,  and  keep  them  from 
being  charmed  by  those  empty  coxcombs  that 
have  hitherto  been  admired  among  the  women, 
though  laughed  at  among  the  men. 

I  am  credibly  informed  that  Tom  Tattle  passes 
for  an  impertinent  fellow,  that  Will  Trippet  be- 
gins to  be  smoked,  and  that  Frank  Smoothly 
himself  is  within  a  month  of  a  coxcomb,  in  case 
I  think  fit  to  continue  this  paper.  For  my  part, 
as  it  is  my  business  in  some  measure  to  detect 
such  as  would  lead  astrav  weak  minds,  by  their 
false  pretences  to  wit  and  judgment,  humour  and 
gallantry^  1  shall  not  fail  to  lend  the  best  lights  1 
am  able  to  the  fair  sex  for  the  continuation  ot 
these  their  discoveries. 

ADDisQ|ir;if>v  L» 
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Spatib  hrevi 

tern  hngam  reaeces^:  dum  hqutMUTj  fugerit  invida 
tea.'  carpe  cUenii  qaam  minifnum  cnchla  poatero*    Hob. 

— -  Be  vise,  cut  off  long  carea 

From  thy  contracted  span. 
E'en  whilst  we  speak,  the  envious  time 

Doth  make  swift  haste  away: 
Then  seize  the  present,  use  thy  prime. 

Nor  trust  another  day.  Cksjicb. 

We  all  of  us  complain  of  tbe  ^ortness  of  time, 
gaith  Seneca,  and  yet  hare  much  more  than  we 
know  what  to  do  with.  Our  Kves^  says  he,  are 
spent  either  in  doing  nothii^  at  all,  or  in  doing 
nothing  to  the  purpose,  or  in  doing  nothing  that 
we  ought  to  do;  we  are  always  eomplaining  our 
days  are  few,  and  acting  as  though  there  would 
he  no  end  to  them.  That  noble  philosopher  has 
described  our  inconsistency  with  ourselves  in  this 
particular,  by  all  those  various  turns  of  expression 
and  thought  which  are  peculiar  to  his  writings. 

I  often  consider  mauKind  as  wholly  inconsist- 
ent with  itself  in  a  point  that  bears  some  a£Snity 
to  the  former.  Though  we  seem  grieved  at  the 
shortness  of  life  in  general,  we  are  wishing  every 
period  of  it  at  an  end.  The  minor  longs  to  be  at 
age,  then  to  be  a  man  of  business,  then  to  make 
up  an  estate,  then  to  arrive  at  honours,  then  to 
retire.  Thus,  although  the  whole  of  life  is  allow- 
ed by  every  one  to  be  short,  the  several  divisions 
of  it  appear  long  and  tedious.  We  are  for  length- 
ening our  span  in  general,  but  would  fain  eontraot 
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the  parts  of  which  it  is  composed.  The  usurer 
would  be  very  well  satisfied  to  have  all  the  time 
annihilated  that  lies  between  the  present  moment 
and  next  quarter  day.  The  politician  would  be 
contented  to  lose  three  years  in  his  life,  could  he 
place  things  in  the  posture  which  he  fancies  they 
will  stand  in,  after  such  a  revolution  of  time. 
The  lover  would  be  glad  to  strike  out  of  his  ex- 
istence all  the  nvoments  that  are  to  pass  away  be- 
fore the  happy  meeting.  Thus,  as  fast  as  our 
time  runs,  we  should  be  very  glad  in  most  parts 
of  our  lives  that  it  ran  much  faster  than  it  does. 
Several  hours  of  the  day  hang  upon  our  hands, 
nay,  we  wish  away  whole  years;  and  travel 
through  time  as  through  a  country  filled  with 
manv  wild  and  empty  wastes,  which  we  would 
fain  hurry  over,  that  we  may  arrive  at  those  seve- 
ral little  settlements  or  imaginary  points  of  rest, 
which  are  dispersed  up  and  down  m  it. 

If  we  divide  the  life  of  most  men  into  twenty 
parts,  we  shall  find  that  at  least  nineteen  of  them 
are  mere  gaps  and  chasms,  which  are  neither  fill- 
ed with  pleasure  nor  business.  1  do  not  however 
include  m  this  calculation  the  life  of  those  men 
who  are  in  a  perpetual  hurry  of  afiairs,  but  of 
those  only  who  are  not  always  engaged  in  scenes 
of  action;  and  1  hope  I  shall  not  do  an  unaccept- 
able piece  of  service  to  these  persons,  if  1  pK)mt 
out  to  them  certain  methods  for  the  filling  up 
their  empty  spaces  of  life.  The  methods  1  shafl 
propose  to  them  are  as  follow./ 

The  first  is  the  exercise  of  virtue,  in  the  most 
general  acceptation  of  the  word.  The  particular 
scheme  which  comprehends  the  social  virtues, 
may  give  employment  to  the  most  industrious 
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temper,  and  find  a  man  in  business  more  than  the 
most  active  station  of  life.  To  advise  the  igno- 
rant, relieve  the  needy,  comfort  the  afflicted,  are 
duties  that  fall  in  our  way  almost  every  day  of 
our  lives.  A  man  has  frequent  opportunities  of 
mitigating  the  fierceness  of  a  party;  of  doing 
justice  to  the  character  of  a  deserving  man;  of 
softening  the  envious,  quieting  the  angry,  and 
rectifying  the  prejudiced;  which  are  all  of  them 
employments  suited  to  a  reasonable  nature,  and 
bring  great  satisfaction  to  the  person  who  can 
busy  himself  in  them  with  discretion. 

There  is  another  kind  of  virtue  that  may  find 
employment  for  those  retired  hours  in  which  we 
are  altogether  left  to  ourselves  and  destitute  of 
company  and  conversation;  1  mean  that  inter- 
course and  communication  which  every  reason- 
able creature  ought  to  maintain  with  the  great 
Author  of  his  being.  The  man  who  lives  under 
an  habitual  sense  of  the  Divine  Presence,  keeps 
up  a  perpetual  cheerfulness  of  temper,  and  en- 
joys every  moment  the  satisfaction  of  thinking 
himself  in  company  with  his  dearest  and  best  of 
friends.  The  time  never  lies  heavy  upon  him: 
it  is  impossible  for  him  to  be  alone.  His  thoughts 
and  passions  are  the  most  busied  at  such  hours, 
when  those  of  other  men  are  the  most  inactive. 
He  no  sooner  steps  out  of  the  world  but  his  heart 
burns  with  devotion,  swells  with  hope,  and  tri- 
umphs in  the  consciousness  of  that  presence  which 
every  where  surrounds  him;  or,  on  the  contrary, 
pours  out  its  fears,  its  sorrows,  its  apprehensions, 
to  the  great  Supporter  of  its  existence. 

I  have  here  only  considered  the  necessity  of  a 
man^s  being  virtuous,  that  he  may  have,  some- 
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thing  to  do;  but  if  we  consider  further,  that  the 
exercise  of  virtue  is  not  only  an  amusement  for 
the  time  it  lasts,  but  that  its  influence  extends  to 
those  parts  of  our  existence  which  lie  beyond  the 
grave,  and  that  our  whole  eternity  is  to  take  its 
colour  from  those  hours  which  we  here  employ 
in  virtue  or  in  vice,  the  argument  redoubles  upon 
us,  for  putting  in  practice  this  method  of  passing 
away  our  time. 

When  a  man  has  but  a  little  stock  to  improve, 
and  has  opportunities  oHf  turning  it  all  to  good 
account,  wnat  shall  we  think  of  him,  if  he  suffers 
nineteeen  parts  of  it  to  lie  dead,  and  perhaps  em- 
ploys even  the  twentieth  to  his  ruiri  or  disadvan- 
tage? But  because  the  mind  can  not  be  always  in 
its  fervours,  nor  strained  up  to  a  pitch  of  virtue, 
it  is  necessary  to  find  out  proper  employment  for 
it  in  its  relaxations. 

The  next  method  therefore  that  I  would  pro 
pose  to  fill  up  our  time,  should  be  useful  ana  in 
nocent  diversions.  I  must  confess  1  think  it  is 
below  reasonable  creatures  to  be  altogether  con- 
versant in  such  diversions  as  are  merely  innocent 
and  have  nothing  else  to  recommend  them,  but. 
that  there  is  no  hurt  in  them.  Whether  any  kind 
of  gaming  has  even  thus  much  to  say  for  itself,  1 
shsul  not  determine;  but  1  think  it  is  very  won- 
derful to  see  persons  of  the  best  sense  passing 
away  a  dozen  nours  together  in  shuffling  and  di- 
viding a  pack  of  cards,  with  no  other  conversa- 
tion but  what  is  made  up  of  a  few  game  phrases, 
and  no  other  id&as  but  those  of  black  or  red  spots 
ranged  together  in  different  figures.  Would  not 
a  man  laugh  to  hear  any  oneof  this  species  com- 
piaioing  that  life  is  short? 
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The  stage  might  be  made  a  perpetual  source  of 
the  most  noble  and  useful  entertainments,  were 
it  under  proper  regulations. 

But  the  mind  never  unbends  itself  so  agreea- 
bly as  in  the  conversation  of  a  well-chosen  friend. 
There  is  indeed  no  blessing  of  life  that  is  any  way 
comparable  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  discreet  and 
virtuous  friend.  It  eases  and  unloads  the  mind, 
clears  and  improves  the  understanding,  engen- 
ders thoughts  and  knowledge,  animates  virtue 
and  good  resolutions,  sooths  and  allays  the  pas- 
sions, and  finds  employment  for  most  of  the  va- 
cant hours  of  life. 

Next  to  such  an  intimacy  with  a  particular 
person,  one  would  endeavour  after  a  more  gene- 
ral conversation  with  such  as  are  able  to  enter- 
tain and  improve  those  with  whom  they  con- 
verse, which  are  qualifications  that  seldom  go 
asunder. 

There  are  many  other  useful  amusements  of 
life,  which  one  would  endeavour  to  multiply, 
that  one  might  on  all  occasions  have  recourse  to 
something  rather  than  sufier  the  mind  to  lie  idle, 
or  run  ac&ift  with  any  passion  that  chances  to 
rise  in  it. 

A  man  that  has  a  taste  in  music,  painting,  or 
architecture,  is  like  one  that  has  another  sense, 
when  compared  with  sClch  as  have  no  relish  of 
those  arts.  The  florist,  the  planter,  the  garden- 
er, tfie  husbandman,  when  thev  are  only  as  ac- 
complishments to  the  man  of  ^rtune,  are  ereat 
reliefs  to  a  country  life,  and  many  ways  useml  to 
those  who  are  possessed  of  them. 

But  df  all  the  diversions  of  life,  tha?e  is  none 
ao  proper  to  fill  up  its  empty  spaces  as  the  read** 
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mg  of  useful  and  entertaining  authoi-s.  But  this 
I  shall  only  touch  upon,  because  it  in  some  mea- 
sure interferes  with  the  third  method,  which  I 
shall  propose  in  another  paper,  for  the  employ- 
ment of  our  dead  inactive  hours,  and  which  1 
shall  only  mention  in  general  to  be  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge. 

A1>DIS0N.  L. 
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-Hoc  est 


Vtvere  bis,  vitd  posse  priore  frui.     Mabt. 

The  present  joys  of  life  we  doubly  taste, 
By  looking"  back  with  pleasure  to  the  past 

The  last  method  which  1  proposed  in  my  Sa- 
turday's paper,  for  filling  up  those  empty  spaces 
of  life  Wnich  are  so  tedious  and  burdensome  to 
idle  people,  is  the  employing  ourselves  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge.  I  remember  Mr.  Boyle, 
speaking  of  a  certain  mineral,  tells  us,  that  a  man 
may  consume  his  whole  life  in  the  study  of  it, 
without  arriving  at  the  knowledge  of  all  its  quali- 
ties. The  truth  of  it  is,  there  is  not  a  single  sci- 
ence, or  any  branch  of  if,  that  might  not  furnish 
a  man  with  husiness  for  life,  though  it  were  much 
longer  than  it  is. 

1  shall  not  here  encage  on  those  beaten  subjects 
of  the  usefulness  of  knowledge,  nor  of  the  plea- 
sure and  perfection  it  gives  the  mind,  nor  on  the 
methods  of  attaining  it,  nor  recommend  any  par- 
ticular branch  of  it,  all  Yrhlch  have  been  the'topicf 
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of  many  other  writers;  but  shall  indulge  myself 
in  a  speculation  that  is  more  uncommon,  and  may 
perhaps  therefore  be  more  entertaining. 

1  have  before  shown  how  the  unemployed  parts 
of  life  appear  long  and  tedious,  and  shall  here  en- 
deavour to  show  now  those  parts  of  life  which 
are  exercised  in  study,  reading,  and  the  pursuits 
of  knowledge,  are  long  but  not  tedious;  and  by 
that  means  discover  a  method  of  lengthening  our 
lives,  and  at  the  same  time  of  turning  all  the 
parts  of  them  to  our  advantage. 

Mr.  Locke  observes,  ^  that  we  get  the  idea  of 
time  or  duration,  by  reflecting  on  that  train  of 
ideas  which  succeed  one  another  in  our  minds. 
That  for  this  reason,  when  we  sleep  soundly  with- 
out dreaming,  we  have  no  perception  of  time,  or 
the  length  of  it,  whilst  we  sleep;  and  that  the  mo- 
ment wnerein  we  leave  oiT  to  think,  till  the  mo- 
ment we  begin  to  think  again,  seems  to  have  no 
distance.'  To  which  the  author  adds,  ^  and  so  I 
doubt  not  but  it  would  be  to  a  waking  man,  if  it 
were  possible  for  him  to  keep  only  one  idea  in 
his  mind,  without  variation,  and  the  succession  of 
others,  and  we  see,  that  one  who  fixes  his  thoughts 
very  intently  on  one  thing,  so  as  to  take  but  lit- 
tle notice  of  the  succession  of  ideas  that  pass  in 
his  mind  whilst  he  is  taken  up  with  that  earnest 
contemplation,  lets  slip  out  of  his  account  a  good 
part  of  that  duration,  and  thinks  that  time  shorter 
than  it  is.' 

We  might  carry  this  thought  further,  and  con- 
sider a  man  as,  on  one  side,  shortening  his  time 
by  thinking  on  nothing,  or  but  a  few  tnings:  so, 
on  the  other,  as  lengthening  it,  by  employing  his 
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thoughts  on  many  subjects,  or  by  entertaining  a 
quick  and  constant  succession  of  ideas.  Accord- 
ingly Monsieur  Mallebranche,  in  his  Inquiry  af- 
ter Truth  (which  was  published  several  years 
before  Mr.  Locke's  Essay  on  Human  Un- 
derstanding) tells  us,  that  it  is  possible  some 
creatures  may  think  half  an  hour  as  long  as  we 
do  a  thousand  years;  or  look  upon  that  space  ot 
duration  which  we  call  a  minute,  as  an  hour,  a 
week,  a  months  or  a  whole  age. 

This  notion  of  Monsieur  Mallebranche  is  capa- 
ble of  some  little  explanation  from  what  1  have 
quoted  out  of  Mr.  Locke:  for  if  our  notion  of 
time  is  produced  by  our  reflecting  on  the  succes- 
sion of  ideas  in  our  mind,  and  this  succession  may 
be  infinitely  accelerated  or  retarded,  it  will  fol- 
low, that  different  beings  may  have  different  no- 
tions of  the  same  parts  of  duration,  according  as 
their  ideas,  which  we  suppose  are  equally  distinct 
in  each  of  them,  follow  one  another  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  of  rapidity. 

There  is  a  famous  passage  in  the  Alcoran, 
which  looks  as  if  Mahomet  nad  been  possessed 
of  the  notion  we  are  now  speaking  of.  It  is  there 
said,  that  the  angel  Gabriel  took  Mahomet  out  of 
his  bed  one  morning  to  give  him  a  sight  of  all 
things  in  the  seven  heavens,  in  paradise  and  in 
hell,  which  the  prophet  took  a  distinct  view  of; 
and  after  having  held  ninety  thousand  confer- 
ences with  God,  was  brought  back  again  to  his 
bed.  All  this,  says  the  Alcoran,  was  transacted 
in  so  small  a  space  of  time,  that  Mahomet  at  his 
letum  found  his  bed  still  warm,  and  took  up  an 
earthen  pitcher  (which  was  thrown  down  at  the 
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very  instant  that  the  angel  Gabriel  carried  him 
away)  before  the  water  was  all  spilt.  * 

There  is  a  very  pretty  story  in  the  Turkish 
tales  which  relates  to  this  passage  of  that  famous 
impostor,  and  bears  some  affinity  to  the  subject 
we  are  now  upon.  A  sultan  of  Egypt,  who  was 
an  infidel,  used  to  laugh  at  this  circumstance  in 
Mahomet's  life,  as  what  was  altogether  impossi- 
ble and  absurd:  but  conversing  one  day  with  a 
great  doctor  in  the  law,  who  had  the  gift  of  work- 
ing miracles,  the  doctor  told  him  he  would  quick- 
ly convince  him  of  the  truth  of  this  passage  in  the 
history  of  Mahomet,  if  he  would  consent  to  do 
what  he  would  desire  of  him.  Upon  this  the  sul- 
tan was  directed  to  place  himself  by  a  huge  tub 
of  water,  which  he  did  accordingly;  and  as  he 
stood  by  the  tub  amidst  a  circle  of  his  great  men, 
the  holy  man  bid  him  plunge  his  head  into  the 
w:>ter,  and  draw  it  up  again;  the  king  according- 
ly thrust  his  head  into  the  water,  and  at  the  same 
time  found  himself  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  on 
a  sea-shore.  The  king  immediately  began  to 
rage  against  his  doctor  for  this  piece  of  treachery 
and  witchcraft;  but  at  length,  knowing  it  was 
in  vain  to  be  angry,  he  set  himself  to  think  on 
proper  methods  for  getting  a  livelihood  in  this 
strange  country;  accordingly  he  applied  himself 
to  some  people  whom  he  saw  at  work  in  a  neigh- 
bouring wood.  These  people  conducted  him  to 
a  town  that  stood  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
wood,  where,  after  some  adventures,  he  married 
a  woman  of  great  beauty  and  fortune.     He  lived 

*  This  passage  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Alcoran,  Lut  in 
tlie  life  of  Mahomet. 
Vol.  11.-14 
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with  this  woman  so  long,  that  he  had  by  her 
seven  sons  and  seven  daughters;  he  was  after- 
wards reduced  to  great  want,  and  forced  to  think 
of  plying  in  the  streets  as  a  porter  for  his  liveli- 
hood. One  day  as  he  was  walking  alone  by  the 
sea-side,  being  seized  with  many  melancholy 
reflections  upon  his  former  and  his  present  state 
of  life,  which  had  raised  a  fit  of  devotion  in  him, 
he  threw  off  his  clothes  with  a  design  to  wash 
himself  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Mahome- 
tans, before  he  said  his  prayers. 

After  his  first  plunge  into  the  sea,  he  no  soon- 
er raised  his  heaa  above  the  water,  but  he  found 
himself  standing  by  the  side  of  the  tub,  with  the 
great  men  of  his  court  about  him,  and  the  holy 
man  at  his  side.  He  immediately  upbraided  his 
teacher  for  having  sent  him  on  such  a  course  of 
adventures,  and  betrayed  him  into  so  lone  a  state 
of  misery  and  servitude:  but  was  wonderfully 
surprised  when  he  heard  that  the  state  he  talked 
of  was  only  a  dream  and  delusion;  that  he  had  not 
stirred  from  the  place  where  he  then  stood,  and 
that  he  had  only  dipped  his  head  into  the  water, 
and  immediately  taJken  it  out  again. 

The  Mahometan  doctor  took  this  occasion  of 
instructing  the  sultan,  that  nothing  was  impossi- 
ble with  God,  and  that  He,  with  whom  a  thousand 
years  are  but  as  one  day,  can,  if  he  please,  make 
a  single  day,  nay,  a  single  moment,  appear  to  any 
of  his  creatures  as  a  thousand  years. 

I  shall  leave  my  reader  to  compare  these  east- 
ern fables  with  the  notions  of  tnose  two  great 
philosophers  whom  1  have  quoted  in  this  paper; 
and  shall  only  by  way  of  application,  desire  nim 
to  consider  how  we  may  extend  life  beyond  its 
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natural  dimensions,  by  appl^^ing  ourselves  dili- 
gently to  the  pursuit  of  knowleclge. 

The  hours  of  a  wise  man  are  lengthened  by  his 
ideas,  as  those  of  a  fool  are  by  his  passions:  the 
time  of  the  one  is  long,  because  he  does  not  know 
what  to  do  with  it;  so  is  that  of  the  other  because 
he  distinguishes  every  moment  of  it  with  useful 
or  amusing  thoughts;  or,  in  other  words,  because 
the  one  is  always  wishing  it  away,  and  the  other 
always  enjoying  it. 

How  different  is  the  view  of  past  life;  in  the 
man  who  is  grown  old  in  knowledge  and  wisdom, 
from  that  of  him  who  is  grown  old  in  ignorance 
and  folly?  The  latter  is  like  the  owner  of  a  bar- 
ren country,  that  fills  his  eye  with  the  prospect 
of  naked  hills  and  plains,  which  produce  nothing 
either  profitable  or  ornamental ;  tne  other  beholds 
a  beautiful  and  spacious  landscape,  divided  into 
delighted  gardens,  green  meadows,  fruitful  fields^ 
and  can  scarce  cast  his  eye  on  a  single  spot  ot 
his  possessions,  that  is  not  covered  with  some 
beautiful  plant  or  flower. 

ADDISON.  L. 


No.  95.     TUESDAY,  JUNE  19. 

(From  the  Letter-box.) 

CursB  levea  hguunier,  ingentes  atupent,     Ssitsca. 
Lig^t  sorrows  speak,  great  grief  is  dumb. 

Having  read  the  two  following  letters  with 
much  pleasure^  I  can  not  but  think  the  good  sense 
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of  them  will  be  as  agreeable  to  the  town,  as  any 
thing  I  could  say  on  the  topics  they  treat  of,  or 
any  other.  They  both  allude  to  former  papers 
of  mine;  and  I  do  not  question  but  the  first,  which 
is  upon  inward  mourning,  will  be  thought  the 
proouction  of  a  man  who  is  well  acquainted  with 
the  generous  yearnings  of  distress  in  a  manly 
temper,  which  is  above  the  relief  of  tears.  A 
speculation  of  my  own  on  that  subject  I  shall 
defer  till  another  occasion. 

The  second  letter  is  from  a  lady  of  a  mind  as 
great  as  her  understanding.  There  is  perhaps 
something  in  the  beginning  of  it  which  I  ougnt 
in  modesty  to  conceal;  but  fhave  so  much  esteem 
for  this  correspondent,  that  1  will  not  alter  a  tit- 
tle of  what  she  writes,  though  I  am  thus  scrupu- 
lous at  the  price  of  being  ridiculous. 

*MR.  SPECTATOR, 

^  I  was  very  well  pleased  with  your  discourse 
,  upon  general  mourning,  and  should  be  obliged 
to  you  if  you  would  enter  into  the  matter  more 
deeply,  and  give  us  your  thoughts  upon  the 
common  sense  the  ordinary  people  have  of  the 
demonstrations  of  grief,  who  prescribe  rules  and 
fashions  to  the  most  solemn  affliction;  such  as  the 
loss  of  the  nearest  relations  and  dearest  friends. 
You  can  not  go  to  visit  a  sick  friend,  but  some 
impertinent  waiter  about  him  observes  the  mus- 
cles of  your  face,  as  strictly  as  if  they  were  prog- 
nostics of  his  death  or  recovery.  If  he  happens 
to  be  taken  from  you,  you  are  immediately  sur- 
rounded with  numbers  of  these  spectators,  who 
expect  a  melancholy  shrug  of  your  shoulders,  a 
pathetical  shake  of  your  head,  and  an  expressive 
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distortion  of  your  face,  to  measure  your  affection 
and  value  for  the  deceased;  but  there  is  nothing, 
on  these  occasions,  so  much  in  their  favour  as  im- 
moderate weeping.  As  all  their  passions  are  su- 
perficial, they  imagine  the  seat  of  love  and  friend- 
ship to  be  placed  visibly  in  the  eyes:  they  judge 
what  stock  of  kindness  you  had  for  the  living  by 
the  quantity  of  tears  you  pour  out  for  the  dead; 
so  that  if  one  body  wants  that  quantity  of  salt- 
water another  abounds  with,  he  is  in  great  danger 
of  being  thought  insensible  or  ill-natured;  they 
are  strangers  to  friendship,  whose  grief  happens 
not  to  be  moist  enough  to  wet  such  a  parcel  of 
handkerchiefs.  But  experience  has  toid  us  no- 
thing is  so  fallacious  as  tnis  outward  sign  of  sor- 
row, and  the  natural  history  of  our  bodies  will 
teach  us,  that  this  flux  of  the  eyes,  this  faculty  of 
weeping,  is  peculiar  only  to  some  constitutions. 
We  observe  in  the  tender  bodies  of  children, 
when  crossed  in  their  little  wills  and  expecta- 
tions, how  dissolvable  they  are  into  tears;  if  this 
were  what  grief  is  iti  men,  nature  would  not  be 
able  to  support  them  in  the  excess  of  it  for  one 
moment.  Add  to  this  observation,  how  quick  is 
their  transition  from  this  passion  to  that  of  their 
joy !  I  will  not  say  we  see  often,  in  the  next  ten- 
der things  to  children,  tears  shed  without  much 
grieving.  Thus  it  is  common  to  shed  tears  with- 
out much  sorrow,  and  as  common  to  suffer  much 
florrow  without  shedding  tears.  Grief  and  weep- 
ing are  indeed  frequent  companions;  but,  1  be- 
lieve, never  in  their  highest  excesses.  As  laugh- 
ter does  not  proceed  from  profound  joy,  so  nei- 
ther does  weeping  from  profound  sorrow.  The 
8orlt)w  which  appears  so  easily  at  the  eyes,  can 
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not  have  pierced  deeply  into  the  heart  The 
heart  distended  with  grief^  stops  all  the  passages 
for  tears  or  lamentations. 

^  Now,  sir,  what  I  would  incline  you  to  in  all 
this  is,  that  you  would  inform  the  shallow  critics 
and  observers  upon  sorrow,  that  true  affliction 
labours  to  be  invisible,  that  it  is  a  stranger  to 
ceremony,  and  that  it  bears  in  its  own  nature  a 
dignity  much  above  the  little  circumstances  which 
are  affected  under  the  notion  of  decency.  You 
must  know,  sir,  I  have  lately  lost  a  dear  friend, 
for  whom  I  have  not  yet  shea  a  tear;  and  for  that 
reason  your  animadversions  on  that  subject  would 
be  the  more  acceptable  to,  sir,  your  most  humble 
servant,  B.  D.' 

*MR.  SPECTATOR,  Jum  the  I5tk. 

'  As  I  hope  there  are  but  few  that  have  so  little 
gratitude  as  not  to  acknowledge  the  usefulness 
of  your  pen,  and  to  esteem  it  a  public  benefit;  so 
I  am  sensible,  be  that  as  it  will,  you  must  never- 
theless find  the  secret  and  incomparable  pleasure 
of  doing  good,  and  be  a  great  sharer  in  the  enter- 
tainment you  give.  I  acknowledge  our  sex  to  be 
much  obliged,  and  I  hope  improved,  by  your  la- 
bours, and  even  your  intentions  more  particularly 
for  our  service.  If  it  be  true,  as  it  is  sometimes 
said,  that  our  sex  have  an  influence  on  the  other, 
your  paper  may  be  a  yet  more  general  good. 
Your  directing  us  to  reading  is  certainly  the  be^ 
means  to  our  instruction;  but  1  think,  with  you, 
caution  in  that  particular  very  useful,  since  the 
improvement  of  our  understandings  may  or  may 
not  be  of  service  to  us,  according  as  it  is  managed. 
It  has  been  thought  we  are  not  generally  so  ig 
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norant  as  ill-taught,  or  that  our  sex  does  so  often 
want  wit,  judgment,  or  knowledge,  as  the  right 
application  of  them:  you  are  so  well  bred  as  to 
say  your  fair  readers  are  already  deeper  scholars 
than  the  beaux,  and  that  you  could  name  some 
of  them  that  talk  much  better  than  several  gep 
tlemen  that  make  a  figure  at  Will's.  This  may 
possibly  be,  and  no  great  compliment,  in  my 
opinion,  even  supposing  your  comparison  to  reach 
Tom's  and  the  Grecian;  surely  you  are  too  wise 
to  think  that  a  real  commendlation  of  a  woman. 
Were  it  not  rather  to  He  wished  we  improved  in 
our  own  sphere,  and  approved  ourselves  better 
daughters,  wives,  mothers  and  friends? 

^  I  can  not  but  agree  with  the  judicious  trader  in 
Cheapside  (though  1  am  not  at  ail  prejudiced  in 
his  favour^  in  recommending  the  study  of  arith- 
metic; ana  must  dissent  even  from  the  authority 
which  you  mention,  when  it  advises  the  making 
our  sex  scholars.  Indeed  a  little  more  philosophy, 
in  order  to  the  subduing  our  passions  to  our  rea- 
son, might  be  sometimes  serviceable,  and  a  trea- 
tise of  that  nature  1  should  approve  of,  even  in 
exchange  for  Theodosius,  or  Tne  Force  of  Love; 
but  as  I  well  know  you  want  not  hints,  1  will  pro- 
ceed no  further  than  to  recommend  the  Bishop 
of  Cambray's  Education  of  a  Daughter,  as  it  is 
translated  into  the  only  language  I  have  any 
knowledge  of,  though  perhaps  very  much  to  its 
disadvantage.  I  have  neard  it  objected  against 
that  piece,  that  its  instructions  are  not  of  general 
use,  but  only  fitted  for  a  great  ladv;  but  I  confess^ 
1  am  not  of  that  opinion;  for  I  don't  remember 
that  there  are  an^  rules  laid  down  for  the  expen- 
ses of  a  woman,  m  which  particular  only  1  think 
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a  gentlewoman  ought  to  differ  from  a  lady  of  the 
best  fortune,  or  highest  quality,  and  not  in  their 
principles  of  justice,  gratitude,  sincerity,  pru- 
dence, or  moi^ty.  I  ought  perhaps  to  make  an 
apology  for  this  long  episUe;  but  as  I  rather  be 
lieve  you  a  friend  to  sincerity  than  ceremony, 
shall  only  assure  you' I  am,  sir, 

X  our  most  humble  servant, 

ANNABELLA.' 
STEELE.  T. 


No.  96.    WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  20. 
From  the  Letter-box. 


■wKfiMCum 


Mancipium  domina^  etfrugi —    Hon.  Sat  viL  L  2.  v.  S. 
^The  faithful  servant,  and  the  true.        Crxxck. 

^  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

^  I  HAVE  frequently  read  your  discourse  upon 
seryantS)  ^No.  88)  and,  as  I  am  one  myself,  haye 
been  mucn  offenaed  that  in  a  yariety  of  forms 
wherein  you  considered  the  bad,  you  found  no 
place  to  mention  the  good.  There  is^  howeyer, 
one  obseryation  of  yours  1  approye,  which  is, 
that  there  are  men  ol  wit  and  good  sense  among 
all  orders  of  men,  and  that  senrants  report  most 
of  the  good  or  ill  which  is^  spoken  of  their  mas- 
ters. That  there  are  men  of  sens^  who  liye  in 
seryitude,  I  haye  the  yanity  to  Batj  I  haye  felt  to 
my  wofiil  experieiiee.  Yoa  aitlrimte  yery  juat)y 
the  jouroe  of  oiis  igsaioASi^j^i^f  t^  boaFcUwi^^i^ 
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and  the  manner  of  living  out  of  a  domestic  wav; 
but  1  can  not  give  you  my  thoughts  on  this  sub 
ject  any  way  so  well,  as  by  a  short  account  of  my 
own  life  to  this  the  forty-fifth  year  of  my  age; 
that  is  to  say,  from  my  oein^  first  a  foot-boy  at 
fourteen  to  my  present  station  of  a  nobleman's 
porter,  in  the  year  of  my  aee  above-mentioned. 

*  Know  then,  that  my  fatner  was  a  poor  tenant 
to  the  family  of  Sir  Stephen  Rackrent  Sir  Ste- 
phen put  me  to  school,  or  rather  made  me  follow 
nis  son  Harry  to  school,  from  my  ninth  year;  and 
there,  though  Sir  Stephen  paid  something  for  my 
learning,  1  was  used  like  a  servant,  and  was 
forced  to  get  what  scraps  of  learning  I  could  by 
my  own  industry,  for  tne  schoolmaster  took  very 
little  notice  of  me.  My  young  master  was  a  lad 
of  very  sprightly  parts:  and  my  being  constantly 
about  him  and  loving  him,  was  no  small  advan- 
tage to  me.  My  master  loved  me  extremely, 
and  has  often  been  whipped  for  not  keeping  me 
at  a  distance.  He  used  always  to  say,  that  when 
he  came  to  his  estate,  I  should  have  a  lease  of  my 
father's  tenement  for  nothing.  I  came  up  to 
town  with  him  to  Westminster  school,  at  which 
time  he  taught  me,  at  night,  ail  he  learnt;  and 
put  me  to  find  out  words  in  the  dictionary  when 
ne  was  about  his  exercise.  It  was  the  will  of 
Providence  that  Master  Harry  was  taken  very  ill 
of  a  fever,  of  which  he  died  within  ten  days  after 
his  first  falling  sick.  Here  was  the  first  sorrow 
1  ever  knew;  and  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Spectator, 
I  remember  the  beautiful  action  of  the  sweet 
youth  in  his  fever,  as  fresh  as  if  it  were  yesterday. 
If  he  wanted  any  thing,  it  must  be  given  him  by 
Tom.     When  1  let  any  thing  fall,  through  tM 
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grief  1  was  under,  he  would  crjr,  do  not  beat  the 
poor  boy;  give  him  some  more  julep  for  me,  no- 
Dody  else  shall  give  it  me.  He  would  strive  to 
hide  his  being  so  bad,  when  he  saw  I  could  not 
bear  his  being  in  so  much  danger,  and  comforted 
me  saying,  Tom,  Tom,  have  a  good  heart.  When 
I  was  holding  a  cup  at  his  mouth,  he  fell  into 
convulsions;  and  at  this  very  time  1  hear  my  dear 
master's  last  groan.  I  was  quickly  turned  out  of 
the  room,  and  left  to  sob  and  beat  my  head 
against  the  wail  at  my  leisure.  The  grief  I  was 
in  was  inexpressible,  and  every  body  thought  it 
would  have  cost  me  my  life.  In  a  few  days,  my 
old  lady,  who  was  one  of  the  housewives  of  the 
world,  thought  of  turning  me  out  of  doorsy  bsk 
cause  I  put  her  in  mind  of  her  son.  Sir  Stephen 
proposed  putting  me  to  prentice;  but  my  lady 
being  an  excellent  manager,  would  not  let  her 
husband  throw  away  his  money  in  acts  of  chari- 
ty. I  had  sense  enough  to  be  under  the  utmost 
indignation,  to  see  her  discard  with. so  little  con- 
cern one  her  son  had  loved  so  much;  and  went 
out  of  the  house  to  ramble  wherever  my  feet 
would  carry  me! 

'  The  third  day  after  I  left  Sir  Stephen's  family, 
1  was  strolling  up  and  down  the  walks  in  the 
Temple.  A  young  gentleman  of  the  house,  who 
(as  I  neard  him  say  afterwards)  seeing  me  half 
starved  and  well  dressed,  thought  me  an  equipage 
ready  to  his  hand,  after  very  Tittle  inquiry  more 
than  Did  I  want  a  master?  bid  me  follow  him. 
I  did  so,  and  in  a  very  little  while  thought  my- 
self the.  happiest  creature  in  this  worla.  My 
time  was  taken  up  in  carrying  letters  to  wenqbes^ 
•fff  messages  to  young;  ladies  of  my  mastei:'s  m^ 
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quaintance.  We  rambled  from  tavern  to  taveriu 
to  the  playhouse,  the  Mulberry-garden*  and  all 
places  of  resort;  where  my  master  engaged  every 
night  in  some  new  amour,  in  which  and  drinking 
he  spent  all  his  time  when  he  had  money.  Dur- 
ing these  extravagancies  I  had  the  pleasure  of  ly- 
iag  on  the  stairs  of  a  tavern  half  a  night,  playing 
at  dice  with  other  servants,  and  the  like  idle- 
nesses. When  my  master  was  moneyless,  I  was 
generally  employed  in  transcribing  amorous 
pieces  of  poetry,  old  songs  and  new  lampoons. 
This  life  held  till  my  master  married,  and  ne  had 
then  the  prudence  to  turn  me  off,  because  I  was 
in  the  secret  of  his  intrigues. 

^  I  was  utterly  at  a  loss  what  course  to  take 
next;  when  at  last  I  applied  myself  to  a  fellow- 
sufferer,  one  of  his  mistresses,  a  woman  of  the 
town.  She  happening  at  that  time  to  be  pretty 
full  of  money,  clothed  me  from  head  to  foot;  and 
knowing  me  to  be  a  sharp  fellow,  employed  me 
accordinglv.  Sometimes  1  was  to  go  aoroad  with 
her,  and  when  she  had  pitched  upon  a  young  fel- 
low she  thought  for  her  turn,  I  was  to  be  dropped 
as  one  she  could  not  trust.  She  would  otten 
cheapen  goods  at  the  New  Exchange;!  and  when 
she  nad  a  mind  to  be  attacked,  she  would  send 
me  away  on  an  errand.  When  an  humble  servant 
and  she  were  beginning  a  parley,  1  came  imme- 
diately, and  told  her  Sir  John  was  come  home; 
then  she  would  order  another  coach  to  prevent 

•  This  was  a  place  of  elegant  entertainment  near  Buck- 
ingham  house,  somewhat  after  the  style  of  Vauxhall. 

f  It  was  situated  near  York-building*  in  the  Strand,  and 
was  the  fashionable  market  of  milliner)'  wares  till  1737, 
when  it  was  taken  down. 
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being  dogged.  Thelover  makes  signs  to  me  as 
I  get  behmd  the  coach;  1  shake  my  head  it  was 
impossible:  I  leave  my  lady  at  the  next  turning, 
and  follow  the  cully  to  know  how  to  fall  in  his 
way  on  another  occasion.  Besides  good  offices 
of  this  nature,  1  writ  all  my  mistresses  love-let- 
ters; some  from  a  lady  that  saw  such  a  gentleman 
at  such  a  place  in  such  a  coloured  coat,  some 
showing  the  terror  she  was  in  of  a  jealous  old 
husband,  others  explaining  that  the  severity  of 
her  parents  was  such  (though  her  fortune  was 
settled)  that  she  was  willing  to  run  away  with 
such  a  one,  though  she  knew  he  was  byj  a  younger 
brother.  In  a  word,  my  half  education  and  love 
of  idle  books,  made  me  out-write  all  that  made 
love  to  her  by  way  of  epistle;  and  as  she  was  ex- 
tremely cunning,  she  did  well  enough  in  com- 
pany by  a  skilful  affectation  of  the  greatest  mo- 
desty. In  the  midst  of  all  this  I  was  surprised 
with  a  letter  from  her  and  a  ten  pound  note, 

"  HONEST  TOM, 

"  You  will  never  see  me  more.  I  am  married 
to  a  very  cunning  country  gentleman,  who  might 
possibly  guess  something  if  I  kept  you  still;  there- 
fore farewell." 

^  When  this  place  was  lost  also  in  marriage,  1 
was  resolved  to  go  among  quite  another  people 
for  the  future;  and  got  in  butler  to  one  oi  those 
families  where  there  is  a  coach  kept,  three  or 
four  servants,  a  clean  house,  and  a  good  general 
outside  upon  a  small  estate.  Here  1  lived  very 
comfortably  for  some  time,  till  I  unfortunately 
found  my  master,  the  very  gravest  man  alive,  in 
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the  garret  with  the  chambermaid.  1  knew  the 
world  too  well  to  think  of  staying  there;  and  the 
next  day  pretended  to  have  received  a  letter  out 
of  the  country  that  my  father  was  dying,  and  got 
my  discharge  with  a  bounty  for  my  discretion. 

<  The  next  1  lived  with  was  a  peevish  single 
man,  whom  1  staid  with  for  a  year  and  a  h3f. 
Most  part  of  the  time  I  passed  very  easily;  for 
when  1  began  to  know  him,  1  minded  no  more 
than  he  meant  what  he  said;  so  that  one  day  in 
good  humour  he  said,  "  I  was  the  best  man  he 
ever  had,  by  my  want  of  respect  to  him." 

*  These,  sir,  are  the  chief  occurrences  df  my 
life;  and  I  will  not  dwell  upon  very  many  other 
places  1  have  been  in,  where  1  have  been  the 
strangest  fellow  in  the  world,  where  nobody  in 
the  world  had  such  servants  as  they,  where  sure 
they  were  the  unluckiest  people  in  the  world  in 
servants,  and  so  forth.  AH  l  mean  by  this  re- 
presentation is,  to  show  you  that  we  poor  ser- 
vants are  not  ( what  you  called  us  too  generally) 
all  rogues;  but  that  we  are  what  we  are,  accord- 
ing to  the  example  of  our  superiors.  In  the  fami- 
ly I  am  now  in,  I  am  guilty  of  no  one  sin  but  ly- 
'  ing;  which  1  do  with  a  grave  face  in  my  gown 
and  staff  every  day  I  live,  and  almost  all  day 
long,  in  denying  my  lord  to  impertinent  suitors, 
and  my  lady  to  unwelcome  visitants.  But,  sir, 
1  am  to  let  you  know,  that  I  am,  when  I  can  get 
abroad,  a  leader  of  the  servants;  I  am  he  that 
keeps  time  with  beating  my  cudgel  against  the 
boards  in  the  gallery  at  an  opera;  1  am  he  that  is 
touched  so  properly  at  a  tragedy,  when  the  peo- 
ple of  quality  are  staring  at  one  an(i1^er  durinj^ 
the  most  important  incidents;  when  'jrou  hear  in 
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a  crowd  a  cry  in  the  right  place^  a  hum  wher 
the  point  is  touched  in  a  speech;  or  a  huzza  set  U] 
where  it  is  the  voice  of  the  people,  you  may  con 
elude  it  is  begun,  or  joined  by,  sir, 

*  I  our  more  than  numble  servant, 

Thomas  Trusty. 

STEELE.  T. 
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Prqjecere  animas Viro.  -En.  vi.  436. 

They  prodigally  threw  their  souls  away. 

Among  the  loose  papers  which  I  have  fre 
quently  spoken  of  heretofore,  (See  Nos.  76  an( 
84)  1  find  a  conversation  between  Pharamon 
and  Eucrate  upon  the  subject  of  duels,  and  tl' 
copy  of  an  edict  issued  in  consequence  of  th 
discourse. 

Eucrate  argued,  that  nothing  but  the  most  \ 
vere  and  vindictive  punishment,  such  as  placi 
the  bodies  of  the  offenders  in  chains,  and  putt' 
them  to  death  by  the  most  exquisite  tormei 
would  be  suflScient  to  extirpate  a  crime  wl 
had  so  long  prevailed,  and  was  so  firmly  fixe 
the  opinion  of  the  world  as  great  and  laud? 
The  king  answered,  that  indeed   instance 
ignominy  were  necessary  in  the  cure  of  this 
but  considering  that  it  prevailed  only  among 
as  had  a  nicety  in  their  sense  of  honour,  an 
it  often  happened  that  a  duel  was  fought  t( 
appearanc^in  the  world,  when  both  partie- 
ill  their  hearts  in  atiuVy  ^xv^  t^o^^ivdllation  1 
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other,  it  was  evident,  that  turning  the  mode  ano- 
ther way  would  effectually  put  a  stop  to  what  had 
being  only  as  a  mode;  that  to  such  persons,  pov- 
erty and  shame  were  torments  sufficient;  that  he 
would  not  go  further  in  punishing  in  others, 
crimes  whicn  he  was  satisfied  he  himself  was 
most  guilty  of,  in  that  he  might  have  prevented 
them  oy  speaking  his  displeasure  sooner.  Be- 
sides which  the  king  said,  he  was  in  general 
averse  to  tortures,  which  was  putting  human  na- 
ture itself,  rather  than  the  criminal,  to  disgrace; 
and  that  he  would  be  sure  not  to  use  this  means 
where  the  crime  was  but  an  ill  effect  arising  from 
a  laudable  cause,  the  fear  of  shame.  The  king, 
at  the  same  time,  spoke  with  much  grace  upon 
the  subject  of  mercy;  and  repented  of  many  acts 
of  that  kind  which  had  a  magnificent  aspect  in 
the  doing,  but  dreadful  consequences  in  the  ex- 
ample. Mercy  to  particulars,  he  observed,  was 
cruelty  in  the  general;  that  though  a  prince  could 
not  revive  a  dead  man  by  taking  the  life  of  him 
who  killed  him,  neither  could  he  make  repara- 
tion to  the  next  that  should  die  by  the  evil  ex- 
ample, or  answer  to  himself  for  the  partiality,  in 
not  pardoning  the  next  as  well  as  the  former  of- 
fender. ^  As  for  me  (says  Pharamond)  I  have 
conquered  France,  and  yet  have  given  laws  to 
my  people;  the  laws  are  my  methods  of  life;  they 
are  not  a  diminution,  but  a  direction  to  my  pow- 
er. I  am  still  absolute  to  distinguish  the  inno- 
cent and  the  virtuous,  to  give  honours  to  the 
brave  and  generous:  I  am  absolute  in  my  good 
will,  none  can  oppose  my  bounty,  or  prescribe 
rules  for  my  favour.  While  I  can,  as  1  please, 
reward  the  good,  I  am  under  no  pain  that  I  can 
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not  pardon  the  wicked;  for  which  reason  (con- 
tinued Pharamond)  1  will  effectually  put  a  stop 
to  this  evil,  by  exposing  no  more  the  tenderness 
of  my  nature  to  tne  importunity  of  having  the 
same  respect  to  those  who  are  miserable  by  their 
fault,  and  those  who  are  so  by  their  misfortune. 
Flatterers  (concluded  the  king  smiling)  repeat  to 
us  princes,  that  we  are  heaven's  vicegerents;  let 
us  De  so,  and  let  the  only  thing  out  ofour  power 
be  to  do  ill, ' 

Soon  after  the  evening  wherein  Pharamond 
and  Eucrate  had  this  conversation,  the  following 
edict  was  published. 

pharamond's  edict  against  duels. 

^  Pharamondy  king  of  the  Gauls,  to  all  his  lov- 
ing  subjects  sendeth,  greeting. 

^  Whereas  it  hath  come  to  our  roval  notice 
and  observation,  that  in  contempt  of  all  laws, 
divine  and  human,  it  is  of  late  become  a  custom 
among  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  this  our  king- 
dom, upon  slight  and  .trivial,  as  well  as  great  and 
urgent  provocations,  to  invite  each  other  into 
the  field,  there,  by  their  own  hands,  and  of  their 
own  authoritv,  to  decide  their  controversies  by 
combat;  we  nave  thought  fit  to  take  the  said 
custom  into  our  royal  consideration,  and  find, 
upon  inquiry  into  the  usual  causes,  whereon  such 
fatal  decisions  have  arisen,  that  by  this  wicked 
custom,  maugre  all  the  precepts  of  our  holy  reli- 
gion, and  the  rules  of  right  reason,  the  greatest  act 
of  the  human  mind,  forgiveness  of  injuries,  is 
become  vile  and  shameful;  that  the  rules  of  good 
society  and  virtuous  conversation  are  hereby  in- 
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verted ;  that  the  loose,  the  vain,  and  the  impudent^ 
insult  the  careful,  the  discreet,  and  the  modest; 
that  all  virtue  is  suppressed,  and  all  vice  support- 
ed, in  the  one  act  ofbeine  capable  to  dare  to  the 
death.  We  have  also  furtner,  with  great  sorrow 
of  mind,  observed  that  this  dreadful  action,  by- 
long  impunity  (our  royal  attention  being  employ- 
ed upon  matters  of  more  general  concern)  is  be- 
come honourable,  and  the  refusal  to  engage  in  it 
ignominious.  In  these  our  royal  cares  and  in- 
Quiries,  we  are  yet  further  maae  to  understand, 
that  the  persons  of  most  eminent  worth,  and 
most  hopeful  abilities,  accompanied  with  the 
strongest  passion  for  true  glory,  are  such  as  aro 
most  liable  to  be  involved  m  the  dangers  arising 
from  this  licence.  Now  taking  the  said  premises 
into  our  serious  consideration,  and  well  weighing 
that  all  such  emergencies  (wherein  the  mind  is 
incapable  of  commanding  itself,  and  where  the 
injury  is  too  sudden  or  too  exquisite  to  be  borne) 
are  particularly  provided  for  by  laws  heretofore 
enacted,  and  that  the  qualities  of  less  injuries, 
like  those  of  ingratitude,  are  too  nice  ana  deli- 
cate to  come  under  general  rules;  we  do  resolve 
to  blot  this  fashion,  or  wantonness  of  anger,  out 
of  the  minds  of  our  subjects,  by  oui*  royal  reso- 
lutions declared  in  this  edict  as  follows: 

*  No  person  who  either  sends  or  accepts  a  chal- 
lenge, or  the  posterity  of  either,  though  no  death 
ensues  thereupon,  shall  be,  after  the  publication 
of  this  our  edict,  capable  of  bearing  omce  in  these 
our  dominions. 

'  The  person  who  shall  prove  the  sending  or 
receiving  a  challenge,  shall  receive  to  his  own 
use  and  property  the  whole  personal  estate  of 

Vol.  II.— 1^ 
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both  parties;  and  their  real  estate  shall  be  imme- 
diately vested  in  the  next  heir  of  the  offenders  in 
as  ample  manner  as  if  the  said  offenders  were  ac- 
tually deceased. 

*  In  cases  where  the  laws  (which  we  have  al- 
ready granted  to  our  subjects)  admit  of  an  appeal 
for  blood;  when  the  criminal  is  condemned  by 
the  said  appeal,  he  shall  not  only  suffer  death,  but 
his  whole  estate,  real,  mixed,  and  personal,  shall 
from  the  hour  of  his  death,  be  vested  in  the  next 
heir  of  the  person  whose  blood  he  spilt 

^  That  it  shall  not  hereafter  be  in  our  royal 
power,  or  that  of  our  successors,  to  pardon  the 
said  offences,  or  restore  the  offenders  in  their  es- 
tates, honour,  or  blood  for  ever. 

*  Given  at  our  court  at  Blois,  the  8th  of  Febru- 

ary 420,  in  the  second  year  of  our  reign.' 

STEELE.  T. 
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■Tanta  est  quserendi  cura  decoris.    Jut.  Sat. 


So  studiously  their  persons  they  adorn. 

There  is  not  so  variable  a  thing  in  nature  as 
a  lady's  head-dress:  within  my  own  memory  I 
have  known  it  rise  and  fall  above  thirty  degrees. 
About  ten  years  ago  it  shot  up  to  a  very  great 
height,  insomuch  that  the  female  part  or  our 
species  were  much  taller  than  the  men.*     The 

•  This  refers  to  the  commode,  a  kind  of  head-dress  worn 
by  the  ladies,  which,  by  means  of  a  wire,  bore  up  the  hair 
uid  fore  part  of  the  cap  to  ^  ^eat  height. 
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women  were  of  such  an  enormous  stature,  that 
we  appeared  as  grasshoppers  before  them.     At 
present  the  whole  sex  is  m  a  manner  dwarfed  and 
shrunk  into  a  race  of  beauties  that  seems  almost 
another  species.*  1  remember  several  ladies,  who 
were  once  very  near  seven  feet  high,  that  at 
present  want  some  inches  of  five.    How  they 
came  to  be  thus  curtailed  I  can  not  learn,  whether 
the  whole  sex  be  at  present  under  any  penance 
which  we  know  nothing  of,  or  whether  they  have 
cast  their  head-dresses  in  order  to  surprise  us 
with  something  in  that  kind  which  will  be  en- 
tirely new :  or  whether  some  of  the  tallest  of  the 
sex,  being  too  cunning  for  the  rest,  have  contriv- 
ed this  method  to  make  themselves  appear  size- 
able, is  still  a  secret;  though  I  find  most  are  of 
opinion,  they  are  at  present  like  trees  new  lop- 
ped and  pruned,  that  will  certainly  sprout  up  and 
flourish  with  greater  heads  than  before.    For  my 
own  part,  as  I  do  not  love  to  be  insulted  by  wo- 
men who  are  taller  than  myself,  I  admire  the 
sex  much  more  in  their  present  humiliation, 
>yhich  has  reduced  them  to  their  natural  dimen- 
sions, than  when  they  had  extended  their  per- 
sons and  lengthened  themselves  out  into  formi- 
dable and  gigantic  figures.     I  am  not  for  adding 
to  the  beautiful  edifices  of  nature,  nor  for  raising 
any  whimsical  superstructure  upon  her  plans;  I 
must  therefore  repeat  it,  that  I  am  highly  pleased 
with  the  coififure  now  in  fashion,  and  think  it 
shows  the  good  sense  which  at  present  very  much 
reigns  among  the  valuable  part  of  the  sex.     One 

f  The  fashion  suddenly  changed  into  the  opposite  ex- 
treme. 
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may  observe  that  women  in  all  ages  have  taken 
more  pains  than  men  to  adorn  the  outside  of  their 
heads;  and  indeed  I  very  much  admire  that  those 
female  architects  who  raise  such  wonderful  struc- 
tures out  of  ribands,  lace,  and  wire,  have  not 
been  recorded  for  their  respective  inventions.  It 
is  certain  there  have  been  as  many  orders  in  these 
kinds  oT  building  as  in  those  which  have  been 
made  of  marble;  sometimes  they  rise  in  the  shape 
of  a  pyramid,  sometimes  like  a  tower,  and  some- 
time like  a  steeple.  In  Juvenal's  time,  the  build- 
ing grew  by  several  orders  and  stories,  as  he  has 
very  humorously  described  it 

Tht  premit  ordlnibus,  tot  adhuc  compagibus  altum 
Mdificai  caput:  Jlndr&machen  (ifronte  vi debts; 
Post  minor  est:  aliam  credos. Jut.  Sat. 

With  curls  on  curls  they  huild  her  head  before, 
And  mount  it  with  a  formidable  tow'r; 
A  ^antess  she  seems,  but  look  behind, 
And  then  she  dwindles  to  the  pigmy  kind. 

Drtdsit. 

But  I  do  not  remember,  in  any  part  of  my 
reading,  that  the  head-dress  aspired  to  so  great 
an  extravagance  as  in  the  fourteenth  century; 
when  it  was  built  up  in  a  couple  of  cones  or 
spires,  which  stood  so  excessively  high  on  each 
side  of  the  head,  that  a  woman,  who  was  but  a 
pigmy'  without  her  head-dress,,  appeared  like  a 
Colossus  upon  putting  it  on.  Monsieur  Para- 
din*  says,  '  th^t  these  old  fashioned  fontanges 
rose  an  ell  above  the  head;  that  they  were  pointed 

*  He  was  a  French  'wnletotVni^.OTY  lathe  16th  centaiy. 
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like  steeples,  and  had  long  loose  pieces  of  crape 
fastened  to  the  tops  of  them,  which  were  curi- 
ously fringed,  and  hung  down  their  backs  like 
streamers. 

The  women  might  possibly  have  carried  this 
Gothic  building  much  higher,  had  not  a  famous 
monk,  Thomas  Conecte*^  by  name,  attacked  it 
ivith  great  zeal  and  resolution.  This  holy  man 
travelled  from  place  to  place  to  preach  down  this 
monstrous  commode;  and  succeeded  so  well  in 
it,  that  as  the  magicians  sacrificed  their  books  to 
the  flames  upon  the  preaching  of  an  apostle,  ma- 
ny of  the  women  threw  down  their  head  dresses 
in  the  middle  of  his  sermon,  and  made  a  bonfire 
of  them  within  sight  of  the  pulpit  He  was  so 
renowned,  as  well  for  the  sanctity  of  his  life  as 
his  manner  of  preaching,  that  he  had  often  a  con- 
gregation of  twenty  thousand  people;  the  men 
placmg  themselves  on  the  one  side  of  his  pulpit, 
and  the  women  on  the  other,  that  appeared  (to 
use  the  similitude  of  an  ingenious  writer)  like  a 
forest  of  cedars  with  their  lieads  reaching  to  the 
clouds.  He  so  warmed  and  animated  the  people 
against  this  monstrous  ornament,  that  it  lay  unaer 
a  Kind  of  persecution;  and,  whenever  it  appeared 
in  public  was  pelted  down  by  the  rabble,  who 
flung  stones  at  the  person  that  wore  it  But  not- 
withstanding this  prodigy  vanished  while  the 
preacher  was  among  them,  it  began  to  appear 

*  A  celebrated  Carmelite,  native  of  Bretagne,  who  tra- 
velled through  several  parts  of  Europe,  preaching  against 
the  fashionable  vices  of  the  ag^.  At  len^h,  reproving  the 
enormities  of  the  Romish  clergy,  he  was  burnt  for  heresy  at 
Rome  in  1484. 
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again  some  months  after  his  departure,  or  to  tell 
it  in  Monsieur  Paradin's  own  words,  '  the  wo- 
men that  like  snails  in  a  fright,  had  drawn  in 
their  horns,  shot  them  out  again  as  soon  as  the 
danger  was  over.'  This  extravagance  of  the  wo- 
meir  s  head-dresses  in  that  age  is  taken  notice  of 
by  Monsieur  d' Argentre  in  his-  history  of  Bre- 
tagne,  and  by  other  historians,  as  well  as  the  par- 
sons 1  have  here  quoted. 

It  is  usually  obsQTved,  that  a  good  reign  is  tho^ 
only  proper  time  for  making  of  laws  agamst  the 
exorbitance  of  power:  in  the  same  manner  an  ex- 
cessive head-dress  may  be  attacked  the  most  ef- 
fectually when  the  fashion  is:  against  it  1  do 
therefore  recommend  this  paper  to  my  female, 
readers  by  way  of  prevention. 

I  would  desire  the  fair  sex  to  consider  how  im- 
possible it  is  for  them  to  add  any  thing  that  can 
be  ornamental  to  what  is  already  the  master- 
piece of  nature.   The  head  has  the  most  beautiful 
appearance,  as  well  as  the  highest  station  in  a  hu>-- 
man  figure.    Nature  has  laid: out  all  her  art  in  : 
beautifying  the  face;  she  has  touched  it  with  ver- 
milion, planted  in  it  a  double  row  of  ivory,  made 
it  the  seat  of  smiles  and  blushes;  lighted  it  up  and 
enlivened  it  with  the  brightness  of  the  eyes, 
hung  it  on  each  side  with  curious  organs  of  sense, 
given  it  airs  and  graces  that  can  not  he  described,  - 
and  surrounded  it  with  such  a£owing  shade  of 
hair  as  sets  all  its  beauties  in  the  most  agreeable 
light.     In  short,  she  sterns  to  have  designed  the 
head  as  the  cupola  to  the-  most  glorious  of  her 
works;  and  when  we  load  it  vdth  such  a  pife-of ' 
5upernumerary  ornaments,  we  desti^ov  the  sym- 
metry of  the  human  figat^,  a.\id  foolishly  coQtriv&' 
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to  call  off  the  eye  from  great  and  real  beauties^  to 
childish  gewgaws^  ribands,  and  bonelace. 

ADDISON.  L. 
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Turpi  seeemts  honestum,  Ht)B.  •  Sat. 

Yoa  know  to  fix  the  bounds  of  right  and  wrong. 

The  club,  of  which  1  have  often  declared  my" 
-self  a  member,  were  last  night  engaged  in  a  dis- 
course upon  that  which  passes  for  the  chief  point 
of  honour  among  men  and  women,  and  started 
a  great  many  hints  upon  the  subject,  which  1 
thought  were  entirely  new.  I  shall  therefore 
•methodise  the  several  reflections  that  arose  upon 
this  occasion,  and  present  my  reader  with  them 
for  the  speculation  of  this  day;  after  having  pre- 
mised, that  if  there  is  anything  in  this  paper 
which  seems  to  differ  witn  any  passage  of  last 
Thursday's,  the  reader  will  consiaer  this  as  the 
sentiments  of  the  club,  and  the  other  as  my  own 
private  thoughts,  or  rather  those  of  Pharamond. 

The  great  point  of  honour  in  men  is  courage, 
and  in  women  chastity.  If  a  man  loses  his  hon- 
our in  one  rencounter,  it  is  not  impossible  for 
him  to  regain  it  in  another;  a  slip  in  a  woman's 
honour  is  irrecoverable.  I  can  give  no  reason 
for  fixing  the  point  of  honour  to  these  two  quali- 
ties unless  it  be  that  each  sex  sets  the  greatest 
value  on  the  qualification  which  renders  tnem  the 
mosj:  amiable  in  the  eyes  of  the  contrary  sex. 
-Had  men  chosen  for  themselves,  without  regard 
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to  the  opinions  of  the  fair  sex,  I  should  believe 
the  choice  would /have  fallen  on  wisdom  or  vir- 
tue; or  had  women  determined  their  own  point 
of  honour,  it  is  probable  that  wit  or  good  nature 
would  have  carried  it  against  chastity. 

Nothing  recommends  a  man  more  to  the  fe- 
male sex  than  courage;  whether  it  be  that  they 
are  pleased  to  see  one  who  is  a  terror  to  others 
fall  like  a  slave  at  their  feet,  or  that  this  quality 
supplies  their  own  principal  defect,  in  guarding 
them  from  insults,  and  avenging  their  quarrels, 
or  that  courage  is  a  natural  indication  of  a  strong 
and  sprightly  constitution.  On  the  other  side, 
nothing  makes  a  woman  more  esteemed  by  the 
opposite  sex  than  chastity;  whether  it  be  that 
we  always  prize  those  most  who  are  hardest  to 
come  at,  or  that  nothing  besides  chastity,  with 
its  collateral  attendants,  truth,  fidelity,  and  con- 
stancy, gives  the  man  a  property  in  the  person 
he  loves,  and  consequently  endears  her  to.  him 
above  all  things. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  with  a  passage  in  the 
inscription  on  a  monument  erectea  in  Westmin- 
ster-abbey to  the  late  duke  and  duchess  of  New- 
Castle;  *  Her  name  was  Margaret  Lucas,  young- 
est sister  to  the  Lord  Lucas,  of  Colchester;  a  no- 
ble family,  for  all  the  brothers  were  valiant,  and 
all  the  sisters  virtuous.' 

In  books  of  chivalry,  where  the  point  of  hon- 
our is  strained  to  madness,  the  whole  story  runs 
on  chastity  and  courage.  The  damsel  is  mount- 
ed on  a  white  palfrey,  as  an  emblem  of  her  in- 
nocence; and,  to  avoid  scandal,  must  have  a 
dwarf  for  her  page.  She  is  not  to  think  of  a 
man;  till  some  misfotlxme  has  brought  a  knight- 
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errant  to  her  relief.  The  knight  falls  in  love; 
and  did  not  gratitude  restrain  her  from  murder- 
ing her  deliverer,  would  die  at  her  feet  by  her 
disdain.  However,  he  must  waste  many  years 
in  the  desert  before  her  virgin  heart  can  think 
of  a  surrender.  The  knight  goes  off,  attacks 
every  thing  he  meets  that  is  bigger  and  stronger 
than  himself,  seeks  all  opportunities  of  bemg 
knocked  on  the  head,  and,  alter  seven  years  ram- 
bling, returns  to  his  mistress,  whose  chastity  has 
been  attacked  in  the  mean  time  bv  giants  and 
tyrants,  and  und^gone  as  many  trials  as  her  lov- 
er's valour. 

In  Spain,  where  there  are  still  great  remains 
of  this  romantic  humour,  it  is  a  transporting  fa- 
vour for  a  lady  to  cast  an  accidental  glance  on 
her  lover  from  a  window,  though  it  be  two  or 
three  stories  hi^:  as  it  is  usual  for  the  lover  to 
assert  his  passion  for  his  mistress  in  single  com- 
bat with  a  mad  bull. 

The  great  violation  of  the  point  of  honour  from 
man  to  man,  is  giving  the  lie.  One  may  tell 
another  he  whores,  drinks,  blasphemes,  and  it 
may  pass  unresented;  but  to  say  he  lies,  though 
but  in  jest,  is  an  affront  that  nothing  but  blood 
can  expiate.  The  reason  perhaps  may  be,  be- 
cause no  other  vice  implies  a  want  of  courage  so 
much  as  the  making  ola  lie:  and  therefore  tell- 
ing a  man  he  lies,  is  touching  him  in  the  most 
sensible  point  of  honour,  and  indirectly  calling 
him  a  coward.  I  can  not  omit  under  this  head, 
what  Herodotus  tells  us  of  the  ancient  Persians, 
that  from  the  age  of  five  years  to  twenty  they 
instruct  their  sons  only  in  three  things;  to  man- 
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age  the  horse,  to  make  use  of  the  bow,  and  to 
speak  truth. 

The  placing  the  point  of  honour  in  this  false 
kind  ot  courage,  has  given  occasion  to  the  very 
refuse  of  mankind,  who  have  neither  virtue  nor 
common  sense,  to  set  up  for  men  of  honour.  An 
English  peer,  who  has  not  been  long  dead,  used 
to  tell  a  pleasant  story  of  a  French  gentleman 
that  visited  him  early  one  morning  at  raris,  and, 
after  great  professions  of  respect,  let  him  know  that 
he  had  it  in  his  power  to  oblige  him ;  which,  in 
short,  amounted  to  this,  that  he  believed  he  could 
tell  his  lordship  the  person's  name  who  jostled 
him  as  he  came  out  from  the  opera;  but  before 
he  would  proceed  he  begged  his  lordship  that  he 
would  not  denv  him  the  honour  of  making  him 
his  second.  The  English  lord,  to  avoid  being 
drawn  into  a  very  foolish  affair,  told  him,  that  he 
was  under  engagements  for  his  two  next  duels 
to  a  couple  of  particular  friends.  Upon  which 
the  gentleman  immediately  withdrew,  hoping 
his  lordship  would  not  take  it  ill  if  he  meddled 
no  farther  in  an  affair  from  whence  he  himselt 
was  to  receive  no  advantage. 

The  beating  down  this  false  notion  of  honour, 
in  so  vain  and  lively  a  people  as  those  of  France, 
is  deservedly  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most 
glorious  parts  of  their  present  king's  reign.  It 
IS  pity  but  the  punishment  of  these  mischievous 
notions  should  nave  in  it  some  particular  circum- 
stances of  shame  and  infamj^;  tnat  those  who  are 
slaves  to  them  may  see,  that  instead  of  advanc- 
ing their  reputations,  they  lead  them  to  ignomi- 
ny and  dishonour. 

Death  is  not  suff^dexvtVo  deter  men  who  make 
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it  their  glory  to  despise  it;  but  if  every  one  that 
fought  a  duel  were  to  stand  on  the  pillory,  it 
would  quickly  lessen  the  number  of  these  ima- 
ginary men  of  honour,  and  put  an  end  to  so  ab- 
surd a  practice. 

When  honour  is  a  support  to  virtuous  princi- 
ples, and  runs  parallel  with  the  laws  of  God  and 
our  country,  it  can  not  be  too  much  cherished 
and  encouraged:  but  when  the  dictates  of  honour 
are  contrary  to  those  of  religion  and  equity,  they 
are  the  greatest  depravations  of  human  nature,  by 
giving  wrong  amoitions  and  false  ideas  of  what 
IS  good  and  laudable,  and  should  therefore  be  ex- 
ploded by  all  governments,  and  driven  out  as  the 
Dane  and'  plague  of  human  society. 

ADDISON.  L. 


-^  oQo  €y 
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iVt/  ego  contukrimjucundo  sanua  amico.      Hob. 
The  g^atest  blessing*  is  a  pleasant  fnend. 

A  MAN  advanced  in  years,  that  thinks  fit  to  look 
back  upon  his  former  life,  and  calls  that  rnly  life 
which  was  passed  with  satisfaction  and  enjoy- 
ment, excluding  all  parts  which  were  not  plea- 
sant to  him,  win  find  himself  very  young,  if  not 
in  his  infancy.  Sickness,  ill-humour,  and  idle- 
ness, will  have  robbed  him  of  a  great  share  of  that 
space  we  ordinarily  call  our  life.  It  is  therefore 
tne  duty  of  every  man  that  would  be  true  to 
himself,  to  obtain,  if  possible,  a  disposition  to  De 
pleased,  and  place  himself  in  a  constant  aptitude 
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for  the  satisfaction  of  his  being.  Instead  of  this, 
you  hardly  see  a  man  who  is  not  uneasy  in  prO'- 
portion  to  his  advancement  in  the  arts  of  life.  An 
affected  delicacy  is  the  common  improvement  we 
meet  with  in  those  who  pretend  to  be  refined 
above  others;  they  do  not  aim  at  true  pleasures 
themselves,  but  turn  their  thoughts  upon  obgerv- 
ing  the  false  pleasures  of  other  men.  Such  peo- 
ple are  valetudinarians  in  society,  and  they  should 
no  more  come  into  company  than  a  sick  man 
should  come  into  the  air:  if  a  man  is  too  weak  to 
bear  what  is  a  refreshment  to  men  in  health,  he 
must  still  keep  his  chamber.  When  any  one  in 
Sir  Roger's  company* complains  he  is  out  of  or^- 
der,  he  immediately  calls  lor  some  posset-drink 
for  him;  for  which  reason  that  sort  of  people, 
who  are  ever  bewailing  their  constitution  m  other 
places,  are  the  cheerfuTest  imaginable  when  he  is 
present. 

It  is  a  wonderful  thing,  that  so  many,  and  they 
not  reckoned  absurd,  shall  entertain  tho$e  with 
whom  they  converse,  by  giving  them  the  history 
of  their  pains  and  achies;  and  ima^ne  jsueh  nar- 
rations tneir  quota  of  the  conversation.  This  is, 
of  all  other,  the  melinest  help  to  discourse;  and  a 
man  must  not  think  at  all,  or  think  himself  very 
insignificant,  when  he  finds  an  account  of  his 
head-ache  answered  by  another's  asking  what 
news  in  the  last  mail?  Mutual  good  humour  is  a 
dress  we  ought  to  appear  in  whenever  we  meet, 
and  we  should  make  no  mention  of  what  con- 
cerns ourselves,  without  it  be  of  matters  wherein 
our  friends  ought  to  rejoice:  but  indeed  there  are 
crowds  of  people  who  put  themselvps  in  no  me- 
ihod  of  pleasing  11vem«eVi^^  sw  ethers;  such  are 
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those  whom  we  usually  call  indolent  persons. 
Indolence  is,  methinks,  an  intermediate  state  be- 
tween pleasure  and  pain,  and  very  much  unbe- 
coming any  part  of  our  life  after  we  are  out  of 
the  nurse's  arms.  Such  an  aversion  to  labour 
creates  a  constant  weariness,  and  one  would  think 
should  make  existence  itself  a  burden.  The  in- 
dolent man  descends  from  the  dignity  of  his  na- 
ture, and  makes  that  being  which  was  rational 
merely  vegetative;  his  life  consists  only  in  the 
mere  increase  and  decay  of  a  body,  which,  with 
relation  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  might  as  well 
have  been  uninformed,  as  the  habitation  of  a  rea- 
sonable mind. 

Of  this  kind  is  the  life  of  that  extraordinary 
couple,  Harry  Tersett  and  his  lady.  Harry  was 
in  tne  days  of  his  celibacy  one  of  those  pert  crea- 
tures who  have  much  vivacity  and  little  under- 
standing: Mrs.  Rebecca  Quickly,  whom  he  mar- 
ried, had  all  that  the  fire  of  youth  and  a  lively 
manner  could  do  towards  making  an  agreeable 
woman.  These  two  people  of  seeming  merit, 
fell  into  each  other's  arms;  and  passion  being 
sated,  and  no  reason  or  good  sense  in  either  to 
succeed  it,  their  life  is  now  at  a  stand,  their  meals 
are  insipid,  and  their  time  tedious;  their  fortune 
has  placed  them  above  care,  and  their  loss  of  taste 
reduced  them  below  diversion.  When  we  talk 
of  these  as  instances  of  inexistence,  we  do  not 
mean,  that  in  order  to  live,  it  is  necessary  we 
should  always  be  in  jovial  crews  or  crowned  with 
chaplets  of  roses,  as  the  merry  fellows  among  the 
ancients  are  described;  but  it  is  intended,  by  con- 
sidering these  contraries  to  pleasure,  indolence 
and  too  much  delicacy,  to  snow  that  it  is  pru- 
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dence  to  preserve  a  disposition  in  ourselves  to  re- 
ceive a  certain  delight  in  all  we  hear  and  see. 

This  portable  quality  of  good  humour  seasons 
all  the  parts  and  occurrences  we  meet  with,  in 
such  a  manner  that  there  are  no  moments  lost; 
but  they  all  pass  with  so  much  satisfaction,  that 
the  heaviest  of  loads  (when  it  is  a  load)  that  of 
time,  is  never  felt  by  us.  Varilas  has  this  quality 
to  the  highest  perfection,  and  communicates  it 
wherever  he  appears;  the  sad,  the  merry,  the  se- 
vere, the  melancholy,  show  a  new  cheerfulness 
when  he  comes  amongst  them.  At  the  same  time 
no  one  can  repeat  any  thing  that  Varilas  has  ever 
said  that  deserves  repetition;  but  the  man  has  that 
innate  goodness  of  temper,  that  he  is  welcome  to 
every  body,  because  every  man  thinks  he  is  so 
to  him.  He  does  not  seem  to  contribute  any 
thing  to  the.mirth  of  the  company;  and  yet,  u}>on 
reflection,  you  find  it  all  happened  by  his  being 
there.  I  thought  it  was  wnimsically  said  of  a 
gentleman,  that  if  Varilas  had  wit,  it  would  be 
the  best  wit  in  the  world.  It  is  certain  when  a 
well  corrected,lively  imagination  and  good  breed- 
ing are  added  to  a  sweet  disposition,  they  qualify 
it  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  blessings,  as  well  as 
pleasures  of  life. 

Men  would  come  into  company  with  ten  times 
the  pleasure  they  do,  if  they  were  sure  of  hear- 
ing nothing  which  would  shock  them,  as  well  as 
expected  what  would  please  them.  When  we 
know  every  person  that  is  spoken  of  is  represent- 
ed by  one  who  has  no  ill  will,  and  every  thing 
that  IS  mentioned  described  by  one  that  is  apt  to 
set  it  in  the  best  light,  the  entertainment  must  be 
delicate;  because  uie  cook  has  nothing  broi^t 
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to  his  hand  bat  what  is  the  most  excellent  in  its 
kind.  Beautiful  pictures  are  the  entertainments 
of  pure  minds,  and  deformities  of  the  corrupted. 
It  IS  a  degree  towards  the  life  of  angels,  when  we 
enjoy  conversation  wherein  there  is  nothing  pre- 
sented but  in  its  excellence;  and  a  degree  towards 
that  of  demons,  wherein  nothing  is  shown  but  in 
its  degeneracy. 

STEELE. 


T 


"  -  • 


-^OQo^h 
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JRomuhs,  et  lAhet  pater,  d  mmCustortP^h^ 
Post  ingentia fada,  deaoirum in iempiareeeptir 
Dum  terras  hominumque  eolunt  genus,  tispera  heU^ 
Componunt,  agtos  asstgnanty  eppida  conaunt/ 
Plmwere  suis  nan  responikre  javorehi 
Speratwm  meritist-^ —  Hdu;  ep.'  1.  1.  2.  v.  5. 

Edward  and  Henry,  now  the  boai^t  of  fame, 

And  virtuous  AHi«d,  a  more  sacred  name; 

After  a  life  of  gen'rous  toils- endUr'd, 

The  Gauls  subdued,  or  property  seciir'd. 

Ambition  humbled,  mighty  cities  storm*d, 

Oiir  laws  established,  and  the  world  reformed, 

Clos'd  their  long  glories  with  a  sigh,  to  find 

Th'  unwUling  gratitude  of  base*  mankind.        Pope* 

*  CENStJRB  (says  a  late  ingenious  authof )  is  the 
tax  a  mun  pays  to  the  public  for  being  eminent.' 
It  is  a  folly  for  an  eminent  man  to  think  of  escap-l 
ing  it^  and  a  weakness  to  be  afieot^d  With  -it  All 
the  ilkistrious' persons  of  antiquityy  and^ indeed' 
of  every:  ag^in  tiie  world,  have  passed  thrdoj^^ 
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this  fiery  persecution.  There  is  no  defence  against 
reproacn  out  obscurity;  it  is  a  kind  of  concomi- 
tant to  greatness,  as  satires  and  invectives  were 
an  essential  part  of  a  Roman  triumph. 

If  men  of  eminence  are  exposed  to  censure  on 
one  hand,  they  are  as  much  liable  to  flattery  on 
the  other.  If  they  receive  reproaches  which  are 
not  due  to  them,  they  likewise  receive  praises 
which  they  do  not  deserve.  In  a  word,  the  man 
in  a  high  post  is  never  regarded  with  an  indiffer- 
ent eye,  but  always  considered  as  a  friend  or  an 
enemy.  For  this  reason,  persons  in  great  sta- 
tions, have  seldom  their  true  character  drawn  till 
several  years  after  their  deaths.  Their  personal 
friendships  and  enmities  must  cease,  and  the 
parties  they  were  engaged  in  be  at  an  end,  be- 
fore their  faults  or  their  virtues,  can  have  jus- 
tice done  them.  When  writers  have  the  least 
opportunities  of  knowing  the  truth,  they  are  in 
the  best  disposition  to  teU  it 

It  is  therefore  the  privilege  of  posterity  to  ad- 
just the  characters  ot  illustrious  persons,  and  to 
set  matters  right  between  those  antagonists,  who 
by  their  rivalry  for  greatness,  divided  a  whole 
nation  into  factions.  We  can  now  allow  Csesar 
to  be  a  great  man,  without  derogatinjg  from  Pom- 
pey ;  and  celebrate  the  virtues  of  C^to,  without 
detracting  from  those  of  Csesar.  Every  one  that 
has  been  long  dead,  has  a  due  proportion  of 
praise  allotted  iiim;  in  which,  whilst  he  lived,  his 
friends  were  too  profuse,  and  his  enemies  too 
sparing. 

According,  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  calculations, 
the  last  comet  that  made  its  appearance  in  1680^ 
ioibibed  so  mucVv  YieatV^^  \\]^  %?^i^rQaches  to  the 
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5un,  that  it  would  have  been  two  thousand  times 
liotter  than  red-hot  iron,  had  it  been  a  globe  of 
that  metal;  and  that  supposing  it  as  big  as  the 
earth,  and  at  the  same  distance  from  the  sun,  it 
would  be  fifty  thousand  years  in  cooline,  before 
it  recovered  its  natural  temper.  In  the  like  man- 
ner, if  an  Englishman  considers  the  great  fer- 
ment into  which  our  political  world  is  thrown  at 
present,  and  how  intensely  it  is  heated  in  all  its 

f)arts,  he  can  not  suppose  that  it  will  cool  again  in 
ess  than  three  hundred  years.  In  such  a  tract 
of  time  it  is  possible  that  the  heats  of  the  present 
age  may  be  extinguished,  and  our  several  class- 
es of  great  men  represented  under  their  proper 
characters.  Some  eminent  historian  may  then 
probably  arise  that  will  not  write  recentibus  odiis 
(as  Tacitus  expresses  it)  with  the  passions  and 
prejudices  of  a  contemporary  author,  but  make  an 
impartial  distribution  of  fame  among  the  great 
men  of  the  present  age. 

I  can  not  forbear  entertaining  myself  very 
often  with  the  idea  of  such  an  imaginary  histo- 
rian describing  the  reign  of  Anne  the  first,  and 
introducing  it  with  a  preface  to  his  reader,  that 
he  is  now  entering  upon  the  most  shining  part 
of  the  English  story.  The  great  rivals  in  fame 
will  be  then  distinguished  according  to  their  re- 
spective merits,  and  shine  in  their  proper  points 
of  light.  Such  an  one  Tsays  the  historian)  though 
variously  represented  by  the  writers  of  his  own 
a^e,  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  more  than  or- 
dinary abilities,  great  application,  and  uncom 
men  integrity;  nor  was  such  an  one  (though  of 
an  opposite  party  and  interest)  inferior  to  him  in 
any  of  these  respects.  The  several  antagonists 
Vol.  U— 16 
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who  now  endeavour  to  depreciate  ooe  another, 
and  are  celebrated  or  traduced  by  different  par- 
ties, will  then  have  the  same  body  of  admirers, 
and  appear  illustrious  in  the  opinion  of  the  whole 
Britisn  nation.  The  deservmg  man  who  can 
now  recommend  himself  to  the  esteem  of  but 
half  his  countrymen,  will  then  receive  the  appro- 
bations and  applauses  of  a  whole  age. 

Among  the  several  persons  that  nourish  in  this 
glorious  reign,  there  is  no  question  but  such  a 
future  historian  as  the  person  of  whom  I  am 
speaking,  will  make  mention  of  the  men  oj^^^nius 
and  learning,  who  have  now  any  figure  m  the 
British  nation.  For  my  own  part,  I  often  flatter 
myself  with  the  honourable  mention  which  will 
then  be  made  of  me;  and  have  drawn  up  a  para- 
graph in  my  own  imagination,  that  I  fancy  will 
not  be  altogether  uniiKe  what  will  be  found  in 
some  page  or  other  of  this  imaginarv  historian. 

It  was  under  this  reign^  says  he,  that  the  Snefc- 
tator  published  those  little  diurnal  essays  which 
are  still  extant  We  know  very  little  of  the 
name  or  person  of  thi&  author,  except  only  that 
he  was  a  man  of  a  very  short  face,  extremely  ad- 
dicted to  silence,  and  so  great  a  lover  of  know- 
ledge, that  he  made  a  voyage  to  Grand  Cairo  for 
no  other  reason  than  to  take  the  measure  of  a 
pyramid.  His  chief  friend  was  one  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley,  a  whimsical  country  knight,  and  a 
Templar  whose  name  he  has  not  transmitted  to 
us.  He  lived  as  a  lodger  at  the  house  of  a 
widow- woman;  and  was  a  great  humourist  in  all 
parts  of  his  life.  This  is  ^1  we  can  affirm  with 
any  certainty  of  his  person  and  character.  As 
for  his  specuiationB,  lafotwithstanding  the  several 
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obsolete  words  and  obscure  pbrases  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  we  still  understand  enough  of 
them  to  see  the  diversions  and  characters  of  the 
English  nation  in  his  time:  not  but  that  we  are 
to  make  allowance  for  the  mirth  and  humour  of 
the  author,  who  has  doubtless  strained  many  re- 
presentations of  things  beyond  the  truth.  For, 
if  we  interpret  his  words  in  their  literal  meaning, 
we  must  suppose  that  women  of  the  first  quality 
used  to  pass  away  whole  mornings  at  a  puppet- 
show:  that  they  attested  their  principles  by  their 
patches:  that  an  audience  would  sit  out  an  eve- 
ning to  hear  a  dramatical  performance  written  in 
a  language  which  they  did  not  understand:  that 
chairs  and  flower-pots  were  introduced  as  actors 
upon  the  British  stage:  (See  Nos.  22,  36)  that  a 
promiscuous  assembly  of  men  and  women  were 
allowed  to  meet  at  midnight  in  masks  within  the 
verge  of  the  court;  (See  No.  8)  with  many  im- 
probabilities of  the  like  nature.  We  must,  there- 
fore, in  these  and  the  like  cases,  suppose  that 
these  remote  hints  and  allusions  aimed  at  some 
certain  follies  which  were  then  in  vogue,  and 
which  at  present  we  have  not  any  notion  of.  We 
may  guess  by  several  passages  in  the  specula- 
tions,  that  there  were  writers  who  endeavoured 
to  detract  from  the  works  of  this  author;  but  as 
nothing  of  this  nature  is  come  down  to  us,  we  can 
not  guess  at  any  objections  that  could  be  made  to 
his  paper.  If  we  consider  his  style  with  that  in- 
dulgence which  we  must  show  to  old  English 
writers,  or  if  we  look  into  the  variety  of  his  sub- 
jects, with  those  several  critical  dissertations, 
moral  reflections,         *        *        *        *        *' 
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The  following  part  of  the  paragraph  is  so  much 
to  my  advantage,  and  beyond  any  thing  1  can  pre- 
tend to,  that  I  liope  my  readers  will  excuse  me 
for  not  inserting  it. 

ADDISON.  L. 


Hl-0©&-i>- 
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'Luma  animo  debent  aUquando  dari. 


M  cogitandum  melior  ut  reaeat  sibi*  Phsdr. 

The  mind  ought  sometiines  to  be  diV^Hed,  that  it  may  re- 
turn the  better  to  tlunking. 

I  DO  not  know  whether  to  caU  the  following 
letter  a  satire  upon  coquettes,  or  ^  representation 
of  their  several  fantastical  accomplishments,  or 
what  other  title  to  give  it;  but  as  it  »n,  1  shall  com- 
municate it  to  the  public.  It  will  spfficiently  ex- 
plain its  own  intentions;  so  that  1  shall  give  it 
my  readers  at  length,  without  eith^T  preiace  or 
postscript. 

*MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*  Women  are  armed  with  fans  ps  men  with 
swords,  and  sometimes  do  more  ex<^.cution  with 
them.  To  the  end  therefore  that  ladies  may  be 
entire  mistresses  of  the  weapon  which  they  besar, 
I  have  erected  an  academy  lor  the  tmin'ujg  up  of 
young  women  in  the  exercise  of  the  En,  ac- 
cording to  the  mosl  {^.sVvionable  airs  and  motions 
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that  are  now  practised  at  court  The  ladies  who 
carry  fans  under  me  are  drawn  up  twice  a-day 
in  my  great  hall,  where  they  are  instructed  in 
the  use  of  their  arms,  and  exercised  by  the  fol- 
lowing words  of  command: 


*  Handle  -yoiur-fans^ 
Unfurl  your  fan3, 
Disoharg^  your  fans^ 
Ground  yuur  fans. 
Recover  your  fans, 
Flutter  your  fans. 


*By  the  right  observation  of  these  few  plain 
words  of  command,  a  woman  of  a  tolerable  geni- 
us, who  will  apply  herself:  diligently  to  her  ex- 
ercise for  the  space  of  but.  one  half  year,  shall  be 
able  to  give  her  fan  all  the  graces  that  can  possi- 
bly enter  into  that  little  modish  machine. 

'  But  to  the  end  that  my  readers  majjF  form  to 
themselves^  a  right  notion  of  this  exercisCy  I  beg 
leave  to  explain  it  to  them  in  alj  its  parts.  When 
my  female  regiment  is  drawn  up  in  array,  with 
every  one  her  weapon  in  her  hand,  upon  my  giv- 
ing the  word  to  handle  their  fans^  each  of  them 
shakes  her  fan  at  me  with  a  smile,  then  gives 
her  right  hand  woman  a  tap  upon  the  shoulder, 
then  presses  her  lips  with  llie  extremity  of  her 
fan,  tnen  lets  her  arms  fall  in  an  easy  motion,  and 
stands  in  readiness  to  receive  the  next  word  of 
command.  All  this  is  done  with  a  close  fan,  and 
is  generally  learned  in  the  first  week. 

'  The  next  motion  is  that  o^  unfurling  the  fan; 
in  which  are  comprehended  several  fittle  flirts 
and  vibrations,  as  also  gradual  and  dieliberate 
openings,  with  many  voluntary  falling  asunder 
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in  the  fan  itself,  that  are  seldom  learned  under  a 
month's  practice.  This  part  of  the  exercise 
pleases  the  spectators  more  than  any  other,  as  it 
discovers  on  a  sudden  an  infinite  number  of  cu- 
pids,  garlands,  altars,  birds,  beasts,  rainbows  and 
the  like  agreeable  figures,  that  display  themselves 
to  view,  whilst  every  one  in  the  regiment  holds 
a  picture  in  her  hancl. 

*  Upon  my  giving  the  word  to  discharge  their 
fans,  they  give  one  general  crack  that  may  be 
heard  at  a  considerable  distance  when  the  wind 
sits  fair.  This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  parts  of 
the  exercise;  but  1  have  several  ladies  with  me, 
who  at  their  first  entrance  could  not  give  a  pop 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  at  the  farther  end  of  a 
room,  who  can  now  discharge  a  fan  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  shall  make  a  report  like  a  pocket 
pistol.  I  have  likewise  taken  care  fin  order  to 
ninder  young  women  from  letting  on  their  fans 
in  wrong  places  or  on  unsuitable  occasions)  to 
show  upon  what  subject  the  crack  of  a  fan  may 
come  in  properly.  1  have  likewise  invented  a 
fan,  with  which  a  girl  of  sixteen,  by  the  help  ot 
a  little  wind  which  is  enclosed  about  one  of  the 
largest  sticks,  can  make  as  loud  a  crack  as  a  wo- 
man of  fifty  with  an  ordinary  fan. 

*  When  the  fans  are  thus  discharged^  the  word 
of  command  in  course  is  to  ground  their  fans. 
This  teaches  a  lady  to  quit  her  fan  gracefully 
when  she  throws  it  aside,  in  order  to  take  up  a 
pack  of  cards,  adjust  a  curl  of  hair,  replace  a  fall- 
ing pin,  or  apply  herself  to  any  other  matter  ot 
importance.  This  part  of  the  exercisCj  as  it  only 
consists  in  tossine  a  fan  with  an  air  upon  a  long 
labia  (which  stanaaby  for  that  purpose)  may  be 
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learned  in  two  days  time  as  well  as  in  a  twelve- 
month. 

<  When  my  female  regiment  is  thus  disarmed, 
1  generally  let  them  walk  about  the  room  for 
some  time;  when  on  a  sudden  (like  ladies  who 
look  upon  their  watches  after  a  long  visit)  they 
all  of  them  hasten  to  their  arms,  catch  them  up 
in  a  hurry,  and  place  themselves  in  their  proper 
stations  upon  my  calling  out  recover  your  fans. 
This  part  of  the  exercise  is  not  difficult,  provided 
a  woman  applies  her  thoughts  to  it. 

*  The  fluttering  of  the  fan  is  the  last,  and  in- 
deed the  master-piece  of  the  whole  exercise;  but 
if  a  lady  does  not  mispend  her  time,  she  may 
make  herself  mistress  of  it  in  three  months.  1 
generally  lay  aside  the  dog-days  and  the  hot  time 
of  the  summer  for  the  teaching  this  part  of  the 
exercise;  for  as  soon  as  ever  1  pronounce ^u//er 
your  fans,  the  place  is  filled  with  so  many 
zephyrs  and  gentle  breezes  as  are  very  refresh- 
ing in  that  season  of  the  year,  though  they  might 
be  dangerous  to  ladies  of  a  tender  constitution  in 
any  other. 

*  There  is  an  infinite  variety  of  motions  to  be 
made  use  of  in  the  flutter  of  the  fan:  there  is 
the  angry  flutter,  the  modest  nutter,  the  timorous 
flutter,  the  confused  flutter,  the  merry  flutter,  and 
the  amorous  flutter.  Not  to  be  tedious,  there  is 
scarce  any  emotion  in  the  mind  which  does  not 
produce  a  suitable  agitation  in  the  fan;  insomuch, 
that  if  1  only  see  the  fan  of  a  disciplined  lady,  I 
know  very  well  whether  she  laughs,  frowns,  or 
blushes.  I  have  seen  a  fan  so  very  angry,  that  it 
would  have  been  dangerous  for  the  absent  lover 
who  provoked  it  to  have  come  within  the  wind  of 
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it:  and  at  other  times  so  very  languishing,  that  1 
have  been  glad  for  the  lady's  sake  the  lover  was 
at  a  sufficient  distance  from  it.  I  need  not  add, 
that  a  fan  is  either  a  prude  or  a  coquette,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  tne  person  who  bears  it.  To 
conclude  my  letter,  I  must  acquaint  you,  that  1 
have  from  mv  own  observations  compiled  a  little 
treatise  for  the  use  of  my  scholars,  entitled  the 
Passions  of  the  FaUj  which  1  will  communicate 
to  you  if  you  think  it  may  be  of  use  to  the  public. 
I  shall  have  a  general  review  on  Thursday  next; 
to  which  you  shall  be  very  welcome,  if  you  will 
honour  it  with  your  presence,     lam,  &c. 

*  P.  S.  I  teacn  young  gentlemen  the  whole  art- 
of  gallanting  a  fan. 

VN.  B.  I  have  several  little  plain  fans  made 
for  this  use,  to  avoid  expense.' 

ADDISON.  L. 


Hl-<5©©-iJ- 
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•Sibi  quivis 


Speret  idem:  sudet  muHum,  fruatraque  laboref, 
Ausus  idem Hob.  Are.  Poet  v.  240. 

All  men  will  try,  and  hope  to  write  as  well, 
And  not  (without  much  pains)  be  undeceiv'd. 

RosooMMOir. 

My  friend  the  Divine  having  been  used  with 
words  of  complaisance  (which  he  thinks  could 
be  properly  applied  to  no  one  living,  and  I  think 
could  be  only  spoken  of  him,  and  that  in  his  ab- 
sence) was  soexlremely  offended  with  the  exces- 
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sive  way  of  speaking  civilities  among  us,  that 
he  made  a  discourse  against  it  at  the  club,  which 
he  concluded  with  this  remark,  that  he  had  not 
heard  one  compliment  made  in  our  society  since 
its  commencement.  Every  one  was  pleased  with 
his  conclusion ;  and  as  each  knew  his  good  will  to 
the  f est,  he  was  convinced  that  the  many  profes- 
sions of  kindness  and  service  which  we  ordinaril  v 
meet  with,  are  not  natural  where  the  heart  is  well 
inclined;  but  are  a  prostitution  of  speech,  seldom 
intended  to  mean  any  part  of  what  they  express, 
never  to  mean  all  they  express.  Our  reverend 
friend,  upon  this  topic,  pomted  out  to  us  two  or 
three  paragraphs  on  this  subject  in  the  first  sermon 
of  the  first  volume  of  the  late  archbishop's  post- 
humous works.  *  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  read 
any  thing  that  pleased  me  more;  and  as  it  is  the 
praise  ofjLonginus,  that  he  speaks  of  the  sublime 
m  a  style  suitable  to  it,  so  one  may  say  of  this 
author  upon  sincerity,  that  he  abhors  any  pomp 
of  rhetoric  on  this  occasion,  and  treats  it  with  a 
more  than  ordinary  simplicity,  at  once  to  be  a 
preacher  and  an  example.  With  what  command 
of  himself  does  he  lay  before  us,  in  the  language 
and  temper  of  his  profession,  a  fault,  which,  by 
the  least  liberty  and  warmth  of  expresson,  would 
be  the  most  lively  wit  and  satire!  But  his  heart 
was  better  disposed,  and  the  good  man  chastised 
the  great  wit  m  such  a  manner,  that  he  was  able 
to  speak  as  follows: 

* Amongst  too  many  other  instances  of 

the  great  corruption  and  degeneracy  of  the  age 

*  See  Archbishop  Tillotson's  Sermon  on  Sinceri^,  being 
the  last  discourse  he  preached,  July  29th,  1694. 
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whbrein  we  live,  the  great  and  general  want  of 
sincerity  in  conversation  is  none  of  the  least 
The  world  is  grown  so  fiill  of  dissimulation  and 
compliment,  that  men's  words  are  hardly  any 
signification  of  their  thoughts  j  and  if  any  man 
measure  his  words  by  his  heart,  and  speaks  as  he 
thinkis,  and  db  not  express  more  kindness  to  eve- 
ry man  that  men  usually  have  for  any  man,  he 
can  hardly  escape  the  censure  of  want  of  breed- 
ing. The  old  English  plainness  and  sincerity, 
that  generous  integrity  of  nature  and  honesty  of 
disposition,  which  always  argues  true  greatness  of 
mind,  and  is  usually  accompanied  with  undaunt- 
ed courage  and  resolution,  is  in  a  great  measure 
lost  amongst  us;  there  hath  been  a  long  endea- 
vour to  transform  us  into  foreign  manners  and 
fashions,  and  to  bring  us  to  a  servile  imitation  of 
none  of  the  best  of  our  neighbours,  in  some  of 
the  worst  of  their  qualities.  The  dialect  x)f  con- 
versation is  now-a-days  so  swelled  with  vanity 
and  compliment,  and  so  surfeited,  as  1  may  say, 
of  expressions  of  kindness  and  respect,  that  if  a 
man  tnat  lived  an  age  or  two  ago  should  return 
into  the  world  acain,  he  would  really  want  a  dic- 
tionary to  help  nim  to  understand  liis  own  lan- 
guage, and  to  know  the  true  intrinsic  Talue  of 
the  phrase  in  fashion,  and  would  hardly  at  first 
believe  at  what  a  low  rate  the  highest  strains  and 
expressions  of  kindness  imaginaole  do  common- 
ly pass  in  current  payment:  and  wlien  he  should 
come  to  understand  it,  it  would  be  a  great  while 
before  he  could  bring  himself,  with  a  good  coun- 
tenance and  a  good  conscience,  to  converse  with 
men  upon  equal  terms,  and  in  their  own  way. 
^  And  in  truth  it  is  hard  to  say,  whether  it 
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should  more  provoke  our  contempt  or  our  pity, 
to  hear  what  solemn  expressions  of  respect,  and 
kindness  will  pass  between  men,  almost  upon 
no  occasion;  how  great  honour  and  esteem  they 
w^ill  declare  for  one  whom  perhaps  they  never 
saw  before,  and  how  entirely  they  are  all  on  the 
sudden  devoted  to  his  service  and  interest,  for 
no  reason;  how  infinitely  and  eternally  obliged 
to  him,  for  no  benefit,  and  how  extremely  they 
will  be  concerned  for  him,  yea^  and  afiSicted  top, 
for  no  cause.  I  know  it  is  said,  in  justification 
of  this  hollow  kind  of  conversation,  that  there 
is  no  harm,  no  real. deceit,  in  compliment,  but 
the  matter  is  well  enough,  so  long  as  we  under- 
stand one. another;  et  verba  valent  ut  nummiy 
"  words  are  like  money;"  and  when  the  current 
value  of  them  is  generally  understood,  no  man 
is  clieated  by  them, 

*  This  is  something,  if  such  words  were  any 
thing;  but  being  brought  into  the  account,  they 
are  mere  ciphers.  However,  it  is  still  a  just 
matter  of  complaint,  that  sincerity  and  plainness 
are  out  of  feshion,  and  that  our  language,  is  run- 
ning into  a  lie:  that  men.  have  almost  quite  per- 
verted the  use  of  speech,  and  made  words  to  sig- 
nify nothing;  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  con- 
versatioa  of  mankind,  is  little  else  but  driving  a 
trade  of  dissimulation;  insomuch  that  it  would 
make  a  man  heartily  sick  and  weary  of  the  world, 
to  see  the  little  sincerity  that  is  in  use  and  prac- 
tice among  men. ' 

When  tne  vice  is  placed  in  this  contemptible 
light,  he  argues  unanswerably  against  it,  in  words 
and  thoughts  so  natural,  that  any  man  who  reads 
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them  would  imagine  he  himself  could  have  been 
the  author  of  them, 

*  If  the  show  of  any  thing  be  good  for  any  thing, 
1  am  sure  sincerity  is  better;  Tor  why  does  any 
man  dissemble  or  seem  to  be  that  which  he  is 
not,  but  because  he  thinks  it  good  to  have  such 
a  Quality  as  he  pretends  to?  For  to  counterfeit 
ana  dissembley  is  to  put  on  the  appearance  of  some 
real  excellency.  Now  the  best  way  in  the  world 
to  seem  to  be  any  thing,  is  really  to  be  what  he 
would  seem  to  be.  Besides,  that  it  is  many  times 
as  troublesome  to  make  good  the  pretence  of  a 
good  quality,  as  to  have  it;  and  if  a  man  have  it 
not,  it  is  ten  to  one,  but  he  is  discovered  to  want 
it;  and  then  all  his  pains  and  labour  to  seem  to 
have  it,  are  lost' 

In  another  part  of  the  same  discourse  he  goes 
on  to  show,  that  all  artifice  must  naturally  tend 
to  the  disappointment  of  him  that  practises  it. 

*  Whatsoever  convenience  may  oe  thought  to 
be  in  falsehood  and  dissimulation,  it  is  soon  over, 
but  the  inconvenience  of  it  is  perpetual,  because 
it  brings  a  man  under  an  everlasting  jealousy  and 
suspicion,  so  that  he  is  not  believed  when  he 
speaks  the  truth,  nor  trusted  when  perhaps  he 
means  honestly.  When  a  man  hath  once  forfeit- 
ed the  reputation  of  his  integrity,  he  is  set  fast, 
and  nothing  will  then  serve  his  turn,  neither  truth 
nor  falsehood.' 

Steele.  R. 
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QuaUa  equos  Thrdssa  fatigai 


Harpalyee Virg.  jbh^.  L  320. 

With  such  array  Harpalyee  bestrode 
Her  Thracian  courser.  ktdzn. 

It  would  be  a  noble  improvement,  or  rather  a 
recovery  of  what  we  call  good  breeding,  if  no- 
thing were  to  pass  among  us  for  agreeable  which 
was  the  least  transgression  against  that  rule  of  life 
called  decorum,  or  a  regard  to  decency.  This 
would  command  the  respect  of  mankind,  because 
it  carries  in  it  deference  to  their  good  opinion,  as 
humility  lodged  in  a  worthy  mind  is  always  at- 
tended with  a  certain  homage,  which  no  haughty 
soul,  with  all  the  arts  imaginable,  will  ever  be 
able  to  purchase.  TuUy  says,  virtue  and  decen- 
cy are  so  nearly  related,  that  it  is  difficult  to  se- 
parate them  from  each  other  but  in  our  imagina- 
tion. As  the  beauty  of  the  body  always  accom- 
panies the  health  of  it,  so  certainly  is  decency 
concomitant  to  virtue:  as  beauty  of  body,  with  an 
agreeable  carriage,  pleases  the  eye,  and  that  plea- 
sure consists  in  that  we  observe  all  the  parts  with 
a  certain  elegance  are  proportioned  to  each  other: 
so  does  decency  of  behaviour,  which  appears  in 
our  lives,  obtain  the  approbation  of  all  with 
whom  we  converse,  from  the  order,  consistency, 
and  moderation  of  our  words  and  actions.  This 
flows  from  the  reverence  we  bear  towards  every 
good  man,  and  to  the  world  in  general;  for  to  be 
negligent  of  what  any  one  thinks  of  you,  does 
not  only  show  you  arrogant,  but  abandoned.     In 
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all  these  considerations  we  are  to  distinguish  how 
one  virtue  differs  from  another;  as  it  is  the  part 
of  justice  never  to  do  violence,  it  is  of  modesty 
never  to  commit  offence.  In  this  last  particular 
lies  the  whole  force  of  what  is  called  decency;  to 
this  purpose  that  excellent  moralist  abovemen- 
tioned  talks  of  decency;  but  this  quality  is  more 
easily  comprehended  by  an  ordinary  capacity 
than  expressed  with  all  his  eloquence.  Tliis  de- 
cency of  behaviour  is  generally  transgressed 
among  all  orders  of  men;  nay,  the  very  women, 
though  themselves  created  it  as  it  were  for  orna- 
ment, are  often  very  much  mistaken  in  this  orna- 
mental part  of  life.  It  would,  methinks,  be  a 
short  rule  for  behaviour,  if  every  young  lady  in 
her  dress,  words  and  actions,  were  only  to  re- 
commend herself  as  a  sister,  daughter,  or  wife, 
and  make  herself  the  more  esteemed  in  one  ot 
those  characters.  The  care  of  themselves  with 
regard  to  the  families  in  which  women  are  born, 
is  the  best  motive  for  their  being  courted  to  come 
into  the  alliance  of  other  houses.  Nothing  can 
promote  this  end  more  than  a  strict  preservation 
of  decency.  I  should  be  glad  if  a  certain  eques- 
trian order  of  ladies,  some  of  whom  one  meets  in 
an  evening  at  every  outlet  of  the  town,  would 
take  this  subject  into  their  serious  consideration. 
In  order  thereunto  the  following  letter  may  not 
be  wholly  unworthy  their  perusal. 

'MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'  Going  lately  to  take  the  air  in  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  evenings  this  season  has  produced, 
as  I  was  admiring  the  serenity  of  the  sky,  the 
lively  colours  ot  m^  tvd^^^^wi  the  variety  of  the 
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landscape  every  way  around  me,  my  eyes  were 
suddenly  called.  oflF  from  these  inanimate  objects 
by  a  little  party  of  horsemen  I  saw  passing  the 
road.  The  greater  part  of  them  escaped  my  par- 
ticular observation,  oy  reason  that  my  whole  at- 
tention was  fixed  on  a  very  fair  youth  who  rode 
in  the  midst  of  them,  and  seemed  to  have  been 
dressed  by  some  description  in  a  romance.  His 
features,  complexion,  and  habit,  had  a  remarka- 
ble effeminacy,  and  a  certain  languishing  vanity 
appeared  in  his  air:  his  hair,  well  curled  and 
powdered,  hung  to  a  considerable  length  on  his 
shoulders,  and  was  wantonly  tied,  as  if  by  the 
hands  of  his  mistress,  in  a  scarlet  riband,  which 
played  like  a  streamer  behind  him:  he  had  a  coat 
and  waistcoat  of  blue  camlet  trimmed  and  em- 
broidered with  silver;  a  cravat  of  the  finest  lace; 
and  wore,  in  a  smart  cock,  a  little  beaver  hat 
edged  with  silver,  and  made  more  sprightly  by  a 
feather.  His  horse,  too,  which  was  a  pacer,  was 
adorned  after  the  same  airy  manner,  and  seemed 
to  share  in  the  vanity  of  the  rider.  As  I  was 
pitying  the  luxury  of  this  young  person,  who  ap- 
peared to  me  to  have  been  educated  only  as  an 
object  of  sight,  1  perceived  on  my  nearer  ap- 
proach, and  as  I  turned  my  eyes  downward,  a 
part  of  the  equipage  1  had  not  observed  before, 
which  was  a  petticoat  of  the  same  with  the  coat 
and  waistcoat.  After  this  discovery,  I  looked 
again  on  the  face  of  the  fair  Amazon,  who  had 
thus  deceived  me,  and  thought  those  features 
which  had  before  offended  me  by  their  softness, 
were  now  strengthened  into  as  improper  a  bold- 
ness; and  though  her  eyes,  nose,  ana  mouth,  seem- 
ed to  be  formed  with  perfect  syrametry,  1  am  not 
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cfertain  whether  she,  who  in  appearance  was  a 
very  handsome  youth,  may  not  be,  in  reality,  a 
very  indifferent  woman. 

*  There  is  an  objection  which  naturally  pre- 
sents itself  against  these  occasional  perplexities 
and  mixtures  of  dress,  which  is,  that  they  seem 
to  break  in  upon  that  propriety  and  distinction 
of  appearance  in  whicn  the  beauty  of  different 
characters  is  preserved;  and  if  thej'  should  be 
more  frequent  than  they  are  at  present,  would 
look  like  turning  our  public  assemblies  into  a 
general  masquerade.  The  model  of  this  Amazo- 
nian hunting-habit  for  ladies,  was,  as  I  take  it, 
first  importea  from  France,  and  well  enough  ex- 
presses the  gaiety  of  a  people  who  are  taught  to 
do  any  thing  so  it  be  with  an  assurance;  but  I  can 
not  help  thinking  it  sits  awkwardly  yet  on  our 
English  modesty.  The  petticoat  is  a  kind  of  in- 
cumbrance upon  it,  and  if  the  Amazons  should 
think  fit  to  go  on  in  this  plunder  of  our  sex's  or- 
naments, thej  ought  to  add  to  their  spoils,  and 
complete  their  triumph  over  us,  by  wearing  the 
breeches. 

'  If  it  be  natural  to  contract  insensibly  the  man- 
ners of  those  we  imitate,  the  ladies  who  are  plea- 
sed with  assuming  our  dresses,  will  do  us  more 
lionour  than  we  deserve,  but  they  will  do  it  at 
their  own  expense.  Why  should  the  lovely  Ca- 
milla deceive  us  in  more  shapes  than  her  own,  and 
affect  to  be  represented  in  her  picture  with  a  gun 
and  a  spaniel:  while  her  eldest  brother,  the  heir 
of  a  worthy  family,  is  drawn  in  silks  like  his  sis- 
ter? The  dress  and  air  of  a  man  are  not  well  to 
be  divided;  and  those  who  would  not  be  content 
with  the  latter,  ou^\.  iv^ver  to  think  of  assuming 
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the  former.  There  is  so  large  a  proportion  of 
natural  agreeableness  among  the  fair  sex  of  our 
island,  that  they  seem  betrayed  into  these  ro- 
mantic habits  without  having  the  same  occasion 
for  them  with  their  inventors.  All  that  needs  to 
be  desired  of  them,  is,  that  they  would  be  them- 
selves, that  is,  what  nature  designed  them,  and  to 
see  their  mistake  when  they  depart  from  this,  let 
them  look  upon  a  man  who  .affects  the  softness 
and  effeminacy  of  a  woman,  to  learn  how  their 
sex  must  appear  to  us,  when  approaching  to  the 
resemblance  of  a  man.  I  am,  sir,  your  most 
humble  servant' 
STEELE. — [The  letter  by  Hughes.]  T. 
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'Id  arhitror 


Adprimi  in  vita  esse  utile,  ne  quid  nimis,     Ter.  Aitdr. 

I  take  it  to  be  a  principal  rule  of  life,  not  to  he  too  much 
addicted  to  any  one  thing. 

My  friend  Will  Honeycomb  values  himself 
very  much  upon  what  he  calls  the  knowledge  of 
mankind,  which  has  cost  him  many  disasters  in 
his  youth,  for  Will  reckons  every  misfortune 
that  he  has  met  with  among  the  women,  and  every 
rencounter  among  the  men,  as  parts  of  his  educa- 
tion; and  fancies  ne  should  never  have  been  the 
man  he  is,  had  he  not  broke  windows,  knocked 
down  constables,  disturbed  honest  people  with 
his  midnight  serenades,  and  beat  up  a  rewd  wo- 
man's quarters,  when  he  was  a  youjie  fellow 

Vol.  IL^ir 
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The  engaging  in  adventures  of  this  nature,  Will 
calls  the  stuaying  of  mankind,  and  terms  this 
knowledge  of  the  town,  the  knowledge  of  the 
world.  Will  ingenuously  confesses,  that  for  half 
his  life  his  head  ached  every  morning  with  read- 
ing of  men  over-night;  and  at  present  comforts 
himself  under  certam  pains  which  he  endures 
from  time  to  time,  that  without  them  he  could 
have  been  acquainted  with  the  gallantries  of  the 
age.  This  Will  looks  upon  as  the  learning  of  a 
gentleman,  and  regards  all  other  kinds  of  science 
as  the  accomplishments  of  one  whom  he  calls  a 
scholar,  a  bookish  man,  or  a  philosopher. 

For  these  reasons,  Will  shmes  in  mixed  com- 
pany, where  he  has  the  discretion  not  to  go  out 
of  his  depth,  and  has  often  a  certain  way  of  mak- 
ing his  real  ignorance  appear  a  seeming  one. 
Our  club  however  has  frequently  caught  him 
tripping,  at  which  times  they  never  spare  him. 
For  as  Will  often  insults  us  with  his  knowledge 
of  the  town,  we  sometimes  take  our  revenge  upon 
him  by  our  knowledge  of  books. 

He  was  last  week  producing  two  or  three  let- 
ters which  he  writ  in  his  youth  to  a  coquette  la- 
dy. The  raillery  of  them  was  natural  and  well 
enough  for  a  mere  man  of  the  town ;  but,  very 
unluckily,  several  of  the  words  were  wrong  spelt 
Will  laughed  this  off  at  first  as  well  as  he  could; 
but  finding  himself  pushed  on  all  sides,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  Templar,  he  told  us  with  a  little 
passion,  that  he  never  liked  pedantry  in  spelling, 
and  that  he  spelt  like  a  gentleman  and  not  like' a 
scholar:  upon  this  Will  had  recourse  to  his  old 
topic  of  snowing  the  narrow-spiritedness,  the 
pride  and  ignoraTvceo^^^^^tv\.v^yTVvlch  he  carried 
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SO  far,  that  upon  my  retiring  to  my  lodgings,  I 
could  not  forbear  throwing  together  such  reflec- 
tions as  occurred  to  me  upon  that  subject. 

A  man  who  has  been  brought  up  among  books, 
and  is  able  to  talk  of  nothing  else,  is  a  very  indif- 
ferent companion,  and  what  we  call  a  pedant. 
But,  methinks,  we  should  enlarge  the  title,  and 
give  it  to  every  one  that  does  not  know  how  to 
think  out  of  his  profession  and  particular  way  of 

What  is  a  greater  pedant  than  a  mere  man  of 
the  town?  Bar  him  the  play-house,  a  catalogue  of 
the  reigning  beauties,  and  an  account  of  a  few 
fashionable  distempers  that  have  befallen  him, 
and  you  strike  him  dumb.  How  many  a  pretty 
gentleman's  knowledge  lies  all  within  the  verge 
of  the  court?  He  will  tell  you  the  names  of  the 
principal  favourites,  repeat  the  shrewd  sayings  of 
a  man  of  quality,  whisper  an  intrigue  that  is  not 
yet  blown  upon  by  common  fame;  or  if  the  sphere 
of  his  observations  is  a  little  larger  than  ordinary^ 
will  perhaps  enter  into  all  the  incidents,  turns, 
and  revolutions  in  a  game  of  ombre.  When  he 
has  gone  thus  far,  he  has  shown  you  the  whole 
circle  of  his  accomplishments;  his  parts  are  drain- 
ed, and  he  is  disabled  from  an}^  uirther  conver- 
sation. What  are  these  but  rank  pedants?  and 
yet  these  are  the  men  who  value  themselves 
most  on  their  exemption  from  the  pedantry  of 
colleges. 

1  might  here  mention  the  military  pedant,  who 
always  talks  in  a  camp,  and  is  storming  towns, 
makmg  lodgments,  and  fighting  battles  from  one 
end  of  the  year  to  the  other.  Every  thing  he 
speaks  smells  of  gunpowder;  if  you  take  away 
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his  artillery  from  him,  he  has  not  a  word  to  say 
for  himself  I  might  likewij^e  mention  the  law 
pedant,  that  is  perpetually  putting  cases,  repeat- 
ing the  transactions  of  Westminster-hall,  wrang- 
ling with  you  upon  the  most  indififerent  circum- 
stances of  life,  and  not  to  he  convinced  of  the  dis- 
tance of  a  place,  or  of  the  most  trivial  point  in 
conversation  but  by  dint  of  argument  The  state 
pedant  is  wrapt  up  in  news,  and  lost  in  politics. 
If  you  mention  either  of  the  kings  of  Spain  or 
Poland,  he  talks  very  notably;  but  if  you  go  out 
of  the  Gazette,  you  drop  him. 

In  short,  a  mere  courtier,  a  mere  soldier,  a 
mere  scholar,  a  mere  any  thing,  is  an  insipid  pe- 
dantic character,  and  equally  ridiculous. 

Of  all  the  species  of  pedants  which  I  have  men- 
tioned, the  book  pedant  is  much  the  most  sup- 
portable: he  has  atleast  an  exercised  understand- 
ing, and  a  head  whith  is  full  though  confused, 
so  that  a  man  who  converses  with  him  may  often 
receive  from  him  hints  of  things  that  are  worth 
knowing;  and  what  he  may  possibly  turn  to  his 
own  advanta^,  though  they  are  of  little  use  to 
the  owner.  The  worst  kind  of  pedants  among 
learned  men,  are  such  as  are  naturally  endued 
with  a  very  small  share  of  common  sense,  and 
have  read  a  great  number  of  books  without  taste 
or  distinction. 

The  truth  of  it  is,  learning,  like  travelling,  and 
all  other  methods  of  improvement,  as  it  finishes 
good  sense,  so  it  makes  a  silly  man  ten  thousand 
times  more  insufferable,  by  supplying  variety  of 
matter  to  his  impertinence,  ana  giving  him  an 
opportunity  of  abounding  in  absurdities. 

Shallow  pedants  ei^  w^  one  another  much 
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more  than  men  of  solid  and  useful  learnmg.  To 
read  the  titles  they  give  an  editor,  or  colktor  of 
a  manuscript,  you  would  take  him  for  the  glory 
of  the  commonwealth  of  letters  and  the  wonder 
of  his  age,  when  perhaps  upon  examination  you 
find  that  he  has  only  rectined  a  Greek  particle, 
or  laid  out  a  whole  suentence  in  proper  commas. 

They  are  obliged  indeed  to  oe  thus  lavish  of 
their  praises,  that  they  may  keep  one  another  in 
countenance;  and  it  is  no  wonder  if  a  great  deal 
of  knowledge,  which  is  not  capable  of  making  a 
man  wise,  has  a  natural  tendency  to  make  him 
vain  and  arrogant 

ADDISON.  L 
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'Hlne  tihi  copla 


Manabii  ad  plenum,  benigno 

Ruris  honorum  opulenta  cornu,  Hor.  Od. 

— Here  to  thee  shall  plenty  flow. 
And  all  her  riches  show, 
»      To  raise  the  honour  of  the  quiet  plain.     Cueech. 

Having  often  received  an  invitation  from  my 
friend  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  to  pass  away  a 
month  with  him  in  the  country,  I  last  week  ac- 
companied him  thither,  and  am  settled  with,  him 
for  some  time  at  his  country  house,  where  I  in- 
tend to  form  several  of  my  ensuing  speculations. 
Sir  Roger,  who  is  very  well  acquamted  with  my 
humour,  lets  me  rise  and  go  to  bed  when  I  please, 
d  ine  at  his  own  table  or  in  my  chamber  as  I  think 
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fit,  sit  still  and  say  nothing  without  bidding  me 
be  merry.  When  the  gentlemen  of  the  country 
come  to  see  him,  he  only  shows  me  at  a  dis- 
tance. As  1  have  been  walking  in  his  fields,  1 
have  observed  them  stealing  a  sight  of  me  over  a 
hedge,  and  have  heard  the  Knight  desiring  them 
not  to  let  me  see  them,  for  that  1  hated  to  be 
stared  at. 

I  am  the  more  at  ease  in  Sir  Roger^s  family, 
because  it  consists  of  sober  and  stayed  persons: 
for  as  the  knight  is  the  best  master  m  the  world, 
he  seldom  changes  his  servants;  and  as  he  is  be- 
loved by  all  about  him,  his  servants  never  care 
for  leavmg  him:  by  this  means  his  domestics  are 
all  in  years,  and  grown  old  with  their  master. 
You  would  take  his  valet  de  chambre  for  his 
brother,  his  butler  is  gray-headed,  his  groom  is 
one  of  the  gravest  ipen  that  I  have  ever  seen,  and 
his  coachman  has  the  looks  of  a  privy  counsellor. 
You  see  the  goodness  of  the  master  even  in  the 
old  house-dog,  and  in  a  gray  pad  that  is  kept  in 
the  stable,  with  great  care  and  tenderness,  out  of 
regard  to  his  past  service,  though  he  has  been 
useless  for  several  years. 

I  could  not  but  observe,  with  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure,  the  joy  that  appeared  in  the  counte- 
nances of  these  ancient  domestics,  upon  my 
friend's  arrival  at  his  country  seat.  Some  of 
them  could  not  refrain  from  tears  at  the  sight  of 
their  old  master;  every  one  of  them  pressed  for- 
ward to  do  something  for  him,  and  seemed  dis- 
couraged if  they  were  not  employed.  At  the 
same  time  the  good  old  knight,  with  a  mixture 
of  the  father  and  the  master  of  the  family,  tem- 
pered the  inquiries  aSler  Vv\^  own  affairs  with 
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several  kind  questions  relative  to  themselves. 
This  humanity  and  good  nature  engages  every 
body  to  him,  so  that  when  he  is  pleasant  upon 
any  of  them,  all  his  family  are  in  good  humour, 
and  none  so  much  as  the  person  whom  he  diverts 
himself  with:  on  the  contrary,  if  he  coughs,  or 
betrays  any  infirmity  of  old  age,  it  is  easy  for  a 
stander-by  to  observe  a  secret  concern  in  the 
looks  of  all  his  servants. 

My  worthy  friend  has  put  me  under  the  par 
ticular  care  of  his  butler,  who  is  a  very  prudent 
man,  and,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  his  fellow  ser- 
vants, wonderfully  desirous  of  pleasing  me,  be- 
cause they  have  often  heard  their  master  talk  of 
me  as  of  nis  particular  friend. 

My  chief  companion  when  Sir  Roger  is  divert- 
ing himself  in  the  woods  or  the  fields,  is  a  very 
yenerable  man  who  is  ever  with  Sir  Roger,  and 
has  lived  at  his  house,  in  the  nature  of  a  chaplain, 
above  thirty  years.  This  gentleman  is  a  person 
of  good  sense,  and  some  learninj^,  of  a  very  re- 
gular life,  and  obliging  conversation:  he  heartily 
loves  Sir  Roger,  and  knows  that  he  is  very  much 
in  the  old  knight's  esteem,  so  that  he  lives  in  the 
family  rather  as  a  relation  than  as  a  dependant. 

I  have  observed  in  several  of  my  papers,  that 
my  friend  Sir  Roger,  amidst  all  his  good  quali- 
ties, is  something  of  a  humourist:  and  that  his 
virtues,  as  well  as  imperfections,  are,  as  it  were, 
tinged  by  a  certain  extravagance,  w^hich  makes 
them  particularly  his,  and  distinguishes  them 
from  those  of  other  men.  This  cast  of  mind,  as  it 
is  generally  very  innocent  in  itself,  so  it  renders 
his  conversation  highly  agreeable,  and  more  de- 
lightful than  the  same  degree  of  sense  and  virtue 
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would  appear  in  their  common  and  ordinary  co- 
lours. As  I  was  walking  with  him  last  night, 
he  asked  me  how  1  liked  the  good  man  whom  I 
have  just  now  mentioned?  and,  without  staying 
for  my  answer,  told  me,  that  he  was  afraid  of 
being  insulted  with  Latin  and  Greek  at  his  own 
table;  for  which  reason  he  desired  a  particular 
friend  of  his,  at  the  university,  to  find  nim  out  a 
clergyman,  rather  of  plain  sense  than  much  learn- 
ing, of  a  good  aspect,  a  clear  voice,  a  sociable 
temper;  and,  if  possible,  a  man  that  understood 
a  little  of  back-gammon.  My  friend,  says  Sir 
Roger,  found  me  out  this  gentleman;  who,  be- 
sides the  endowments  requiried  of  him,  is,  they 
tell  me,  a  good  scholar,  though  he  does  not  show 
it.  I  have  given  him  the  parsonage  of  the  parish; 
and  because  I  know  his  value,  have  settled  upon 
him  a  good  annuity  for  life.  If  he  outlives  me, 
he  shaU  find  that  he  was  higher  in  my  esteem 
than  perhaps  he  thinks  he  is.  He  has  now  been 
with  me  tnirty  years,  and  though  he  does  not 
know  I  have  taken  notice  of  it,  has  never,  in  all 
that  time,  asked  any  thing  of  me  for  himself, 
though  he  is  every  day  soliciting  me  for  some- 
thing in  behalf  of  one  or  other  of  my  tenants  his 
parisnioners.  There  has  not  been  a  lawsuit  in 
the  parish  since  he  has  lived  among  them.  If  any 
dispute  arises,  they  apply  themselves  to  him  for 
the  decision;  if  they  do  not  acquiesce  in  his  judg- 
ment, which  1  think  never  happened  above  once 
or  twice  at  most,  they  appeal  to  me.  At  his  first 
setthngwith  me,  I  made  nim  a  present  of  all  the 
good  sermons  which  have  been  printed  in  En- 

J'lish,  and  only  begged  of  him  tnat  every  Sun- 
ay  he  would  pTOuovxTv^^  otve  of  them  in  the 
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pulpit.  Accordingly  he  has  digested  them  into 
sucn  a  series,  that  tney  follow  one  another  na- 
turally, and  make  a  continued  system  of  practi- 
cal divinity. 

As  Sir  Koger  was  going  on  in  his  story,  the 
gentleman  we  were  talking  of  came  up  to  us;  and 
upon  the  knight's  asking  liim  who  preached  to- 
morrow (for  It  was  Saturday  nightj  told  us,  the 
bishop  of  St.  Asaph  in  the  mornmg,  and  Dr. 
South  in  the  afternoon.  He  then  showed  us  his 
list  of  preachers  for  the  whole  year;  where  I  saw 
with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  archbishop  Tillot- 
son,  bishop  Saunderson,  Dr.  Barrow,  Dr.  Cala- 
my,  with  several  living  authors  who  have  pub- 
lished discourses  of  practical  divinity.  1  no 
sooner  saw  this  venerable  man  in  the  pulpit,  but 
1  very  much  approved  of  my  friend's  insisting 
upon  the  qualifications  of  a  good  aspect  and  a 
clear  voice;  for  I  was  so  charmed  with  the  grace- 
fulness of  his  figure  and  delivery,  as  well  as  with 
the  discourses  he  pronounced,  that  I  think  I  ne- 
ver passed  any  time  more  to  my  satisfaction. 
A  sermon  repeated  after  this  manner  is  like  the 
composition  of  a  poet  in  the  mouth  of  a  graceful 
actor. 

1  could  heartily  wish  that  more  of  our  country 
clergy  would  follow  this  example:  and  instead  of 
wasting  their  spirits  in  laborious  compositions  of 
their  own,  would  endeavour,  after  a  handsome 
elocution,  and  all  those  other  talents  that  are  pro- 
per to  enforce  what  has  been  penned  by  greater 
masters.  This  would  not  only  be  more  easy  to 
themselves,  but  more  edifying  to  the  p(eople. 

ADDISON.  L. 
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Msopo  ingentem  staixtam  posuere  Midy 

Servumque  coUocdruht  setema  in  hasif 

PcUere  nonoria  sdrent  ut  cundia  vtam.    Phjbdr. 

The  Athenians  erected  a  large  statue  to  iBsop,  and  placed 
him,  though  a  slave^  on  a  lastii^  pedestal^  to  show  that 
the  way  to  honour  lies  open  indifferently  to  alL 

The  reception,  manner  of  attendance,  undis- 
turbed freedom  and  quiet,  which  I  meet  with 
here  in  the  country,  has  confirmed  me  in  the 
opinion  I  always  had,  that  the  general  corruption 
of  manners  in  servants  is  owing  to  the  conduct  of 
masters.  The  aspect  of  every  one  in  the  family 
carries  so  much  satisfaction,  that  it  appears  he 
knows  the  happy  lot  which  has  befallen  him  in 
being  a  member  of  it  There  is  one  particular 
which  I  have  seldom  seen  but  at  Sir  Roger's:  it 
is  usual  in  all  other  places,  that  servants  fly  from 
the  parts  of  the  house  through  which  their  mas- 
ter is  passing;  on  the  contrary,  here  they  indus- 
triously place  themselves  in  his  way;  and  it  is  on 
both  sides  as  it  were,  understood  as  a  visit,  when 
the  servants  appear  without  calling.  This  pro- 
ceeds from  the  humane  and  equal  temper  of  the 
man  of  the  house,  who  also  perfectly  well  knows 
how  to  enjoy  a  great  estate,  with  such  economy 
as  ever  to  be  much  beforehand.  This  makes  his 
own  mind  untroubled,  and  consequently  unapt  to 
vent  pjeevish  expressions,  or  give  passionate  or 
inconsistent  orders,  to  those  aoout  him.  Thus, 
respect  and  love  go  together;  and  a  certain  cheer- 
fulness in  the  petioTitv^Ti^^  ^l  VVsavt  duty  is  the 
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particular  distinction  of  the  lower  part  of  this 
family.  When  a  servant  is  called  before  his  mas- 
ter, he  does  not  come  with  an  expectation  to  hear 
himself  rated  for  some  trivial  lault,  threatened 
to  be  stripped,  or  used  with  any  other  unbecom- 
ing language,  which  Huean  masters  often  give  to 
worthy  servants;  but  it  is  often  to  know  what 
road  he  took  that  he  came  so  readily  back  accord- 
ing to  order;  whether  he  passed  by  such  a  ground; 
if  the  old  maft'who  rents  it  is  in  good  health;  or 
whether  he  gave  Sir  Roger's  love  to  him,  or  the 
like. 

A  man  who  preserves  a  respect,  founded  on 
his  benevolence  to  his  dependents,  lives  rather 
like  a  prince  than  a  master  in  his  family;  his  or- 
ders are  received  as  favours  rather  than  duties; 
and  the  distinction  of  approaching  him  is  part  of 
the  reward  for  executing  what  is  commanded  by 
him. 

There  is  another  circumstance  in  which  my 
friend  excels  in  his  management,  which  is  the 
manner  of  rewarding  his  servants:  he  has  ever 
been  of  opinion,  that  giving  his  cast  clothes  to  be 
worn  by  valets  has  a  very  ill  effect  upon  little 
minds,  and  creates  a  silly  sense  of  equality  be- 
tween the  parties,  in  persons  affected  only  with 
outward  things.  1  have  heard  him  often  pleasant 
on  this  occasion,  and  describe  a  young  gentleman 
abusing  his  man  in  that  coat,  which  a  month  or 
two  beiore  was  the  most  pleasing  distinction  he 
was  conscious  of  in  himself.  He  would  turn  his 
discourse  still  more  pleasantly  upon  the  ladies' 
bounties  of  this  kind;  and  1  have  heard  him  say 
he  knew  a  fine  woman,  who  distributed  rewards 
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and  punishments  in  giving  becoming  or  unbe- 
coming dresses  to  her  maidk 

But  my  good  friend  is  above  these  little  in- 
stances of  good  will,  in  bestowing  only  trifles  on 
his  servants:  a  good  servant  to  liim  is  sure  of 
having  it  in  his  choice  very  soon  of  being  no  ser- 
vant at  all.  As  1  before  observed,  he  is  so  good 
a  husband,  and  knows  so  thoroughly  that  the  skill 
of  the  purse  is  the  cardinal  virtue  of  this  life:  1 
say,  he  knows  so  well  that  frugality  is  the  sup- 
port of  generosity,  that  he  can  often  spare  a  large 
fine  when  a  tenement  falls,  and  give  that  settle- 
ment to  a  good  servant  who  has  a  mind  to  go 
into  the  world,  or  make  a  stranger  pay  the  fine 
to  that  servant,  for  his  more  comfortable  main- 
tenance, if  he  stays  in  his  service. 

A  man  of  honour  and  generosity  considers  it 
would  be  miserable  to  himself  to  have  no  will 
but  that  of  another,  though  it  were  of  the  best 
person  breathing:  and  for  that  reason  goes  on  as 
fast  as  he  is  able  toput  his  servants  into  mdepend- 
ent  livelihoods.  The  greatest  part  of  Sir  Roger's 
estate  is  tenanted  by  persons  who  have  served 
himself  or  his  ancestors.  It  was  to  me  extremely 
pleasant  to  observe  the  visitants  from  several 
parts  to  welcome  his  arrival  into  the  country: 
and  all  the  difference  that  I  could  take  notice  of 
between  the  late  servants  who  came  to  see  him, 
and  those  who  staid  in  the  family,  was^that  these 
latter  were  looked  upon  as  finer  gentlemen  and 
better  courtiers. 

The  manumission,  and  placing  them  in  a  way 
of  livelihood,  1  look  upon  as  only  what  is  due  to 
a  good  servant;  which  encouragement  will  make 
his  successor  be  as  diligent,  as  humble,  and  as 
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ready  as  he  was.  There  is  something  wonderful 
in  the  narrowness  of  those  minds  which  can  be 
pleased,  and  be  barren  of  bounty  to  those  who 
please  them. 

One  might,  on  this  occasion,  recount  the  sense 
that  great  persons  in  all  ages  have  had  of  the 
merit  of  their  dependents,  and  the  heroic  services 
which  men  have  done  their  masters  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  their  fortunes;  and  shown  to  their  un- 
done patrons,  that  fortune  was  all  the  difference 
between  them :  but  as  I  design  this  my  specula- 
tion only  as  a  gentle  admonition  to  thankless 
masters,  1  shall  not  go  out  of  the  occurrences  of 
common  life,  but  assert  it  as  a  general  observa- 
tion, that  I  never  saw,  but  in  Sir  Roger's  family, 
and  one  or  two  more,  good  servants  treated  as 
they  ought  to  be.  Sir  Roger's  kindness  extends 
to  their  children's  children;  and  this  very  morn- 
ing he  sent  his  coachman's  grandson  to  prentice. 
I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  an  account  of  a 
picture  in  his  galleiy,  where  there  are  many 
which  will  deserve  my  future  observation. 

At  the  very  upper  end  of  this  handsome  struc- 
ture, I  saw  the  portraiture  of  two  young  men 
standing  in  a  river,  the  one  naked,  the  other  in  a 
livery.  The  person  supported  seemed  half  dead, 
but  still  so  much  alive  as  to  show  in  his  face  ex- 
quisite joy  and  love  towards  the  other.  1  thought 
the  fainting  figure  resembled  my  friend  Sir  Roger; 
and  looking  at  the  butler,  who  stood  by  me,  for 
an  account  of  it,  he  informed  me  that  the  person 
in  the  livery  was  a  servant  of  Sir  Roger's,  who 
stood  on  the  shore  while  his  master  was  swim- 
ming, and  observing  him  taken  with  some  sud- 
den illness,  and  sink  under  water,  jumped  in  and 

z2 
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wsaved  him.  He  told  me,  Sir  Roger  took  off  the 
dress  he  was  in  as  soon  as  he  came  home,  and  by 
a  great  bounty  at  that  time,  followed  by  his  fa- 
vour ever  since,  had  made  him  master  of  that 
pretty  seat  \irhich  we  saw  at  a  distance  as  we 
came  to  this  house.  I  remembered  indeed  Sir 
Roger  said,  there  lived  a  very  Tyorthy  gentleman, 
to  whom  he  was  highly  obliged,  without  men- 
tioning any  thing  further.  Upon  my  looking  a 
little  aissatisfied  at  some  part  of  the  picture,  my 
attendant  informed  me  that  it  was  agamst  Sir  Ro- 
ger's will,  and  at  the  earnest  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman himself,  that  he  was  drawn  in  the  habit  m 
which  he  had  saved  his  master. 

STEELE.  R 
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